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RELIGIO LAICI. 



The Religio Laid, according to Johnson^ is almost the only 
work of Dryden which can be considered as a voluntary effusion. 
I do not see much ground for this assertion. Dryden was indeed 
obliged to write by the necessity «f his circumstances ; but the 
choice of the node in which he was to labour was his own, as well 
in his Fables arid other poems, as in that which follows. Nay, up- 
on examination, the Religio Laid appears, in a great measure, a 
controversial, and almost a political poem ; and, being such, can- 
not be termed, with propriety, a voluntary effusion, any more 
than *' The Medal," or " Absalom and Achitdphel." It is evi- 
dent, Dryden had his own titnes in consideration, and the effect 
which tiie poem was likely to produce upon them. Religious 
controversy had mingled deeply with the party politics of the 
reign of Charles II. Divided, as the nation was, into the three 
great sects of Churchmen, Papists, and Dissenters, their several . 
creeds were examined by their antagonists with scrupplous ma- 
lignity, and every hint extracted from them which could be turn- 
ed to the disadvantage of those who professed them. To the Ca- 
tholics, the dissenters objected their cruel intolerance and Jesu- 
itical practices ;. to the church of England, their servile depen- 
dence on the crown, and slavish doctrine of non-resistance. The 
Catholics, on the other hand, charged the reformed church of 
England with desertion from the original doctrines of Christiani- 
ty, wiih denying the infallibility of general councils, and destroy- 
ing the Unity of the church ; and against the fanatics, they ob- 
jected their anti-monarchical tenets, the wild visions of their in- 
dependent preachers, and their seditious cabals against thechurch 
and state. While the church of England was thus assailed by 
two foes, who did not at the same time spare each other, it pro- 
bably occurred to Dryden, that he, who could explain her tenets 
by a plain and philosophical commentary, had a chance, not only 
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4 RELIGIO LAICI. 

of contributing to fix and regulate the faith of her professors, but 
of reconciling to her, as the middle course, the Catholics and the 
fanatics. The Duke of York and the Papists, on the one hand, 
were urging the King to the most desperate measures ; on the 
other, the popular Action were just not m arms. The King, with 
the assistance and advice of HaUfax, was trimming his course be- 
twixt these outrageous and furious torrents. Whatever, there- 
fore, at this important crisis, might act as a sedative on the infla- 
med spirits of all parties, and encourage them to abide with pa- 
tience the events of futurity, was a main point in favour of the 
crown. A rational and philosophical view of the tenets of the na- 
tional church, liberally expressed, and decorated with the orna- 
ments of poetry, seemed calculated to produce this effect ; and as I 
hftve no doubt, as well from the preface, as from passages in the 
poem, that Dry den had such a purpose in view, I have ventured to 
place the ReUgio Laid among his historical and political poems.*^ 

I would not, from what is above stated, be understood to mean, 
that Dryden wrote this poem merely with a view to politics, and 
that he was himself sceptical in the matters of which it treats* 
On the contrary, I have no doubt, that it expresses, without dis« 
guise or reservation, what was then the author's serious and firm, 
though, as it unfortunately proved, not his unalterable religious 
opinion. The remarkable line in the *\ Hind and Pantoer," 
seems to refer to the state of his mind at this period; and this 
system of divinity was among the '^ new sparkles which his pride 
had struck forth," after he hml abandoned the fanatical doctrines 
in which he was doubtless educated.t It is therefore probable, 
that, having formed for himself, on grounds which seined to 
warrant it, a rational exposition of the national creed, he was 
willing to communicate it to the public at a period, when mo- 
deration of reli^ous zeal was so essentially necessary to the re- 
pose of the nation. 

Considered in this point of view, the Religio Laid is one of 
the most admirable poems in the language. The argumentative 
partis conducted wiui singular skill, upon those topics which oc- 
casioned the principal animosity between the religious sects ; and 
the deductions are drawn in ravour of the church of England 



* It was intimated by Dryden's enemies, that he chose this religious and grave 
subject with a view to smooth the way to his taking orders, and obtaining church 
preferment—See a quotation fiom the Religio Laiciy by J. R. subjoined to these 
introductory remarks. But our author, in the preface to the** Fables,*' dedares, 
that going into the Church was never in his thoughts. 

f The reader wiH find this opinion more fully expressed in the observations 
on Dryden^s conversion to the Romao Catholic futh, given in the Life. 
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JtELIGIO LAICI. 5 

^tb so much apparent impartiality, that those who could not aa- 
fient, had at least no title to be angry. The opinions of the va- 
rious classes of free-thinkers are combated by an appeal to those 
feelings of the human mind^ which always acknowledge an of- 
fended DeitVy and to the various modes in which all ages and na- - 
tions have imewn their sense of the necessit]^ of an atonement by 
sacrifice and penance, Dryden^ however, differs from most phi- 
losophers> who suppose this consciousness of guilt to be original- 
ly implanted in our bosoms : he, somewhat fantasticall v, argues^ 
as if it were some remnant of the original faith revealed to Noah, 
and preserved by the posterity of Shem. The inadequacy of sa- 
crifices and oblations, when compared with the crimes of diose by 
whom they are made, and with the grandeur of the omnipotent 
Being to whom they are offered, paves the way for the imputed 
righteousness of Jesus Christ, the fundamental doctrine of the 
Christian religion. The fitness of this vicarious sacrifice to ac- 
complish the redemption of man, and vindicate the justice and 
mercy of God ; the obvious impossibility that the writmgs, or au- 
thors, by which it has been conveyed to us, should be less than in- 
spired; the progress of the Christian faith itself, though milita* 
ting against the corrupt dispositions of humanity, and graced 
with none of those attractions by which Mahomet, and other false 
prophets, bribed their followers, are then successively urged as 
evidences of the Christian religion. The poet then recurs to an 
objection, at which he had hinted in his preface. If the Christian 
religion is necessary to salvation, why is it not extended to all na- 
tions of the earth ? And suppose we grant that the circumstance 
of the revealed religion having been formerly preached and em- 
braced in great part of the world where it is now unknown, shall 
be sufficient to subject those regions to be judged by its laws, 
what is to become of, the generations who have lived before the 
coming of the Messiah ? what of the inhabitants of those countries 
on which the beams of the gospel have never shone ?*To these 
doubts, I hope most Christians will think our author returns a 
liberal, and not a presumptuous answer, in supposing that the 
heathen will be judged according to the light which it has plea- 
sed God to afford them ; and that, infinitely less fortunate than 
us in the extent of their spiritual knowledge, they will only be 
called upon to answer for their conformity with the dictates of 
their own conscience. The authority of St Athanasius our au- 
thor here sets aside, either because, m the ardour of his dispute^ 
with Arius, he carried his doctrine too far, or because his cree^ 
only has reference to the decision of a doctrinal question in the 
Christian church ; and the anathema annexed applies not to the 
heathen world, but to those, who, having heard the orthodox, 
^th preached^ have wilfullv chosen the heresy. Dryden next 
takes under review the work of Father Skaon ; 9Xk<i, after sa 
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6 RELIGIO LAICI. 

eulogy on the author and translator^ pronounces, that the former 
was not a bigotted Catholic^ since he did not hesitate to chal- 
lenge some of the traditions of the church of Rome. To these 
traditions, these '* brushwood helps," with which the Catholics 
endeavoured to fence the doctrines of their church, our author 
proceeds, and throws them aside as liable to error and corruption. 
The pretensions of the Church of Rome, by her Pope and general" 
councils, infallibly to determine the authenticity of church tra- 
dition, is the next proposition. To this the poet answers* that 
if they possess infallibility at all* it ought to go the length of re- 
storing the canon, or correcting the corrupt copies of Scripture; 
a reply which seems to concede to the Romans ; as, without 
denying the grounds of their claim, it only asserts, that it is not 
sufficiently extended. Upon the ground, however, that the plea 
of infallibility, by which the poet is obviously somewhat embar- 
rassed, must be cUsmissed, as proving too much, the Holy Scrip- 
tures are referred to as the sole rule of faith ; admitting such ex- 
planations as the church of England has given to the contested 
doctrines of Christianity. The unlettered Christian, we are told, 
does well to pursue, in simplicity, his path to heaven ; the learn- 
ed divine is to study well tne Sacred Scriptures, with such assist- 
ance as the most early traditions of the Church, especially those 
which are written, may, in doubtful points, afford him. It is in 
this argument chiefly, that there may be traced a sort of vacilla- 
tion and uncertainty in our author's opinion, boding what after- 
wards took place*-nis acquiescence in the church authority of 
Rome. Nevertheless, having vaguely pronounced, that some 
traditions are to be received, and others rejected, he gives his 
opinion against the Roman see, which dictated to the laity the 
explications of doctrine as adopted by the church, and prohibited 
them to form their own opinion upon the text, or even to peruse 
the sacred volume which contains it. This Dry den contrasts 
with the ;>pposite evil, of vulgar enthusiasts debasing Scripture 
by their own absurd commentaries, and dividing into as many 
sects, as there are wayward opinions formed upon speculative 
doctrine. He concludes, that both extremes are to be avoided ; 
that saving faith does not depend on nice disquisitions ; yet, if 
inquisitive minds are hurried into such, the Scripture, and the 
commentary of the fathers, are their only safe guides : 

And after hearing what our Church can say. 
If still our reason runs another way, 
That private reason 'tis more just to curb. 
Than by dispute the public peace disturb : 
For points obscure are of small use to learn. 
But common quiet is mankind's concern 

In considering Dryden's creed thus analyzed, I think it will 
appear, that the auth<H:, though still holding the doctrines of the 
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BEUGIO IjAlCh 7 

Chimh 6£ En^mA;idAlamihim9ei, io ^10 oofVM <kb en* 
quirj, by those of B6m^ Hh widi for tlie poanbOitf of «n in« 
fidlible ^de,* expressed with almost indsotpt Ardour, tfae dif« 
Asokj, BB,ff k would aetin^ in UsestinMitibiii $lkno0t the naprnm 
^iikj, of disciiinkMitbi|^ between cohnpted end «i4beiitie tra^ 
didons^ while tiie moBnily of tiiie ktter to the interpretation of 
Scri{itnre is pkinfy Bdrnkied, appear^ upon ibt wlme, to hx^m 
left die poet's mind in an «mpleasuig atate of doubt, bom whkh 
be rather escapes than is reh^ved. He who oalj aoqiuesces in 
1^ doctrines t£ Mb thnrAt because die exerdsa of his prirate 
judgment may distoib Ae tran^piHHtf <]f liie atalie, can har^^ 
said to be in a state %o 4p.re « reason &it tike fidlji tliat is in nim. 

The dootzine of die Betutio Lmiei is admissibly adapted to the 
sab^ect; dioiigh treaftbg )ra the lAost labstrus^ dodmes of Christ 
tiani^, it is »s clear wad pen^^cuous <a8 the Aost fanmble prose, 
while it has all the elegance and lefiect which atignment is capa« 
ble of reoeiTinff firom poietry* Johnson^ wtaaUy aufficiently .mg* 
gard of pnuue, has idlow«d, that this '^ is a oempoaitton of great 
excellence in its kind, in which the AndUar is i/^:piropedydi« 
versified ^ith the solemn, and the miiFe with-Ae wuaorous ; in 
which metre has neilAier weakened the ibtce, tior douded the 
persniciiity of argoment; nor wiUitbc^aay to find another eK« 
ample^ equally luippy, t>f this middle kbA ai writing, whidi, 
thmigh prosaic in some parts^ naes I0 hiffh jpottry in ouers, and 
neither towers to the skKsa, nor 'cates luong the ^ound/' j- I 
cannot help remarking, tbit Ihie style of &ie BeHfiio Lain has 
been imitated successfully by the late Mr Cowper in some of his 
pieces. Yet he has not been always able to maintain the resem« 
nlance, but dften crawls where Dryden would have walked. The 
natural dignity of our auAor may be discovared in the lamest 
lines of the poem, whereas his imitator is often harsh and em^ 
barrassed. ^oth are occasionally prosaic ; but in such passages 
Dnrden'e verse resembles good {urose, and Cowper's that whidi 
is &eble and involved. 

The name which Dryden has thought proper to affix to this 
dedaration of his faith, seems to have been rather fashionable 
about &at time. There is a treatise De BeUgione Laid, attached 
to the work of Lord Herbert of Cherbury, De VeriMe, first 
published in 1633* But the most &moua work, with a similar 
titb, was liud Behf^ Ahdioi of Thomas Biowne, which was trans« 



* Such an onuuflcieDt church we wiah indeed ; 
'Tweic worth both Testunents, caft in the Creed. 

'f Johnion'i Life of Dryden. 
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8 B£LIG€0 LAICI. 

lated Into Latin hy Meryweather^ and afterwards into Frencb, 
Italian^ Dutch, German, and most of the languages of Europe^ 
In 16S8, Charles Blount, of Staffordshire, son to Sir Hennr 
Blount, published a short treatise, entitled, Religio Laid, whien 
he inscribed to his '* much honoured friend, John Dryden, Esq. ;" 
whom he informed, in the epistle-dedicatory, *' I have endea- 
voured that my discourse i^ould only be a continuance of yours ; 
and that, as you taught men how to believe, so I might instruct 
them/how to liye."* 

It has been suggested, that the purpose of the Religio Laid of 
Dryden was to bnng the contending factions to sob^ and phi- 
losophical reflection on their differences in points of £uth, and to 
abate, if possible, the acrimony with which they contended upon 
the most obscure subjects of polemical divinity* But to attempt, 
by an abstracted disijuisition on the original cause of quarrel, to 
stop a controversy, m which all the angry passions had been 
roused, and which indeed was fast verging towards blows, is as 
vain an attempt, as it would be to turn the course of a river, swoln 
with a thousand tributary streams, by draining the original spring- 
head. From the cold reception of this po«m, compared to those 
political and personal satires which preceded it, Drjrden mi^ht 
team the difference of interest, excited by productions which 
tended to fan party ra^, and one which was designed to mitigate 
its ferocity. The Religio Laid, which first appeared in Novem- 
ber 1682, neither attracted admiration nor censure; it was nei- 
ther hailed by the acclamations of the one party, nor attacked by 
the indignant answers of the other. The public were, however, 
suffidenUv interested in it to call f<Hr a renewal of the impression 
in the following year. Tliis second edition, which had escaped 
even the researdies of Mr Malone, is in the collection of my friend 
Mr Heber. It might probably have been again reprinted with ad- 
vantage, but our auUior's cnange of faith must necessarily have 
rendered him unwilling to give a third edition. The same circum- 
stance called the attention of his enemies towards this neglected 
poem, who, in many libels, upbraided him with the versaulity of 
his religious opinions. The author of a pamphlet, called '* The 
Revolter," was at the pains to print the tenets of the Rdigio 
Laid concerning the Catholic controversy, in contrast with those 
whidi our author had adopted and expressed in '' The Hind and 
Panther." t Another turned our author^s own title against him. 



* Malone, vol III. p. 310. 

t « The Revolter, a TragM^iomedy, acted between the Hind a&d Panther and 
Religio Laku London. 1687.** 
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RELIGIO LAICI. 9 

and published ^ ReUgio Laid, or a Layman's Faith touching the 
Supream and Infallible Guide of the Churchy by J. R. a Convert 
of £f r Bayes. In Two Letters toa Friend in the Country. Licensed 
June the lst> I688." In both these pamphlets our author is treated 
-with the grossest insolence and brutality. * Excepting these ma- 



* As will f^pear from the following extracts :-»** While he sat thus in his 
poetical throne, or rather acting upon the stage of fable and pagan mytholc^, 
and tnnsBguring into beasts all mankind, but Turks and infidels, that were out 
of his road, he never considered what a monster he was himself; a second Gorgon 
with three heads, for each of which he had a particular employment ; with the 
one, to fawn upon the most infamous of usurpers ; with the other, at one time 
to Hck the beneficent hands of his Protestant mother, and, by and bye, to 
court the charity of his Catholic mamma ; whfle, with the third, he barked 
and snarled, not only at his first deserted female parent, but also at all other dif« 
fering sentiments and opinions, which bis Sovereign had so graciously and gene- 
rously indulged. 

<< But 'twas his Wfath, because his native church 
Left his high expectations in the lurch. 

He saw the play.wright lawreate debauched 
By the times, vices which he himself reproached ; 
And, by his grand reform of stage*pit fook, 
. Judged his ability to manage souls, 
The comedy, to see him preach for aught, 
She knew might tragic prove to those he taught ; 
By ill instructions to their loss beguiled. 
Or scorning precepts from a tongue defiled 
With stage obscenity—— 
For who could have refrained from roortive mirth. 
To hear the nation's poet, Bayes, hold forth ? 
Or who would ever practice by the rule 
Of one they could not chuse but ridicule ? 
The scandal was the greater, the more rare. 
An ordained play-wright in the house of prayer. 
While people only flock to hear him chime 
A rampant sermon forth in brilly rhime ; 
Or else his gaping auditors he feasts 
With bold Isaiah's raptures, and Ezekiel's beasts. 
All this the church foresaw, nor could endure 
Polluted lips should handle things most pure. 

' The RevoUeff p. 2, 

*< But, to give the devil his due, I must needs own Mr Bayes has a most powerful 
and luxurious hand at satire, and may challenge all Christendom to match him ; 
for indeed I never, in my slender province, met any that was worthy to compare 
to him, unless that unknown, but supposed worthy author, that writ to him upon 
his at last turning Roman Catholic ; for Bayes, like the Vicar of Bray, in 
Henry VIII. Edward VI. Queen Mary, and Queen Elizabeth's times, was re- 
solved to keep his place ; (and the quoting an author to the purpose, is the same 
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10 BELIGIO LAICI. * 

ligtiant critidsms, tl» ReUgio Laid slept in obscttrity after Ibe 
second edition^ and was not again published till after the au^ 
thor's death. Neither has it been since popular^ although its 
pure spirit of Christianity should be acceptable to the religious. 
Its moderation to the philosopher^ and the excellence of the oonw 
position to all admirers of argumentative poetry. 



tMng, the letmed say, as if it wai his own), and that will, I hepe» escuse mj 
putting^ them down here :— 

*^ Thou mercenary renegade, thou dave, 
Thou ever changing still to he a knave ; 
What sect, what error, wilt thou ne&t ^Usgraoe ? 
Thou art so lude^ so scandalously base. 
That antichiistian popery may be 
Ashamed of such a prosdyte as thee ; 
Not all thy rancour, or felonious spite, 
Which animates thy lumpish soul to write. 
Could ha' contrived a satire more severe, 
Or more disgrace the cause thou wouldst prefer 
Yet in thy favour, this must be confest. 
It 'suits with thy poetic genius best ; 

There thou 

\ To truths disused, mayst entertain 

Thyself with stories, more fanciful and vain 

Than e'er thy poetry could ever fain. 

Or sing the lives of thy own fellow saints, 

'Tis a laige field, and thy assistance wants ; 

Thence copy out new operas for the stage. 

And with their miracles direct the age. 

Such k thy Mth, if faith thou hast mdeed, 

For well we may suspect the poet's creed, 

Rebel to God, blasphemer o' the king. 

Oh tell whence could this strange compliance spring ? 

So mayest thou prove to thy new gods as true. 

As thy old friend, the devil, has been to you* 

Yet conscience and religion's your pretence. 

But bread and drink the methologick sense. 

Ah ! how persuasive is the want of bread. 

Not reasons from strong box more strongly plead. 

A convert, thou ! 'tis past all believing ; 

'Tis a damned scandal, of thy foes contriving ; 

A jest of that malicious monstrous fame— 

The honest layman's faith is stUl the sams. 

Seligio Laici, hyJ.R.a Convert of Mr Bayes»^* 

In such coarse invective were Dryden's theological poems censured by persons, 
who, far from writing decent poetry, or even common sense, could neither spell, 
nor write tolerable grammar. 
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THE 



PREFACE. 



A Poem, with so bold a title, and a name prefixed 
from which the handling of so serious a subject 
would not be expected, may reasonably oblige the 
author to say somewhat in defence, both of himself 
and of his undertaking. In the first place, if it be 
objected to me, that, being a layman, I opght not to 
have concerned myself with speculations, which 
belong to the profession of divinity ; I could an- 
swer, that perhaps laymen, with equal advantages of 
parts and knowledge, are not the most incompetent 
judges of sacred things ; but, in the due sense of 
my own weakness, and want of learning, I plead 
not this ; I pretend not to make myself a judge of 
feith in others, but only to make a confession of my 
own. I lay no unhallowed hand upon the ark, but 
wait on it, with the reverence that becomes me, at 
a distance. In the next place, I will ingenuously 
confess, that the helps I have used in this small 
treatise, were many of them taken from the works 

10 
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of our own reverend divines of the church of Eng- 
land ; so that the weapons with which I combat ir- 
religion, are already consecrated ; though I suppose 
they may be taken down as lawfully ^s the sword 
of Goliah was by David, when they are to be em- 
ployed for the common cause against the enemies 
of piety. I intend not by this to entitle them to 
any of my errors, which yet I hope are only those 
of charity to mankind ; and such as my own cha- 
rity has caused me to commit, that of others may 
more easily excuse. Being naturally inclined to 
scepticism in philosophy, I have no reason to im- 
pose my opinions in a subject which is above it ; 
but whatever they are, I submit them with all reve- 
rence to my mother church, accounting them no 
further mine, than as they are authorized, or at 
least uncondemned, by her. And, indeed, to secure 
myself on this side, 1 have used the necessary pre- 
caution of shewing this paper before it was pub- 
lished to a judicious and learned friend ; a man in- 
defatigably zealous in the service of the church and 
state, and whose writings have highly deserved of 
both. He was pleased to approve the body of the 
discourse, ^d I hope he is more my friend than to 
do it out of complaisance : It is true, he had too 
good a taste to like it all ; and, amongst some other 
faults, recommended to my second view, what I 
have written, perhaps too boldly, on St Athanasius^ 
which he advised me wholly to omit. I am sensi- 
ble enough, that I had done more prudently to have 
followed his opinion ; but then I could not have sa- 
tisfied myself, that I had done honestly not to have 
written what was my own. It has always been 
my thought, that heathens, who never did, nor 
without miracle could, hear of the name of Christy 
were yet in a possibility of salvation. Neither will 
it enter easily into my belief, that before the co- 
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ming of our Saviour, the whole worlds excepting 
only the Jewish nation, should lie under the inevi- 
table necessity of everlasting punishment, for want 
of that revelation, which was confined to so small 
a spot of ground as that of Palestine. Among the 
sons of Noah, we read of one only who was accur- 
sed ; and, if a blessing, in the ripeness of time, was 
reserved for Japhet, of whose progeny we are, it 
seems unaccountable to me, why so many genera- 
tions of the same offspring, as preceded our Saviour 
in the flesh, should be all involved in one common 
condemnation, and yet that their posterity should 
be entitled to the hopes of salvation ; as if a bill of 
exclusion had passed only on the fathers, which de- 
barred not the sons from their succession : or, that 
so many ages had been delivered over to hell, and 
so many reserved for heaven, and that the devil had 
the first choice, and Grod the next. Truly I am apt 
to think, that the revealed religion, which was 
taught by Noah to all his sons, might continue for 
some ages in the whole posterity. That afterwards 
it was included wholly in the family of Shem, is 
manifest ; but when the progenies of Cham and Ja- 
phet swarmed into colonies, and those colonies were 
subdivided into mainy others, in process of time 
their descendants lost, by little and little, the pri- 
mitive and purer rites of divine worship, retaining 
only the notion of one deity ; to which succeeding 
generations added others ; for men took their de- 
grees in those ages from conquerors to gods. Re- 
velation being thus eclipsed to almost all mankind, 
the light of nature, as the next in dignity, was sub- 
stituted ; and that is it which St Paul concludes to 
be the rule of the heathens, and by which they are 
hereafter to be judged. If my supposition be true, 
then the consequence, which I have assumed in 
my poem, may be also true ; namely, that Deism, 
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or the principles of natural worship, are only ffunt 
remnants, or dying flames, of revealed religion, in 
the posterity of Noah ; and that our modern pfailo<> 
sophers, nay, and some of our philosophizing di- 
vines, have too much exalted the faculties of our 
souls, when they have maintained, that, by their 
force, mankind has been able to find out, that there 
is one supreme agent, or intellectual being, which 
we call God ; that praise and prayer are his due 
worship*; and the rest of those deducements, whidi 
I am confident are the remote effects of revelati(»i, 
and unattainable by our discourse, I mean as simply 
considered, and without the benefit of divine illu- 
mination. So that we have not lifted up ourselves 
to God, by the weak pinions of our reason, but he 
has been pleased to descend to us , and what So- 
crates said of him, what Plato writ, and the rest of 
the heathen philosophers of several nations, is all no 
more than the twilight of revelation, after the sun 
of it was set in the race of Noah. That there is 
something above us, some principle of motion, our 
reason can apprehend, tiiough it cannot discover 
what it is by its own virtue : and, indeed, it is 
very improbable that we, who, by the strength of 
our faculties, cannot enter into the knowledge of 
any being, not so much as of our own, should be 
able to find out, by them, that supreme nature, 
which we cannot otherwise define, than by saying 
it is infinite ; as if infinite were definable, or infi- 
nity a subject for our narrow understanding. They, 
who would prove religion by reason, do but weaken 
the cause which they endeavour to support : it is to 
take away the pillars fi'om our faith, and to prop it 
only with a twig ; it is to design a tower, like that 
of Babel, which, if it were possible, as it is not, to 
reach heaven, would come to nothing by the con- 
fusion of the workmen. For every man is building 
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a several way; impotently conceited of his own 
model and his own materials, reason is always stri- 
ving, and always at a loss ; and of necessity it must 
so come to pass, while it is exercised about that 
whidi is not its proper object. Let us be content, at 
last^ to know God by his own methods ; at least, 
so much of him as be is pleased to reveal to.us in 
liie sacred Scriptures. To apprehend them to be the 
word of God is all our reason has to do ; for all be* 
yond it is the work of faith, whidi is the seal of 
heaven imj^^rased upon our humftn understanding. 
And now for what concerns the holy Bishop 
Athanasius, the preface of whose creed seems in- 
consistent with my opinion, which is, tiiat hea^ 
ihens may possibly be saved. In the first place, I 
desire it may be* considered, that it is the preface 
only, not the creed itself, which, till I am better 
Infcxrmed, is of too hard a digestion for my charity.* 
It is not that I am ignorant, how many several 
texts of Scripture seemingly support that cause ; 
but neither am I ignorant, how all those texts may 
ireoeive a kinder, and more mollified interpretation. 
Every man, who is read in churdi history, knows 
that belief was drawn up after a long contestation 
with Arius, concaving the divmity of our blessed 
Saviour, and his being one substance with The Fa- 
ther ; and that thus compiled, it was sent abroad 
among tlie Christian chiurches, as a kind of test, 
whidhi, whosoever took, was looked on as an ortho- 
dox believer.f It is manifest from hence, that the 



* *^ Whosoever will be saved, before all things it is necessary 
that he hold the Catholic faith. 

" Which fkith, except every one do keep whole and undefiled, 
without doubt he shall peridi everlastingly. 

t The controversy between Athanasius and Arius long divided 
the Christian church. The former was patriarch of Alexandria^ 
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heathen part of the empire was not concerned in 
it ; for its business was not to distinguish betwixt 
Pagans and Christians, but betwixt heretics and 
true believers. This, well considered, takes off the 
heavy weight of censure, which I would willingly 
avoid from so venerable a man ; for if this proposi- 
tion, " whosoever will be saved," be restrained only 
to those for whom it was intended, and for whom 
it was composed, I mean the Christians ; then the 
anathema reaches not the heathens, who had never 
heard of Christ, and were nothing interested in that 
dispute. After all, I am far from blaming even 
that prefatory addition to the creed, and as far 
from cavilling at the continuation of it in the li- 
turgy of the church, where, on the days appointed, 
it is publicly read; for I suppose there is the 
same reason for it now, in opposition to the Sod- 
nians, as there was then against the Arians ; the one 
being a heresy, which seems to have been refined 
out of the other ; and with how much more plau- 
sibility of reason it combats our religion, with so 
much more caution it ought to be avoided; there- 
fore, the prudence of our church is to be commend- 



and the latter Bishop of Nicomedia, in Asia. The dispute re- 
garded the godhead of the Trinity. The doctrine of Anus^ that 
God the Son was not co-existent^ consequently, not equal in 
dignity with God the Father^ was condemned by the grand ge- 
neral council of Nice, and he was banished. But he was after« 
wards recalled by the Emperor ; and his heresy spread- so wide* 
1}% that almost all the Christian world were at one time Arians. 
As a test of the true orthodox doctrine, Athanasius composed 
the creed which goes by his name. Being written expressly for 
this purpose, and for the exclusive use of the Christian world, 
Dryden argues, with great apparent justice, that the anathema 
with which it is fenced, has no relation to the heathens, and that 
we cannot, with charity, or even logically, argue from thence 
concerning their state in the next world. 
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ed, Tvhidi has interposed her aotbority fot the re- 
commendation of this creed. Yet to such as are 
grounded in the true belief, those explanatory 
creeds, the Nicene and this of Athanasius, might 
perhaps be spared; for what is supernatural will 
always be a mystery in spite of exposition ; and, 
for my own part, the plain Apostle's creed is most 
suitable to my weak understanding, as the simplest 
diet is the most easy of digestion. 

I haye dwelt longer on this subject than I in- 
tended, and longer than perhaps I ought ; for, ha- 
ving laid down, as my foundation, that the Scrip- 
ture is a rule ; that in all things needful to salva- 
tion it is clear, sufficient, and ordained by God Al- 
mighty for that purpose ; I have left myself no right 
to interpret obscure places, such as concern the 
possibility of eternal happiness to heathens; be- 
cause whatsoever is obscure is Concluded not neces- 
sary to be known. 

But, by asserting the Scripture to be the canon 
of our faith, I have unavoidably created to myself 
two sorts of enemies ; the papists, indeed, more di- 
rectly, because they have kept the Scripture from 
us what they could, and have reserved to themselves 
a right of interpreting what they have delivered un- 
^r the pretence of infallibility ; and the fanatics, 
more collaterally, because they have assumed what 
ainounts to an infallibility in the private spirit, and 
have distorted those texti of Scripture which are 
not necessary to salvation, to the damnable uses of 
Sedition, disturbance, atid destruction of the civil 
government. To begin with the papists, and to 
flipeak freely, I think them thelessdangerous (at least 
ill appearance) to our present state ; for not only 
the peilal laws are in force against them, and their 
number m contemptible, but also their peerage and 
Gommciifliar^ excluded from parliaments, and conse- 

VOL. X. M 
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quently those laws in no probability of being re- 
pealed. A general and uninterrupted plot of their 
clergy, ever since the Reformation, I suppose all 
Protestants believe ; for it is not reasonable to think, 
but that so many of their orders, as were outed 
from their fat possessions, would endeavour a re- 
entrance against those whom they account here- 
tics.* As for the late design, Mr Coleman's let- 
ters, for aught I know, are the best evidence ; and 
what they discover,^ without wire-drawing their 
sense, or malicious glosses, all men of reason con- 
elude credible.! If 4;here be any thing more than 



♦ «' It is certain^ that the restless and enterprizing spirit of the 
Catholic church, particularly of the Jesuits, merits attention, and 
is, in some degree, dangerous to every other communion. Such 
zeal of prosely tism actuates that sect, that its missionaries have 
penetrated into every nation of the globe, and, in one sense, there 
IS a Popish-plot perpetually carrying on against all states, Pro^* 
testant, Pagan, and Mahometan." — Hume, Vol: VII. p. 72. 

f The unfortunate Edward Coleman was secretary to the Duke 
of York, and in high favour with his master. With the intrigu- 
ing spirit of a courtier, and the zeal of a Catholic, he had long 
carried on a correspondence with Father La Chaise, confessor to 
the King of France, with the Pope's nuncio, and with other Ca- 
tholics abroad, for the purpose, as he himself states ity of '^ the 
conversion of three kingdoms, and by that^ perhaps, the utter 
subduing of a pestilent heresy, which has a long time domineered 
over a great part of the nordiern world." It would seem, from 
these letters, that it was the purpose of the Catholics, to begin 
by obtaining, if possible, a toleration, or exemption from the pe- 
nal laws ; and then, while strengthening themselves by new con- 
verts, to await the succession of* James, or the open declaration 
of Charles in favour of their religion. From various points, it ap- 
pears, that Coleman was a better Catholic than an Englishman ; 
and would not have hesitated to sacrifice the interests of his coun- 
try to France, if, by so doing, he could have brought her faith 
nearer to Rome. There were also indications of both the king's 
and duke's accessibility to foreign influence, which were fraught 
with consequences highly dangerous to the country. But while 
the Catholics were availing themselves of these unworthy dispo- 
sitions in the royal brothers, it was quite absurd to suppose^ tliat 
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this required of me, I must believe it as well as I 
am able, in spite of the witnesses, and out of a de- 
cent conformity to the votes of parliament ; for I 
suppose the fanatics will not allow the private spirit 
iu this case. Here the infallibility is at least in one 
part of the government ; and our understandings, 
as well as our wills, are represented. But to re- 
turn to the Roman Catholics, how can we be se- 
cure from the practice of jesuited Papists in that re- 
ligion ? For not two or three of that order, as some 
of them would impose upon us, but almost the 
whole body of them, are of opinion, that their in- 
fallible master has a right over kings, not only in 
spirituals, but temporals. Not to name Mariana, 
Bellarmine, Emanuel Sa, Molina, Santarel, Siman- 
cha,* and at least twenty others of foreign coun- 



they should have forfeited every prospect of success^ by assassi- 
nating those very persons^ upon whose lives their whole plan 
depended, to place upon the throne of the Prince of Orarige, 
the head of the Protestant League. Yet^ although not the least 
trace is to be found in Coleman's Letters of the murders, invasions^ 
fires, and massacres, which Gates and Bedloe bore witness to, 
the real and imaginary conspiracy were identified by the gene- 
ral prepossession of the nation ; and Coleman^ who undoubted- 
ly deserved death for his unlawful and treasonable trafficking with 
foreign interests against the religion and liberty of his country^ 
actually suffered for a plot which was totally chimerical. 

* These are all Jesuits and controversial writers. 

Marina maintains, that it is well for princes to believe, that 
if they become oppressive to their people, they may be killed^ not 
only lawfully, but most commendably, ^^InsUtut. pp. 6l, 64. 
In the 6th chapter of the same work, he calls the murder of 
Henry IIL of France by Jaques Clement, " insigftem animi cort" 
Jidentiam'^facinus memorabUe-^^ceso regCy ingens sibi nomenjectt" 

Bellarmine declares roundly, that all heretics are to be cut off^ 
unless the^ are the stronger party, and then the Catholics must 
remain quiet^and wait a fitter time. — DeLatcw, Liber III. cap. 22. 

Simancha affirms^ ** propter Hasresin Regis, non solum Rex regno 
privalur, et a communionejidelium diris proseriptionihus separatur ; 
sed et ejusJUii a regni successione pelluntur." Suarez expressly 
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tries, we can produce of our own nation, Campian, 
and Doleman or Farsons,f Resides many [who] are 
named whom I have not r^3;) who all of them at- 
test this doctrine, that the Pope can depose and 
give away the right of any sovereign prince, se vel 
paulum defkxefit^ if he shall never so little warp; 
but if he once comes to be excommunicated, then 
the bond of obedience is taken off from subjects ; 
and they may and ought to drive him, like an- 
other Nebuchadnezzar,, ex h&imnum Christianorvm 
d(mmatu^ from exercising dominion over Chris- 
tians ; and to this they are bound by virtue of 
divine precept, and by all the ties of conscience, 
under no less penalty than damnation. If they an- 



says, ^* Regem excommunicaium impune deponi vel occidi quibus" 
cunque posse." — Suarez in Reg. Mag. Brit. Lib. 6. cap. 6. § 24i, 

These are sufficient examples of the doctrine laid down In the 
text^ which^ I believe^ is now as much detested by Roman Ca** 
tholics as by those of other religions. 

t Edmund Campian^ and Robert Parsons, English Jesuits^ in 
the year 1580, obtained a bull from the Pope^ dedaritig that the 
previous bull of Pius V.^ deposing and excommunicating Queen 
Elizabeth^ did forever bind the heretics^ but not the Catholics^ 
till a favourable opportunity should occur of putting it into exe- 
cution. Thus armed, they came into England, their native coun- 
try, for the express purpose of proclaiming the Pope's right to 
dethrone monarchs, and that Queen Elizabeth's subjecte were 
freed from their allegiance. Campian was hanged for preaching 
this doctrine, A. D. 1581* Parsons, finding England too hot for 
him, fled beyond seas, and settled at Rome. He published many 
works, both in English and Latin, against the Church and State 
of England ; one of which is; " A Conference about the next Suc- 
cession of the Crown of England," printed in 1593, under the 
name cf If. Doleman. The first part contains the doctrine con- 
cerning ^we right of the Church to chastise kings, and proceed 
Mainst them. This book the fanatics found so much to their 
Mppose, that they reprinted it, to justify the murder of Charles 
t^^^Athenee Oxoru Vol. L p. S5\i. Doleman, under whose name 
U was originally jjublished, was a quiet secular priest, who ab- 
horred such do^!]bein^. Parsons, tte real author, died at Rome 
in l6ia • 
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swer me, (as a learned priest has lately written,) that 
this doctrine of the Jesuits is not defide^ and that 
consequently they are not obliged by it, they must 
pardon me, if I think they have said nothing to 
the purpose ; for it is a maxim in their church, 
ivhere points of faith are not decided, and that doc- 
tors are of contrary opinions, they may follow which 
part they please, but more safely the most received 
and most authorized. And their champion, Bellar- 
mine, has told the world, in his Apology, that the 
King of England is a vassal to the Pope, ratione du 
recti dominii* and that he holds in villanage of his 
Roman landlord ; which is no new claim put in for 
England. Our chronicles are his authentic wit- 
nesses, that King John was deposed by the same 
plea, and Philip Augustus admitted tenant ; and> 
which makes the more for Bel^armine, the French 
king was again ejected when our king submitted 
to the church, and received the crown under the 
sordid condition of a vassalage. 

It is not suflBcient for the more moderate and 
well-meaning papists, of which I doubt not there 
are many, to produce the evidences of their loyalty 
to the late king, and to declare their innocency in 
this plot. I will grant their behaviour in the first 
to have been as loyal and as brave as they desire ; 
and will be willing to hold them excused as to the 
second, (I mean when it comes to my turn, and 
after my betters ; for it is a madness to be sober 
alone, while the nation continues drunk :) but that 
saying of their Father Cres.t is still running in my 



*- The Dominium directum is the right of seignory competent 
to a feadal superior^ in opposition to the Dominium utile, or ac- 
tual possession of the lands ivhich is held by the vassal. 

t Hugh Paulin Cressy, better known by the name of Serenus 
Cressy^ which he adopted upon entering into a religious state^ 
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head, — that they may be dispensed with in their 
obedience to an heretic prince, while the necessity 
of the times shall oblige them to it ; (for that, as 
another of them tells us, is only the effect of Chris- 
tian prudence ;) but when once they shall get power 
to shake him off, an heretic is no lawful king, and 
consequently to rise against him is no rebellion. 
I should be glad, therefore, that they would follow 
the advice which was charitably given them by a 
reverend prelate of our church, namely, that they 
would join in a public act of disowning and detest- 
ing those Jesuitic principles, and subscribe to all 
doctrines which deny the Pope's authority of depo- 
sing kings, and releasing subjects from their oath 
of allegiance ; to which, I should think, they might 
easily be induced, if it be true, that this present 
Pope has condemned the doctrine of king-killing ; 
a thesis of the Jesuits, maintained, amongst others, 
ex cathedra, as they call it, or in open consistory. 

Leaving them, therefore, in so fair a way, (if they 
please themselves,) of satisfying all reasonable men 
of their sincerity and good meaning to the govern- 
ment, I shall make bold to consider that other ex- 



was originally chaplain to the unfortunate Strafford, and after- 
wards to the gallant Falkland ; but, having gone abroad after 
the Civil Wars, he became a convert to the Catholic faith, and a 
Benedictine monk in the English college of Douay* After the 
Restoration, he returned to England, and was appointed chaplain 
to Queen Catherine. He was remarkable for regularity of life, 
unaffected piety, modest and mild behaviour. But in mystical 
doctrines, he was an enthusiast ; and in religion, a zealot. He 
was the principal conductor of controversy on the part of the Pa- 
pists ; and published many treatises against Stillingfleet, Pierce, 
Bagshaw, and other champions of the Protestant faith. His chief 
work was the Church History of Brittany, from the beginning 
of Christianity to the Norman Conquest. — See Jthena Oxon. H. 
p. 528. 
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treme of our religion, I miean the fanatics, or schis- 
matics, of the English church. Since the Bible has 
been translated into our tongue, they have used it 
so, as if their business was not to be saved, but to 
be damned, by its contents. If we consider only 
them, better had it been for the English nation, 
that it had still remained in the original Greek and 
Hebrew, or at least in the honest Latin of St Je- 
rome, than that several texts in it should have been 
prevaricated to the destruction of that government, 
which put it into so ungrateful hands. X 

How many heresies the first translation of Tyn- 
dal* produced in few years, let my Lord Herbert's 



* The passage in Lord Herbert's history, referred to by Dry- 
den, seems to be that which follows :— 

** Fcm: as the Scriptures began then commonly to be read, so 
out of the literal sense thereof^ the manner of those times was, 
promiscuously to draw arguments, for whatsoever in matter of , 
state or otherwise was to be done. Insomuch, that the text which 
came nearest the point in question, was tcLkeii as a decision of the 
business, to the no little detriment of their affairs; the Scriptures 
not pretending yet to give regular instructions in those points. 
But this is so much less strange, that the year preceding, the 
Scriptures (heretofore not permitted to the view of the people) 
were now translated in divers languages, and into English, by 
Tindal, Joy, and others, though, as not being warranted by the 
king's authority, they were publicly burnt, and a new and better 
translation promised to be set forth, and allowed to the people ; 
it being not thought fit by our king, that, under what pretence 
or difficulty soever, his subjects should be defrauded of that, 
wherein was to be found the word of God, and means of their 
salvation. Howbeit not a few inconveniences wer^ observed to 
follow. For as the people did not sufficiently separate the more 
clear and necessary parts thereof, from, the obscure and acces- 
sory ; and as again taking the several authors to be equally in- 
spired, they did equally apply themselves to all ; they fell into 
many dangerous opinions. Little caring how they lived, so they 
understood well, bringing religion thus into much irresolution 
and controversie, while few men agreeing on the same interpre- 
tation of the harder places, vexed each others conscience,, appro- 

1 
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History of Heniy the Eighth infonn you ; inso* 
much that, for the gross errors in it, and the great 
luischiefe it occasioned, a sentence passed on the 
first edition of the Bihle, tpo shameful almost to be 
repeated * After the short reign of Edward the 



priating to thems^ves the gift of the spirit Whereof the Roman 
church, (much perp]ext «t first with the^e defections) did at last 
avail itself; as assuming alone the power of that decision, which 
yet was used more in favour of themselves, than such an analogy, 
as ou^ht to be found in so perfect a book. So that few were sa- 
tisfied therewith, but such as, renouncing their own judgment, 
and submitting to theirs, yielded themselves wholly to ah im<< 
plicit faith ; in which, though they found an apparent ease, yet 
as, for justifying of themselves, the authority of their belief was 
derived more immediately from the church, than the Scriptmr^, 
not a few difficulties were introduced, concerning both. While 
the more speculative sort could not imagine, how to hold that as 
ah infallible rule, which needed humane help to vindicate i^nd 
support it ; nev^Ktbeless, as by frequent re^iifig of the Soipture 
at this time, itg^^t^aih appeared what thje Ro^iish qfiurch bad 
added or altered in religum, so many recovered a just liberty, 
endeavouring together a refi:>nnation dfthe doctrine imd n^axmers 
of the clergy, which yet, through the obstinacy qi some, suc-> 
ceeded worse than so {»ous intentions deserved." 

* William Tvndal, otherwise called Hitchens, was bom on the 
borders of Waleis, and educated at Oxford He was one of the 
earliest Protestants, and so boldly maintained the doctrines of the 
Reformation, that he was obliged to l^ave England. He employ* 
ed himself, while abroad, in executing a translation, first of the 
New Testament, and afterwards of d^ Pentateuph, with p^o« 
logues to the different books. But as he w^s a zealpus Luihera^, 
and as it had not pleased King Henry VIII. that his subject(| 
should become Protestants, though thiy had ceased to be P<h 

Eists, Tyndal's version of the New TesiUment was publicdy 
urnedy and prohibited by royal proclamati^^, as tending to 
disturb the brains of weak persons. This grossly ii^decprous ex-^ 
pfession was not altogether without foundation. A rule of £utib, 
containing the most sublime doctrines both^of faith and moral 
practice, and which had long been acknowledged the only guide 
to heaven, could not be exposed at once to the vulgar, whQ had 
been bred up in the grossest ignorance of its natujte and contenl^, 
without dazzling and confounding tt^^^ii as the beams of the 
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Sixth, (who had continued to carry on the Refor* 
mation on other principles than it was begun,) every- 
one knows, that not only the chief promoters of 
that work, but many others, whose consciences 
would not dispense with Popery, were forced, for 
fear of persecution, to change climates; from whence 
returning at the beginning of Queen Elizabeth's 
reign, many of them, who had been in France, and 
at Geneva, brought back the rigid opinions and 
imperious discipline of Calvin, to graft upon our 
Reformation ;♦ which, though they cunningly con- 
cealed at first, (as well knowing how nauseously 
that drug would go down in a^lawful monarchy, 
which was prescribed for a rebellious common- 
wealth,) yet they always kept it in re^rve ; and 
were never wanting to themselves, either in court 
or parliament, when either they had any prospect 
of a numerous party of fanatic members in the one» 



sun suddenly let in upon the inmates of an obscure dungeon. It 
was not till the sacred Scriptures, with the expositions of judi- 
cious pastors, became a part of the regular education of the peo^ 
pie, that their minds were duly prepared to make the proper use 
of that inestimable gift. 

The fate of TyncUI was mdancholy enough. By the influence 
of Henry, he was seized at Brussels s and, under pretence of his 
being a pragmatical incendiary, one of the first translators of the 
New Testament was strangle and burned, at FilfcHrd Castle, 
about twenty miles from Antwerp, in 1536. His last words were, 
*^ Lord, open the King of England's eyes." . 

* Heylin says, the reformation would have rested with the first 
public liturgy, confirmed by act of parliament in the second and 
third years of Edward VL, ^^ if Calvin's pragmatical spirit had 
not interposed. He first began to quarrel at some passages in 
tliis sacred liturgy, and afterwards never left soliciting the Lord 
Protector, and practising, by his agents, on the court, the coun* 
try, and the universities, till he l^d laid the first foundation of 
the Zuinglian faction, who laboured nothing more than innova- 
tion both in doctrine and disciplini^."—- j£ccfe<»a Restaurata* Ad- 
dress to the Reader. 
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or the encouragement of any favourite in the other, 
whose covetousness was gaping at the patrimony 
of the church. They who will consult the works 
of our venerable Hooker,* or the account of his 
Life, or more particularly the letter written to him 
on this subject, by George Cranmer,f may see by 
what gradations they proceeded. From the dislike 
of cap and surplice, the very next step was admo- 
nitions to the parliament against the whole govern- 
ment ecclesiastical ; then came out volumes in Eng- 
lish and Latin in defence of their tenets ; and im- 



* The learned and judicious Richard Hooker, one of the most 
eminent divines of the Church of England, wrote a treatise upon 
Ecclesiastical Policy, in which he vindicates that communion, 
both against the Puritans and Papists. It is in eight books ; five 
were published during Hooker's lifetime, and die other three 
after his death. The last are supposed to be interpolated, as they 
bear some passages tending to impugn the doctrine of non-resist- 
ance, which at £at time was a shibboleth of orthodoxy. Hooker 
died in l600. His Life, to which Dryden refers, was written by 
the worthy Isaac Walton, better known as the author of the 
<^ Complete Aneler ;" a delightful work, where the innocent sim- 
plicity, unclouded cheerfulness, and real worth of the author^ 
beam through every page. His Life of Hooker was published 
about 1662. See Hawkins's edition of the Complete Angler, In- 
troduction, p. 19. Athence Oxon. vol. I. p. 302. 

f George Cranmer, whom Wood calls a gentleman of singutar 
hopes, was grandson to Edmund Cranmer, Arch*deacon of Can- 
terbury, brother to Thomas the Primate, who suffered martyrdom 
in the reign of Queen Mary. He Was bred to state ^affairs un- 
der Secretary Davison ; and after serving in various diplomatic ^ 
capacities, became Secretary to Lord Mountjoy, Lieutenant of ' 
Ireland. On the LSth November, I6OO, Cranmer was slain in 
a skirmish at Carlingford between the English and the forces of 
Tyrone. Camden thus records his death: ^' Cecidit iamen ex An* 
glis, prcsler alios, Cranmerus, Proresi ah epistdis^ et ipsi eo nomine 
umge charissimiLsJ* He wrote to Hooker, under whom he had 
studied, the letter mentioned in the text concerning the new 
church discipline, which is dated February 1598. It is inserted 
by Walton in his Life of Hooker. Alhence Oxon, Vol. I. p. 306. 
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mediately practices were set on foot to erect their 
discipline without authority. Those not succeed- 
ing, satire and railing was the next ; and Martin 
Mar-prelate,f (the Marvel of those times,) was the 
first Presbyterian scribbler, who sanctified libels and 
scurrility to the use of the good old cause ; which 
was done, (says my author,) upon this account, 
that their serious treatises havuig been fully answer- 
ed and refuted, they might compass by railing what 
they had lost Ijy reasoning ; and, when their cause 
was sunk in court and parliament, they might at 
least hedge in a stake amongst the rabble, for to 
their ignorance all things are wit which are abu- 
sive ; but if church and state were made the theme, 
then the doctoral degree of wit was to be taken at 
Billingsgate ; even the most saintlike of the party, 
though they durst not excuse this contempt and 
vilifying of the government, yet were pleased, and 



t John Penry, or Ap Henry, better known by the name of Mar- 
tin Mar-prelate^ or Mar-priest^ as having been a plague to the 
bishops and clergy of his time. He was a native of Wales, and 
originally a sub-sizer of Peter-house, in Cambridge. Afterwards 
he obtained the degree of Master of Arts in Oxford^ and, having 
taken orders, was for some time a regular clergyman. But being 
a person " full of Welch blood, of a hot and restless head>," An- 
thony Wood tells us, he became a furious Anabaptist, and the 
most bitter enemy to the Church of England that appeared in 
the long reign of Queen Elizabeth, He wrote a great number 
o£ pestilent pamphlets, with burlesque titles ; such as, " Oh, read 
over John Bridges, for it is a worthy work. Printed over sea, in 
Europe, within two furlongs of a bouncing Priest, at the cost of 
Martm Mar-prelate, gent," All his writings were filled with the 
most virulent invectives against the Episcopal church. At length, 
being apprehended, and tried for writing and publishing infa- 
mous books and libels against the established religion, he was 
condemned and executed at St Thomas a Watering, 29th May, 
1593. Dryden compares him to Andrew Marvel, the well known 
opposer of the court, during the reign of Charles H. 
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grinned at it with a pious smile, and called it a 
judgment of God against the hierarchy. Thus sec- 
taries, we may see, were born with teeth, foul- 
mouthed, and scurrilous from their infancy ; and if 
spiritual pride, venom, violence, contempt of supe- 
riors, and slander, had been the marks of orthodox 
belief, the presbytery, and the rest of our schis- 
matics, which are their 'spawn, were always the 
most visible church in the Christian world.* 

It is true, the government was too strong at that 
time for a rebellion ; but, to shew what proficiency 
they had made in Calvin's school, even then their 
mouths watered at it ; for two of their gifted bro- 
therhood, Hacket and Coppinger, as the story tells 
us, got up in a pease-cart and harangued the peo- 
ple, to dispose them to an insurrection, and to esta- 
blish their discipline by force ;f so that, however 



* The court writers at this period were anxious to Bx upon the 
Presbyterians and the non-conformists in general, the anti-mo- 
narchical principles of the fanatics^ who brought Charles I. to the 
scaffold. Their arguments may be seen at length in a book enti- 
tled, *' Seditious Teachers, ungodly Preachers exemplified.'* 
These charges are carried too far ; yet as the Episcopalians made 
church and king their watch word, the fanatics, on the contrary, 
in England, and the Huguenots in France, had a certain tendency 
to oppose monarchical government. One of their authors, as early 
as die reign of Queen Elizabeth, maintains, that if kings and 
princes refused to reform religion, the inferior magistrates or 
people, by direction of the ministry, might lawfully, and ought, 
if need required, even by force of arms, to reform it themselves. 
-^Whittingham's Preface to Goodman on Obedience io Superior 
Paioers, 

t The freaks of these unhappy enthusiasts may be seen in the 
histories of the time. Hacket, a man of some learning, had his 
brain turned by enthusiasm, and seduced Coppinger andArthing- 
ton, two fanatic preachers, by his example and exhortation, to 
sally forth into the streets of London, where he proclaimed him- 
self to be the Messiah, and Coppinger and Arthington, his pro- 
phet of mercy, and his prophet of judgment. As they continued 
to utter the most horrible blasphemies, and to exhort the citizens 
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it comes about, that now they celebrate Queen 
Elizabeth's birth-night, as that of their saint and 
patroness ; yet then they were for doing the work 
of the Lord by arms against her ;-[ and in all pro- 
bability they wanted but a fanatic lord-mayor, and 
two sheriffs of their party, to have compassed it4 

Our venerable Hooker, after many admonitions 
which he had given them, towards the end of his 
preface breaks out into this prophetic speech: 
^* There is in every one of these considerations most 
just cause to fear, lest our haste to embrace a thing 
of so perilous consequence, (meaning the presby te- 
rian discipline,) should cause posterity to feel those 
evils, which as yet are more easy for us to prevent^ 
than they would be for them to remedy." 

How fatally this Cassandra has foretold, we know 
too well by sad experience. The seeds were sown 
in the time of Queen Elizabeth ; the bloody harvest 
ripened in the reign of King Charles the Martyr ; 
and, because all the sheaves could not be carried off 
without shedding some of the loose grains, another 



to take arms^ to further the reign of Hacket, who^ they said^ was 
come with his fan in his hand to purify the discipline of the church 
of England^ they were seized and lodged in prison. Hacket was 
executed^ though fitter for Bedlam^ persisting to'the last in the 
most insane blasphemy. The discipline of the prison restored 
Arthington to his senses, and he published a recantation, express- 
^Pg great remorse for his errors. Coppinger starved himself to 
death in jail. This explosion of madness took place in 1591* 
Hacket is stated by Camden to have been a determined enemy to 
Queen Elizabeth, and to have stabbed her picture with his dagger. 

t The birth-night of Queen Elizabeth was that which the 
Whigs chose to solemnize, by their grand pope-burnings and 
processions ; considering her as the patron of the Protestant re- 
ligion. Yet Queen Elizabeth was very severe against the Puri- 
tans, and passed several statutes against them. 

X See the notes on " Absalom and Achitophel," VoU IX. pages 
280,404. 
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crop is too like to follow ; nay, I fear it is unavoida- 
ble, if the conventiclers be permitted still to scatter. 
A man may be suffered to quote an adversary to 
our religion, when he speaks truth ; and it is the 
observation of Maimbourg,* in bis "History of Cal- 
vinism," that wherever that discipline was planted 
and embraced, rebellion, civil war, and misery, at- . 
tended it. And how indeed should it happen other- 
wise ? Reformation of church and state has always 
been the ground of our divisions in England. While 
we were Papists, our Holy Father rid us, by pretend- 
ing authority out of the Scriptures to depose prin- 
ces ; when we shook off his authority, the sectaries 
furnished themselves with the same weapons, and 
out of the same magazine, the Bible ; so that the 
Scriptures, which are in themselves the greatest se- 
curity of governors, as commanding express obedi- 
ence to them, are now turned to their destruction ; 
and never since the Reformation has there wanted 
a text of their interpreting to authorize a rebel. And 
it is to be noted by the way, that the doctrines of 
king-killing and deposing, which have been taken 
up only by the worst party of the Papists, the most 
frontless flatterers of the Pope's authority, have 
been espoused, defended, and are still maintained, 
by the whole body of non-conformists and republi- 
cans. It is but dubbing themselves the people of 
God, which it is the interest of their preachers to 



* Lewis Maimbourg, a secularized Jesuit, wrote a History of 
Calvinism, in which he charges upon the Huguenots the princi- 
pal share of the guilt of the civil wars of France. He charges 
them particularly with the conspiracies of Amboise and Meaux 
gainst the crown ; and alleges, it was their intention^ by the as- 
sistance of England, and the Protestant states of Germany, with 
whom they corresponded, to establish a republic in France. His 
arguments are controverted in an " Apology for the Protestants 
of France, in six letters." London, l683. 
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tell them they are, and their own interest to be- 
lieve, and after that, they cannot dip into the Bible, 
but one text or another will turn up for their pur- 
pose : if they are under persecution, as they call it, 
then that is a mark of their election ; if they flou- 
rish, then God works miracles for their deliverance, 
and the saints are to possess the earth. 

They may think themselves to be too roughly 
handled in this paper ; but I, who know best how 
far I could have gone on this subject, must be bold 
to tell them they are spared ; though, at the same 
time, I am not ignorant, that they interpret the 
mildness of a writer to them, as they do the mercy 
of the government ; in the one they think it fear, 
and conclude it weakness in the other. The best 
way for them to confute me is, as I before advised 
the Papists, to disclaim their principles, and re- 
nounce their pi'actices. We shall all be glad to 
think them true Englishmen, when they obey the 
king ; and true Protestants, when they conform to 
the churchdiscipline. 

It remains that I acquaint the reader, that the 
verses were written for an ingenious young gentle- 
man, my friend, upon his translation of " The Cri- 
tical History of the Old Testament,** composed by 
the learned Father Simon :* the verses, therefore, 
are addressed to the translator of that woi»k, and 
the style of them is, what it ought to be, episto- 
lary.! 



* Pere Richard Simon was an excellent Orientalist. He was 
an oratorian priest^ and published^ besides the work here men- 
tionedy *^ A critical History of the New Testament," and a new 
Version of it, which was censured by Cardinal de Noailles, Arch- 
bishop of Paris, and opposed by Bossuet, the learned Bishop of 
Meaiix. Pere Simon was an ablo biblical critic^ an excellent 
scholar, and one of the most learned divines of his age. 

t Derrick erroneously states this young gentleman to have 
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If any one be so lamentable a critic as to require 
the smoothness, the numbers, and the turn of he*- 
roic poetry in this poem, I must tell him, that if 
he has not read Horace, I have studied him, and . 
hope the style of his epistles is not ill imitated here. 
The expressions of a poem, designed purely for in- 
struction, ought to be plain and natural, and yet 
majestic ; for here the poet is presumed to be a kind 
of lawgiver, and those three qualities, which I have 
named, are proper to the legislative style. The 
florid, elevated, and figurative way, is for the pas* 
sions ; for love and hatred, fear and -anger, are be- 
gotten in the soul, by shewing their objects out of ^ 
their true proportion, either greater than the life. 
Or less ; but instruction is to be given by shewing 
them what they naturally are. A man is to be 
cheated into passion, but to be reasoned into truth. 



been Hampden, son of the famous parliamentary leader, who was 
deeply engaged in the Rye-house plot^ and some years afterwards 
killed himself* Dryden was not likely, in the very hottest of his 
political controversy, to be on very intimate habits with a leader 
of the Whigs, much less to inscribe to him a poem, the preface of 
which, at least, is levelled against the most zealous of that party. 
Besides, the translation of Pere Simon's Critical History^ which 
was published in l6S2, bears to have been made by H. D. which 
initids can hardly stand for John Hampden. Mr Malone con- 
jectures he may have been of the Digby family, or perhaps Mr 
Dodswell^ who translated one of Plutarch's lives, fiut it appears, 
from a poem addressed to the Translator by Duke, that his name 
was Henry Dickinson, probably a son of Edmund Dickinson, a 
physician, and author of the Delphi Phenecizantes, and other 
learned pieces, jitheme Oxon. Vol. II. p. 946. There is another 
copy of verses, addressed to the Translator of the " Critical His- 
tory" in Dryden's « Miscellanies." So that Dickinson's woric 
seems to have attracted much notice at the time of its publication. 
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fiidoKE^ TOtt slaves^ you idle vermin^ go^ 
Fly from me scourges^ and your master know ; 
Let firee^ impartial men from Dryden learn 
Mysterious secrets of high concem^ 
And weidbty truths^ solid oonvindog sensej 
Exj^ain'a by unafl^ted eloqnenoe« 

What can you^ Reverend Levij here take ill ? 
Men still had firalts^ and men will have them still; 
He that hath none^ and lives as angels do^ 
Must be an angel ; — but what's that to you ? 

While mighty Lewis finds the Pope too great. 
And dreads the yoke of his impodng seat. 
Our sects a more tyrannic power assume. 
And would for scoipions change the rods of Rome« 
That church detail^ d the legacy divine ; 
Fanatics cast the pearls of heaven to swine : 
What, then, have honest thinking men to do. 
But chuse a mean between the usurping two ? 

Nor can the Egyptian patriarch blame a muse. 
Which for his finnness does his heat excuse ; 
IVhatever counsels have approved his creed. 
The prefiu^, surei vras his own act and deed. 
Our churdi will have the pre&ce read, youll say : 1 
'Tis true, but so she will the Apocrypha ; > 

And muibi as can believe them freely may. / 

But did ihat God, so little understood, 
Whose darlinff attribute is being good. 
From tiie dark womb of the rude chaos bring 
Such various creatures, and make man their king, 
.VOL. X. C 
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Yet leave his fitvoorite, man^ his chiefest cave> 
More wretched than the vilest insects are ? 

O ! how much happier and more safe are they^ 
If helpless millions must he doom'd a prey 
To yelling furies^ and for ever bum 
In tnat sad place^ from whence is na return. 
For unbelief in one they never knew. 
Or for not doing whdt Uiey could pot do | 

The very fiends know for what crime they fell. 
And so do all their followers that rebel ; 
If then a blind, well-meaning Indian stray. 
Shall the great gulph be shew'd him fbr the way ? 

For better ends our kind Redeemer died. 
Or. the fall'n angels' rooms will be but ill supplied. 

That Christ, who at the gre^t deciding day, 
(For he declares what he resolves to say^ 
Will damn the goats for their ill-natured faults. 
And save the sheep fi)r actions, not fbr thoughts. 
Hath too much mercy to send them to hell. 
For humble charity, and hoping well. 

To what stupidity are zealots grown, 1 

Whose inhumanity, profusely shown > 

In damning crowds of souls, may damn their own ! J 

111 err, at least, on the securer side, 
A convert free fropi QMlioe fi^d from pride* 

H«SCOUMOK. 



TO 

MR PRYPilN, 

ON HIS POEM CALLED 

RELIGIO LAICI. 

Great is the ta«kj and worthy such a muse. 

To do faith right, yet reason oisabuse. 

How cheerfully tlie soul does take its flight 

On &ith's 8tro9g wings, guided by reason's light ! 

But reason does in v^n her beams diiq[»lay, 1 

Shewing to th' pla^, whence first she came, the way, > 

If Peters heirs must stUl hold fast the key, J 

The house, which many mansions should contaiii. 

Formed by the great wise Architect in vain. 

Of disproportioipk justly we accuse. 

If the straiji giate stjiU entrance must refuse. 

5 
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The only free enriching port God made. 
What shameful monopoly did invade ? 
One factions company engross'd the trade. 
Thou to the distant shore hast safdy sail'd. 
Where the best pilots have so often fail'd. 



} 

Freely we now inay buv the pearl of price ; 1 

The happy land abounos with frag^rant spice, > 

And nomiiuz is forbidden there but vice. J 

Thou best Columbus to the unknown world ! 

Mountains of doubt, that in thy way were hurled, 

Thv generous fidth has bravely overcome. 

Ana ^ade heaven truly our familiar home. 

Let crowds impossibilities receive ; 

Who cannot tmnk, ought not to disbelieve. 

Let them pay tithes, and bood-wink'd go to heaven r 

But sure tne ouaker could not be foi^ven. 

Had not the clerk, who hates lay-pohey, ^ 

Found out, to countervail the injury, S- 

S wearing, a trade of which they are not free. J 

Too long has captive reason been enslaved, 

Btj visions scared, and airy phantasms braved, 

List'ninp^ to each proud enthusiastic fool, 

Fretendmg oonscknoe, but designing rule ; 

Whilst law, f<ttBi, interest, ignorance, des^;n. 

Did in the holy cheat together join. 

Like vain astrologav, gazing on the skies. 

We fall, and did not dare to trust our eyes. 

'Tis time at last to fix the trembling soul. 

And by thy compass to point out the pole ; 

AU men agree in what is to be done. 

And each man's heart his table is of stone. 

Where he the god-writ character may view ; 

Were it as needful, fidth had been so too. 

Oh, that our greatest fault were humble doubt. 

And that we were more just, thoi^h less devout ! 

What reverence should we pay ihj sacred rhymes. 

Who, in these factious too-oclievmg times. 

Has taught us to obey, and to distrust ; 

Yet, to ourselves, our king, and God, prove just. 

Thou want'st not praise from an insuring friend ; 

The poor to thee on double interest lend. 

So strong thy reasons, and so dear thy sense. 

They bring, like day, their own bright evidence ; 

Yet, whOst mysterious truths to light vou bring. 

And heavenly things in heavenly numoers sing, 

The joyful younger chdr may dap the wing. 
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'Ti8 nobly done^ a Lmnan's creed profcst. 
When all our faith or late hung on a prieat ; 
His doubtful words, like orades received. 
And, when we could not uiiderstand, belieyed. 
Triumphant fkiih now takes a nobler course, 
*Tis sentle, but resists intruding force.' 
Weak reason may pretend an awful sway. 
And consistories charge her to obey ; 
f Strange nonsense, to confine the sacred Dove, ^ 
And narrow rules prescribe how he shall love, > 

And how upon the barren waters move.) } 

But she rejects and scorns their proud pretence. 
And, whilst those git>v%ig things depend on sense. 
She mounts on certain wings, and flies on high. 
And looks upon a dazzling mystery. 
With fixed, and steadv, and an eagle's eye. 
Great kin^^ of verse, tnat dost instruct and please. 
As Orpheus soften'd the rude savages ; 
And gently fireest us from a double care. 
The Dold Socinian, and the papal chair : 
Thy judgment is correct, thy fancv young, 
Thy numbers, as thy generous fiutn, are strong : 
Whilst through dark prejudice Ihey force their way. 
Our souls shake off the mght, and view the day. 
We live secure from mad enthusiasts' rage. 
And fond tradition, now grown blind with age* 
Let fiictious and ambitious souls repine, y 

Thy reason's strong, and generous thy design ; . > 
And always to do well is only thine. 3 

Tho. Cksech. 



} 
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Dim as the borrowed beams of moon and stars 

To lonely, weary, wandering travellers, 

Is reason to the soul : and as, on high, 

Those rolKng fires discover but the sky. 

Not light us here ; so reason's glimmering ray 

Was lent, not to assure our doubtful way. 

But guide us upwards to a better day. 

And as those nightly tapers disappear. 

When day's bright lord ascends our hemisphere ; 

So pale grows reason at religion's sight. 

So dies, and so dissolves in supernatural light. 

Some few, whose lamp shone brighter, have been led 

From cause to cause, to nature's sacred head» 

And found that one First Principle must be : 

But what, or who, that universal He ; 

Whether some soul, encompassing this ball, 

Unmade, unmoved ; yet making, moving all ; 

Or various atoms' interfering dance 

Leap'd into form, the noble work of chance ; 

Or this great All was fix>m eternity,— 

Not even the Stagyrite himself could see. 

And Epicurus guess'd, as well as he. 



} 
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As blindly groped they for a future state, 
As rashly judged of providence and fate ; 
But least of ail could their endeavours find 
What most concerned the good of human kind ; 
For happiness was never to be found. 
But vanish'd from them like enchanted ground.^ 
One thought content the good to be enjoy'd ; 
This very little accident destroyed : 
The wiser madaieil did fbt virtue toil, 
A thorny, or, at best, a barren soil : 
In pleasure some their glutton souls would steep ; 
But found their line too short, the well too deep, 
And leaky vessels which no bliss could keep. 
Thus anxious thoughts in endless circles roll. 
Without a centre where to fix the soul : 
In this wild maze their vain endeavours end :— 
How can the less the greater comprehend ? 
Or finite reason reach infinity ? 
For what could fathom God were more than he. 
The Deist thinks he stands on firmer ground ; 
Cities £u/)«iat ! the mighty secret's found : 
God is that spring of good^ supreme and best. 
We made to serve, and in that service blest. 
If so, some rules of worship must be given. 
Distributed alike to all by heaven ; 
Else God were partial, and to some denied 
The means his justice should for all provide. 
This general worship is to praise and pray ; 
One part to borrow blessings, one to pay ; 
And when fiml nature slides into offence^ 
The sacrifice for crimes is penitence. 



* The author applies the same simile ta the use of rhyme in 
tn^edy; 

Passion's too fierce to be in fetters bound. 
And nature flies him like enchanted ground. 

Frohffue to Aureng'ZeUn 
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Yet since the efibcts of providence, w6 find, 
Are variously dispensed to human kind ; 
That vice triumphs, and virtue suffers here> 
A brand that soVei'eign justice cannot bear } 
Our reason prompts us to a future state^ 
The last appeal fit>m fbrtuHe and fironi &te^ 
Where God's all-righteous ways will be declared; 
The bad meet punishment, the good reward. 
Thus man by his own strength to heaveti would 
soar. 
And would not h^ obliged to God for more. 
Vain wretched creature, how art thou misled, 
To think thy wit these god-like notions bred ! 
These truths are not the product of thy mind. 
But dropt from heaven, and of a nobler kind. 
Reveal'd religion first informed thy sights 
And reason saw not till fkith sprung ue light 
Hence all thy natural worship takes the source ; 
'Tis revelation what thou think'st discourse. 
Els^ how com'st thou to see these truths so clear. 
Which so obscure to heathens did appear? 
Not Plato these, nor Aristotle found. 
Nor he whose wisdoto oracles tenowrfd* 
Hast thou a wit so deep, or so sublime. 
Or canst thou lower dive, or higher climb ? 
Canst thou by reason more of godhead know 
Than Plutarch, Seneca, or Cicero ? 
Those giant wits, in happier ages bom. 
When arms and arts did Greece and Rome adorn. 
Knew no such system ; no such piles could raise 
Of natural worship, built on prayer and praise 
To one sole God ; 

Nor did remorse to expiate sin prescribe. 
But slew their fellow-creatures for a bribe : 
The guiltless victim groan*d for their offence. 
And cruelty and blood was penitence. 



Kv Google 
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If sheep and oxen could atone for men. 

Ah ! at how cheap a rate the rich might $in ! 

And great oppressors might heaven's wrath beguile^ 

By offering his own creatures for a spoil ! 

Darest thou, poor worm, offend Infinity, 

And must the terms of peace be given by thee ? 

Then thou art justice in the last appeal ; 

Thy easy God instructs thee to rebel ; 

And, like a king remote and weak, must take 

What satisfaction thou art pleased to make. 

But if there be a Power too just and strong. 
To wink at crimes, and bear unpunish'd wrong ; 
Look humbly upward, see his will disclose 
The forfeit first, and then the fine impose ; 
A mulct thy poverty could never pay. 
Had not Eternal Wisdom found tne way, 
. And with celestial wealth supplied thy store ; 
His justice makes the fine, his mercy quits the score. 
See God descending in thy human fi-ame ; 
The offended suffering in the offender's name ; 
All thv misdeeds to him imputed see. 
And all his righteousness devolved on thee. 

For, granting we have sinn'd, and that the offence 
Of man is made against Omnipotence, 
Some price that bears proportion must be paid. 
An innnite with infinite be weigh'd. 
See then the Deist lost : remorse for vice 
Not paid, or paid inadequate in price : 
What farther means can reason now direct. 
Or what relief firom human wit expect ? 
That shews us isick ; and sadly are we sure 
Still to be sick, till heaven reveal the cure : 
If then heaven's will must needs be understood. 
Which must, if we want cure, and heaven be good» 
Let all records of will reveal'd be shown ; 
With Scripture all in equal balance thrown. 
And our one sacred Book will be that one, ^ 
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Proof needs not here ; for, whether we compare 
That impious, idle, superstitious ware 
Of rites, lustrations, offerings, which before. 
In various ages, various countries bore. 
With christian faith and virtues, we shall find 
None answering the great ends of human kind. 
But this one rule of life ; that shews us best 
How Gk)d may be appeased and mortals blest. 
Whether from length of time its worth we draw. 
The word is scarce more ancient than the law : 
Heaven's early care prescribed for every age ; 
F;rst, in the soul, and after^ in the page. 
Or, whether more abstractedly we look. 
Or on the writers, or the written book. 
Whence, butfromheaven,couldmenunskiirdin arts. 
In several ages bom, in several parts. 
Weave such agreeing truths ? or how, or why. 
Should all conspire to cheat us with a lie ? 
Unask'd their pains, ungrateful their advice. 
Starving their gain, and martyrdom their price. 

If on the bode itself we cast our view. 
Concurrent heathens prove the story true : 
The doctrine, miracles ; which must convince. 
For heaven in them appeals to human sense ; 
And, though they prove not, they confirm the cause. 
When what is taught agrees with nature's laws* 

Then for the style, majestic and divine. 
It speaks no less than God in every line ; 
Commanding words, whose force is still the same 
As the first fiat that produced our frame. 
All faiths, beside, or did by arms ascend. 
Or sense indulged has made mankind their fiiend ; 
This only doctrine does our lusts oppose. 
Unfed by nature's soil, in which it grows ; 
Cross to our interests, curbing sense, and sin ; 
Oppressed without, and undermined within. 
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It thrives throu^ pain ; it's own tormentors tires^ 
And with a stubborn patience still aspires. 
To what can reason such effects assign. 
Transcending nature, but to laws divine ? 
Which in that sacred volume are contained, 
Sufficient, clear, and for that use ordain'd. 

But stay : the Deist here will urge anew, 
No supernatural worship can be true ; 
Because a general law is that alone 
Which must to all, and every where, be known ; 
A style so large as not this book can claim. 
Nor aught that bears reveal'd religion's name. 
'Tis said, the sound of a Messiah's birth 
Is gone through all the habitable earth ; 
But still that text must be confined alone 
To what was then inhabited, and known ; 
And what provision could from thence accrue 
To Indian souls, and worlds discovered new ? 
In other parts it helps, that, ages past. 
The Scripturesthere wereknown, and wereembraced. 
Till sin spread once again the shades of night : 
What's that to these who never saw the light ? 

Of all objections this indeed is chief, / 

To startle reason, stagger frail belief: 
We grant, 'tis true, that heaven from human sens^ 
Has hid the secret paths of providence ; / 

But boundless wisdom, boundless mercy, may 
Find even for those bewilder'd souls a way. 
If from his nature foes may pity claim. 
Much more may strangers, who ne'er heard his nam^ ; 
And, though no name be for salvation known. 
But that of his eternal Son's ''^ alone ; 



* All the editions read Sen's, which seems to make a double 
genitive, unless we construe the line to mean, '' the name of hi 
Eternal Son's salvation." I own I should have been glad to ha^ 
found aA authority for reading Son. 
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Who knows how &t transcending goodness can 
Extend the merits of that Son to man ? 
Who knows what reasons may his mercy lead. 
Or ignorance invincible may plead ? 
Not only charity bids hope the best. 
But more the great apostle has exprest t 
That, if the Gentiles, whom no law inspired. 
By nature did what was by law required ; 
They, who the written rule had never known. 
Were to themselves both rule and law alone ; 
To nature's plain indictment they shall plead. 
And by their conscience be condemned or freed. 
Most righteous doom ! because a rule reveal'd 
Is none to those from whom it was concealed. 
Then those, who followed reason's dictates right. 
Lived up, and lifted high their natural light. 
With Socrates may see their Maker's face, / 

While thousand rubrid'-martyrs want a place. \ 

Nor does it baulk my charity, to find 
The Egyptian Bishop of another mind ; 
For, though his Creed eternal truth contains, 
'Tis hard for man to doom to endless pains 
All, who believed not all his zeal required ; 
Unless he first could prove he was inspired. 
Then let us either think he meant to say. 
This faith, where published, was the only way ; 
Or else conclude, that, Arius to confute, 
The good old man, too eager in dispute. 
Flew high ; and, as his christian fuiy rose, 
Damn'd all for heretics who durst oppose. 

Thus far my charity this path has tried ; 
A much iinskilful, but well-meaning guide : 
Yet what they are, even these crude thoughts were 

hved 
By reading that which better thou hast read ; 
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Thy matchless author^s work, which thou, myfiiend, 
By well translating better dost commend ;* 
Those youthful hours which, of thy equals, most 
In toys have squander'd, or in vice have lost. 
Those hours hast thou to nobler use employed. 
And the severe delights of truth enjoy'd. 
Witness this weighty book, in which appears 
The crabbed toil of many thoughtful years. 
Spent by thy author, in the sifting care 
Of rabbins' old sophisticated ware 
From gold divine ; which he who well can sort 
May afterwards make algebra a sport ; 
A treasure' which, if country-curates buy. 
They Junius and Tremellius may defy ;+ 
Save pains in various readings and translations. 
And without Hebrew make most leam'd quotations; 
A work so full with various learning fraught, 
So nicely ponder'd, yet so strongly wrought. 
As nature's height and art's last hand required ; 
As much as man could compass, uninspired ; 
Where we may see what errors have been made 
Both in the copiers' and translators' trade ; 
How Jewish, Popish, interests have prevail'd. 
And where infallibility has fail'd. 

For some, who have his secret meaning guess'd. 
Have found our author not too much a priest ; 
For fashion-sake he seems to have recourse 
To pope, and councils, and traditions' force ; 
But he that old traditions could subdue. 
Could not but find the weakness^of the new : 



♦ Simon'8 Critical History of the Old Testament, translated 
by the young gentleman to whom the poem i» addressed. — See 
Preface. 

t Calvinistic diWnes, who made translations of the Scripture, 
with commentaries, on which Pere Simon makes learned criti* 
cisms. 
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If Scripture, though derived from heavenly birtb» 
Has been but carelessly preserved on earth ; 
If God*s own people, who of God before 
Knew what we know, and had been promised more^ 
In fuller terms, of heaven's assisting care, 
And who did neither time nor study spare 
To keep this book untainted, unperplext. 
Let in gross errors to corrupt the text. 
Omitted paragraphs, embroiled the sense. 
With vain traditions stopt the gaping fence. 
Which every common hand puli'd up with ease, — 
What safety from such brusnwood-helps as these? 
If written words from time are not secured. 
How can we think have oral sounds endured ? 
Which thus transmitted, if one mouth has fail'd. 
Immortal lies on ages are entail'd ; 
And that some such have been, is proved too plain. 
If we consider interest, church, and gain. 

O but, says one, tradition set aside. 
Where can we hope for an unening guide ? • 
For, since the original Scripture has been lost. 
All copies disagreeing, maim'd the most. 
Or Christian faith can have no certain ground. 
Or truth in church-tradition must be found. 

Such an omniscient church we wish indeed ; 
Twere worth both Testaments, cast in the Creed : 
But if this mother be a guide so sure. 
As can all doubts resolve, all truth secure. 
Then her infallibility as well 
Where copies are corrupt or lame can tell ; 
Restore lost canons with as little pains. 
As truly explicate what still remains ; 
Which yet no council dare pretend to do,* 
Unless, like Esdras, they could write it new: 
Strange confidence still to interpret true. 
Yet not be sure that all they have explained, 
Is in the blest original contain'd. 



■•} 
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More safe, and much more modest 'tis, to say 

God would not leave mankind without a way ; 

And that the Scriptures, though not every where 

Free from corruption, or entire, or clear. 

Are uncorrupt, sufficient, clear, entire. 

In all things which our needful faith require. 

If others in the same glass better see, 

*Tis for themselves they look, but not for me j 

For my salvation must its doom receive. 

Not from what others, but what I believe. 

Must all tradition then be set aside ? 
This to affirm were ignorance or pride. 
Are there not many points, some needfiil sure 
To saving faith, that Scripture leaves obscure ? 
Which every sect will wrest a several way. 
For what one sect interprets, all sects may. 
We hold, and say we prove from Scripture plain. 
That Christ is God ; the bold Sodnian 
From the same Scripture urges he's but man 
Now what appeal can end the important suit ? 
Both parts talk loudly, but the rule is mute; 

Shall I speak plain, and, in a nation free. 
Assume an honest layman's liberty ? 
I think, according to my little skill. 
To my own mo&er-church submitting still. 
That many have been saved, and many may. 
Who never heard this question brought in play 
The unlettered Christian, who believes in gross. 
Plods on to heaven, and ne'er is at a loss ; 
For the strait gate would be made straiter yet, 
Were none admitted there but men of wit. 



* The Socinians, or followers of Lelius Socinius, denied the 
doctrine of the Trinity and of Redemption. The modem Uni- 
tarians have embraced some of the prmciples of this sect. 



:} 
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The few by nature fonn'd, with learning fimught^ 
Bom to instruct, as others to be taught. 
Must study well the saored page ; and see 
Which doctrine, this or that, does best agree 
With the whole tenor of the work divine. 
And plainliest points to heaven's reveal'd design ; 
Whidi exposition flows from genuine sense. 
And which is forced by wit and eloquence. 
Not that tradition's parts are useless here. 
When general, old, disinterested, and clear. ^ / 
That ancient fathers thus expound the page, 
Gives truth the reverend majesty of age ; 
Confirms its force by bideing every test ; 
For best authorities, next rules, are best ; , 
And still the nearer to the spring we go. 
More limpid, more unsoil'd, the waters flow. 
Thus, first, traditions were a proof alone ; 
Could we be certain, such they were, so known ; 
But since some flaws in long descent may be. 
They make not truth, but probability. 
Even Arius and Pelagius durst provoke 
To what the centuries preceding spoke :* 
Such difierence is there in an oft-told tale ; 
But truth by its own sinews will prevail. 
Tradition written, therefore, more commends 
Authority, than what firom voice descends ; 
And this, as perfect as its kind can be, 
Bx)lls down to us the sacred history ; 
Which, firom the universal church received. 
Is tried, and, after, for itself believed. 

The partial Papists would infer firom hence. 
Their church, in last resort, should judge the sense. 



* The founders of two noted heresies/ who, nevertheless, as the 
poet observes, ventured to appeal to the tractions of the church 
in support of their doctrines. 
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But first they would assume, with wonderous art, 
Themselves to be the whole, who are but part 
Of that vast frame, the Churdi ; yet grant they were 
The banders down, can they from thence infer 
A right to interpret? or, would they, alone 
Who brought the present, claim it for their own ? 
The book's a common largess to mankind. 
Not more for them than every man designed ; 
The welcome news is in the letter found ; 
The carrier's riot commissioned to expound. 
It speaks itself, and what it does contain, 
In all things needful to be known, is plain. 

In times o'ergrown with rust and ignorance, 
A gainful trade their clergy did advance ; 
When want of learning kept the laymen low. 
And none but priests were authorized to know ; 
When what small knowledge was, in them did dwell. 
And he a god, who could but read and spell, — 
Then Mother Church did mightily prevail : 
She parcell'd out the Bible by retail ; 
But still expounded what she sold or gave. 
To keep it in her power to damn and save. 
Scripture was scarce, and, as the market went. 
Poor laymen took siEilvation on content, ' 
As needy men lake money, good or bad. 
God's word they had not, but the priest's they had ; 
Yet whatever false conveyances they made. 
The lawyer^still was certain to be paid. 
In those dark times they leam'd their knack so well. 
That by long use they grew in&Uible. 
At last, a knowing age began to enquire 
If they the book, or that did them inspire ; 
And, making narrower search, they found, though 

late, 
Thatwhat they thought thepriest's, was their estate; 
Taught by the will produced, the written word. 
How long they had been cheated on record. 
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Then every man, who saw the title fair, * ' . 

Claim'd a chUd's part/ and put in for a share ; 
Consulted soberly his private good. 
And saved himself as cheap as e'er he could. 

'Tis true, my friend, — and far be flattery hence, — 
This good had full as bad a consequence ; 
The fix)k thus put in every vulgar hand. 
Which each presumed he best could understand. 
The common rule was made the common prey. 
And at the mercy of the rabble lay. 
The tender page with homy fists was gall'd. 
And he was gifted most, that loudest bawl'd ; 
The spirit gave the doctoral degree. 
And every member of a company 
Was of his trade and of the Bible free. 
Plain truths enough for needful use they found ; ' 
But men would still be itching to expound ; 
Each was ambitious of the obscurest place. 
No measure ta'en from knowledge, all from grace. 
Study and pains "were now no more their care ; 
Texts were explain'd by fasting and by prayer : 
This was the fruit the private spirit brought, 
Occasion'd by great zeal and little thought. 
While crowds unleam'd, with rude devotion warm. 
About the sacred viands buz and swarm ; 
The fly-blown text creates a crawling brood, 
And turns to maggots what was meant for food.* 



* Perhaps this idea is borrowed from *^ Hudibras : 

The learned write, an insect breeze 
la but a mongrel pnnce of bees* 
That falls before a storm on cows. 
And stings the founders of his house. 
Prom whose ooiiupted flesh, that breed 
Of vermin did at first proceed. 
So, ere the storm of war broke out, 
Rdigion spawned a various rout 
Of petulant capricious sects, 
^ The maggots of corrupted texts, 

VOL. X, D 
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A thousand daily sects rise up and die ; 

A thousand naOTe the perifih'd race supply ; 

So all we make of heaven's discovar'd will. 

Is not to have it, or to use it ill. 

The danger's much the same ; on several shelves 

If others wredc us, or we wreck ourselves. 

What th^n remains, but, waiving each extreme, 
Tlie tides of ignorance and pride to stem ; 
Neither so ric£ a treasure to forego. 
Nor proudly seek beyond our power to know ? 
Faith is not built on disquisitions vain ; 
The things we must believe are few and plain : 
But since men will bdieve more than they need. 
And every man will make himself a creed. 
In doubtful questions 'tis the safest way 
To learn what unsuspected ancients say ; 
For 'tis not likely we should higher soar 
In seardi of heaven, than all the church before ; 
Nor can we be deceiveii, unless we see 
The Scripture and the Fathers disagree. 
If, after all, they stand suspected still, 
^ (For no man's Kuth depends upon his will,) 

'Tis some relief, that points, not clearly known. 
Without much hazard may be let alone ; 
And, after hearing what our diurch can say. 
If still our reason runs another way, 
That private reason 'tis more just to curb, 
' Than by disputes the public peace disturb : 

For points obscure are of small use to learn ; 
I But common quiet is mankind's concern. 
Thus have I made my own opinions clear. 
Yet neither praise expect, nor censure fear ; 
And this unpolish'd rugged verse I chose. 
As fittest for discourse, and nearest prose ; 

That first run all religion down. 
And after every swarm its own. 

HutUhrat, Fart III. canto 2. « 
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For while from sacred truth I do not swerve, 
Tom Stemhold'd, or Tom Shadwell's rhymes will 
serve." 



^ * The famous Tom Brown is pleased to droll on this associa- 
tion of persons ; being a part of the punishment which he says 
the Laureat inflicted on Shadwell for presuming to dispute his 
theatrical infidlibility. '^ But^ gentlemen, when I had thus, in 
the plenitude of my power, issued out the above-mentioned de* 
cretal epistles, you cannot imagine what abundance of adversa- 
ries I created myself: some were for appealing to a free unbias- 
sed sjmod of impartial authors ; others were for suing out a quo 
warranto^ to examine the validity of my charter. Not to mention 
tiiose of higher quality, I was immediately set upon by the fierce 
£lkanah, the Empress of Morocco's agent, who at that time com- 
manded a party of Moorish horse, in order to raise the Siege of 
Grenada ; and a fat old gouty gentleman, commonly called the 
King of Basan, who had almost devoured the stage with free quar- 
ter loT his men of wit and humourists. But I countermined all 
their designs against my crown and person in a moment ; for I 
presently got ue one to be dressed up in a sanbenit, under the 
unsanctified name of Doeg ; the other I coupled myself with his 
namesake Tom Stemhold. Being thus degraded from their poeti- 
cal functions, and become incapable of crowning princes, raising 
ghosts, and offering any more incense of flattery to the livii^ and 
the dead, I delivered them over to the secular arm, to be chasti- 
sed by the furious dapper-wits of the Inns of Court, and the 
young critics of the university. Furthermore, to prevent all in- 
fection of their errors, I directed my monitory letters to the Sieur 
Batterton, advising him to keep no correspondence, either di- 
rectly, or indirectly, with those foresaid apostates from sense and 
reason ; adding, that in case of 'neglect, I would certainly put 
the theatre under an interdict, send a troop of dragoons from 
Drury-Lane to demolish his garrison in Salisbury-court, and ab- 
solve all his subjects, even to the sub-deacons and acolythes of 
the stage, his trusty door-keepers and candle-lighters, from their 
oaths of fealty and allegiance." — Reasons for MrBayes' changing 
his Religion, 
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FUNERAL PINDARIC POEM, 

SACKXD TO TUB 
HAPPY MEMOEY OF 

KING CHARLES IL 



Fortunati ambo si quid mea carmha posstmt. 
Nulla dies unquam memori vos eximei tgtkh 
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The d^th of Charles II. was sudden and unexpeeted. After 
he had «pparendy ^mpletely subdued the popular party^ and 
was preparing, as has been confidently alleged, a similar conquest 
over the high-flying followers of the Duke of York, in the midst 
of his present triumph and future projects, he was^ on the morn- 
ing of the 2d February, 1684-5, seized with a sudden fit, which 
resembled an apoplexy. He was bled by one King, a chemist, who 
happened to be in waiting, and experienced a temporary relief. 
From the 2d till the 6th, he continued in a languishing state, the 
Duke of York being in constant attendance on his death-bed. On 
the forenoon of the 6th, Charles died, to the general grief of his 
subjects, by whom he was personally beloved, and who had reason 
to fear, that his worst public measures would be followed out 
with more rigour by his successor. 

A numerous host of rhjrmers stepped forward with their condo* 
lences upon this event.* Among these, we find few eminent names 



* The following NoeniA, among otben, ooeur in Mr Luttreirs Collection : 

«< A Pindarick Ode, by Sir P. P. Knight of the Bath.*' 

** A Pindarick Ode on the Death of our late Sovereign, with an ancient Pro* 
pheey on his present Majesty, by Afira Behn.'* 

** A Poem, humbly dedicated to the Great Pattern of Piety and Virtue, 
Catherine, Queen Dowager, on the Death of her dear Lord and Husband, King 
Charles II. By the Same. (4th April, 1685.)" 

*< The Vision, a Pindarick Ode, by Edmund Arwaker, M. A.'* 

** The Second Part of Ditto, on the Coronation of James and Mazy.*' This 
author poured forth a similar efiusion upon the death of Queen Mary. 

*• A Pindarick Ode on the Death of Charles II., by J. H.** 

Ireland*s Tears to the sacred Memory of our late Dread Sovere^, King 
Charles II., 11th April, 1685." 

** Pittas univertitaiU Oxonimnt in obUum augusiistimi et deHderatiitifni 
MUgit CaroH SecuntU:* 
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besides that of Dryden. Otway, indeed^ has left a poem on the 
subject) called '^ Windsor Castle ;" and he began a pastoral^ which^ / 
fortunately for his reputation^ heleft unfinisheid.* From the laureat 
a deeper tone of lamentation was due. Butwhetherthesenseof dis- 
charging a task^ a sense so chilling always to poetical imagination, 
had fettered Dry den's powers, or from whatever other reason, his 
Amend pindaric has not been esteemed one of his happiest Ijrric 
effusions. It is devoid of any appearance of deep feeling on the part 
of the author himself. This is tne more remarkable, as themanners 
of Charles were eminently calculated to attract affection, andDry-- 
den had been admitted to a greater share of royal intercourse than 
is usually, necessary to excite the personal attachment of a sub- 
ject to a condescending monarch. But whether Dryden, as he is 
sometimes believed to have owned, was unapt to feel or express 
the more tender passions, or whether he saw the character of 
Charles so closely, as to discern the selfishness of his hollow cour- 
tesy, it is certain, that the poet seems wonderfully little interested. 



Duke, and others, also invoked Melpomene on this mournful occasion : but» 
perhaps, the most remarkable of all these lamentations is, <• The Quaker's Elegy 
on the Death oJT Charles, late King of England, written by W. P. adnoere lover 
of Charles and James, (SIst March, 1985.)*' «' Tears wiped off, a Second Part,, 
on the Coronation, (92d April.)'* This curious dirge begins thys : 

What wondrous change in waking do I find, 
For a strange something does my sense unbind ; 
Truth has possesaM my darkened soul all o'er 
. With an unusual light, not known before ; 
And doth inform me, that some star is gone, 
From whose kind influence we had life alone. • 

No sooner had this stranger seized my soul, ^ 

But Rachel knockM, to raise me from my bed. 
And, with a voice of sorrow did condole 

The loss of Charles, whom she declared was dead ; 
Charles dost thou mean we King of England call, 
That lived within the manaion of Whit^aU ? 
Yes— 'tis too true, &c. 

♦ '* Windsor Castle, in a monument to our late sovereign. King Charles 
II.,'* contains some striking passages. But, for the tenuity of the pastoral, even 
the taste of the age can hardly excuse the author of " Venice Preserved.'* For 
example : 

Ye tender lambs, stray not so fast away ; 

To weep and mourn, let us together stay ; 

0*er all the universe let it be spread. 

That now the shepherd of the flock is dead ; 

The royal Pan, that shepherd of the sheep, 

He, who to leave his flock did dying weep, 

Is gone ! Ah ! gone, ne'er to return from death's cterudl sleep.. v 
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in the sonrowful theme. Even when he mentions his literary m« 
tercourse with the deceased monarchy he does not suppress a mur-t 
mur, that he was niggard in rewarding themuses whom he loved; 
that 

l i tde was thdr hire, and li^^t thdr gain* 

This absence of personal feeling on the part of the author^ 
spreads a coldness over the whole elegy; whicn we regret iheless 
as the pensioned monarch ill deserved a deeper lamentation^ It is 
diiefly owing to his want of sympath^r^ connected with an over in* 
dalgence in conceit^ a fault which immediately flows from the 
other^ being an effort of ingenuity to supply the want of passion, 
tiiat tiie *' Threnodia Augustalis" has been neglected. We have 
to lament some overstrained metaphors and similes. The sun 
went back ten degrees in the dial of Ahaz ; a miraculous sign that 
Hezekiah was to live ; and tiiis is compared to the j^ve days du- 
ring which the disease of Charles gained ground^ until it was obvi-* 
ous that he was to die. The prayers of the people carrying heaven 
by storm^ and almost forcing heaven to revoke its decrees, is ex«* 
travagant, not to say pro&ne. Yet, with all its faults of coldness 
and conceit, this poem seems rather to have been under-rated. 
It appears to great advantage when compared with others on the 
same subjecU Otway, who affects a warmer display of passion, a 
particular in which Dryden is said to have acknowledged his su-« 
pericHity, has £Ulen into the opposite &ult, of describing the deaths 
bed rather of a tender husband or lover, attended by his wife or 
mistress, tiian that of a king waited on by his successor.* Dry- 
den's picture of the duke's grief is much more appropriate and 
striking: 

Honor in all his pomp was there. 
Mute and magnificent, without a tear. 



-f We shall here insert the last meeting of the royal brothers, as described 
in ** Windsor Casde,*' which the reader may contrast with the same theme in the 
** Threnodia." 

Here, painter, if thou can*st, thy art improve, ^ 
And show the wonders of fraternal love ; 
How mourning James by fading Charles did stand. 
The dying grasping the surviving hand ; 
How round each others necks their arms they cast, 
MoanM, with endearing murmurings, and embraced ; 
And of their parting pangs such marks did give, 
'Twere hard to guess which yet could longest live. 
Both their sad tongues quite lost the power to speak, 
And their kind hearts seemM both prepared to break, 
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The joy <it the peofile ufion die Madoiu prospect of the King'c 
recovery is also a striking pieture : 

Men met each other with erected look ; 
The steps were higher that thqr took ; 
Friends to congratulate their friends made haste. 
And long inveterate fbes saluted as thej ^ost. 

/There are rtkmy other fine pafisages in tlie " Threiiodia;" though 
the general effect is kas impressive than naight have been expect* 
ed. The description in the thirteenth stanza, for example, of the 
effects on poetry and literature produced by ibe Restoration, and 
that of the return of liba'ty» 

Without whose charms even' peace would he 
But a dull quiet slavery, 

are both striking.-^The character of Charles ; his wit^ parts, and 
powers of conversatidn; h\i gmitle manners^ and fimtness of dkpo« 
siition, whidi, like a w^-Wi'o^giht blad«, kept; ^ren in yieMiiij^, 
the native toughness of the steel^^^-^sl-e all themes of panegyric^ 
which9th6ttghperhapexaegera!ted,atewell-ehosen,anaeflcquisit(»« 
ly brought out It is indeed a peculiar attribute of Dryden's praise, 
that it is always appropriate; while the gross adulation of bis con* 
temporaries gave uidiscriminately the stone broad features to all 
their subjects, and thereby v6ry often converted their intended 
panegyric into satire, not the less bitter because undesigned, 
bryden, for instance, in this whole poem, has never once men-* 
tinned the queen ; sensible that the gaiety of Charles* lifii and his 
frequent amours rendered her conjugal grief, which some of the 
elegiasts chose to describe in terms approaching to blasphemy, 
an apocryphal, as well as a delicate theme.* He knew that 
praise, to do honour to the giver and receiver, must either have 
a real foundation in desert, or at least what, by the skilful ma« 
nagement of the poet, may be easily represented as such. 



* Perhaps the most eoEtrAordinary instance of flattery, wrought up to im- 
piety, occurs in Mrs Behn's Address to the Queen on the Deadi of her Hua- 
band :— 

Methinks I see you like the queen of heaven. 
To whom all patience and all grace was given 
When the great Lord of life himself was laid 
Upon her lap, all wounded, pale, and dead ; 
Transpierced with anguish, even to death transformed. 
So she bewail*d her God, so sigh'd, so mourn'd, 
So his blest image in her heart remain 'd. 
So his blest memory o*er her soul still reigned ; 
She lived the sacred victim tp deplore. 
And never knew, or wish'd a pleasure more; 
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^ itftviii^ dtictttfiHl tfa^ melancholy t>ifrt6f Kis nMect, ibf^poet, 
iicedrding to ^e ipprcrired ciistom in such case^i findscftute for 
rejoiciiig iti thb^Hedesidon of Jamesi as be bad motimed over the 
dbddi of bifir t^i^eCeisKsor. Freib bis firmness tf character amd 
kop^^osed military tatents^ the poet prbphesies a ! warlike and vio- 
toridns reigii : a sad imtmee fa&w seldom the |)detie and prophetie 
tfharacter^ so ofleii ebdmed, are united in the sanie individual I for 
;Jkmei^^ cts is well known, far from conqbering £Mign kiAgdoms> 
did libt draw ibe siVord even to defeild his own; But Vfery diffe- 
tent events were expected^ and augured, by the ahdal of ▼ersifien?^ 
wbb now rushed forward to gratulate his aocessimij* 

The pindaric measure^ in which the <f ThrenocHa Atigustalis" is 
written, (Contains iioibin^ pleasing to modem ears. The rhymes 
are ofedasidnally so far diqoined^ that, likls a&sbidnable married 
couple, they have nothing of union but the name. Thb inequalitiefis 
nf the verse l^ id^ violent, tmd retnitid us of ascending a broken 
and tinequtd sbdr-^ctte. Biit the age had been aocustomed tp 
this rythm, wbibb^ however improperly, was considered as a ge- 
huiheiinitttfibiiofthe style of Pindsr. kitmstakobeo^nedihat 
wbe^^ver, £ot a Iktle way, Dryden uateB a more regular measure^ 
be displays all his usual command oif harmony. The thirteenth 
stanza, for example, isadbappily distin^ishedbytnelodyof rkyme> 
as we have already observed it is emment in beauty of poetry. 
. The Latin title of this poem, like that of the ReUgto Laid, 
savours somewhat of affectation ; and has been tfufed by Johnson 
as not strictly dassical, a more unpardonable faultt 



• These are even more numerous than the Elegiasts on Charles's death. In 
the Luttrell Collection there are the following rare pieces :— 

** Panegyrit JacoU terenitsimiy ^. regi ipso die inauguraiiofUt.** 

*• A Poem on Do. by R. Philips." 

*• On Dob by a Young Gentleman.** 

'* A Panegyrick on Do. by the Author of the Plea for Succession." 

« A New Song on Do." 

*• A Poem on Do. by John Phffips." 

** A Poem upon the Coronation, by J. Baber, Esq." 

** A Pindarique to their Sacred Majesties on their Coronation." 

<* A Poem on Do. by R. Mansell, Gent." 

** A Panegyrick on Do. by Peter Ker :" with whose rapturous invitation to 
the ships to strand themselves for joy, we shall conclude the list : 

Let subjects sing, bells ring, and cannons roar ; 
And every ship come dancing to the shore. 

-f Dryden, perhaps, recollected the poem of Fitzpajme Fisher on CromweIl*s 
death, entitled, Threnodia Triumphali* kt obitum gerenistimi Nottri Principit 
Olvoarif Anglia: Scctice Hibernias cwn dominationilnu ubicunquejacentibuM Nu' 
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Mv learned friend, Dr Adam, has favoured me with the foUcnr^ 
ing defence of Dry den's phrase : '' With reqpect to the title which , 
that great poet gives to his el^y.on the death of Charles, making 
dlowanoe for &e taste of the times and the licence of poets in 
iramii^ names, I see no just foundation for Johnson's criticism on 
the epiSiet AugustaUs. Threnodia is a word purely Greek, used 
by no Latin author ; and AuguHaSs denotes, ' in honour^of Au- 
gustus;' thus, ludi Augustales, games instituted in honour'of Au-. 
gustus, Tac. An. 1,15 and 54 ; so sacerdoies vel sodales Augusiales, 
lb. and 2, 83. Hist. 2, Q5. Now, as Augustus was a name given 
to the succeeding emperors, I see no reason, why Augustalis may 
not be used to signify, ' in honour of any king.' Besides the very 
word Augustus denotes, 'venerable, august, royal:' and there* 
fore Threnodia AugusiaUs may. properly be put for, < An Elegy 
in honour of an august Prince.'*' 

The All! tide dedared the poem to be written *' hj John Dry- 
' den, servant to his late majesty, and to tiie present king ;" a style 
ivhich our autiior did not generally assume^ but which tiie occa- 
sion rendered peculiarly proper. The poem appears to have been 
popular, as it went through two editions in the course of 1685. 



j^ protectorit^ (Qici o^t/^ Septemb. 3fio.) Xlli ttupendix ptuHm xActorks^ et 
incredibaesdomifonugitetuccettuit Heroico carmine^ $uccincHmjper9tringuntur, 
Per FUxpaytuam Pmatorem. Londk^ 1658. 
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I. 

Thus long my grief has kept me dumb : 
Sure there's a lethargy in mighty woe, 
Tears stand congeal'd and cannot flow ; 

And the sad soul retires into her inmost room : 

Tears, for a stroke foreseen, afford relief; 
But, unprovided for a sudden blow. 
Like Niobe, we marble grow. 
And petrify with grief. 

Our British heaven was all serene, 
No threatening cloud was nigh. 
Not the least wrinkle to deform the sky ; 
We lived as unconcerned and happily 

As the first age in Nature's golden scene ; 
Supine amidst our flowing store. 
We slept securely, and we dreamt of more ; 
When suddenly the thunder-clap ^vas heaid, - 
It took us, unprepared, and out of guard. 
Already lost befi3re we fear'd. 

The amazing news of Charles at once were spread. 
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At once the general voice declared, 
^* Our gracious prince was dead." 
No sickness known before, no sjow disease, 
To soften grief by just degrees ; 
But, like an hurricane on Indian seas. 
The tempest rose ; 
An unexpected burst of woes,* , 
With scarce a breathing space betwixt. 
This now becalm'd, and perishing the next. 
As if great Atlas from his height 
Should sink beneath. hl^ heavenly wdght, • 
And, with a mighty flaw, the flaming wall. 

As once it shall. 
Should gape immense,* and, rashing down, over- 
whelm this nether ball ; 
So swift and so surprising was our fear : 
Our Atlas fell indeed ; but Hercules was near.f 

II. 

His pious brother, sure the best . 

Who ever bore that naipe;, 
Was newly rfe?n from bis jest. 

And, witlji ^ fervent fl^ame. 
His usual morning xpws ha4 jpst a^drest. 

For his dear soyereigfi's bealfh ; 
And hoped t<^ J^ay^ tljeijc? beard. 
In long incr^ea^ of ye^rs. 

In honour, fen^e, and we^ltfi: . 

Guiltless of greatness, thus he always pray'd. 

Nor knew nor wish'i those vows he made. 

On his own heifid should be repaid; 



*NoteL 

t Alluding to the fable of Hetoules supporting the be^yenly 
^sphexie when Atla9 W9s fatigued. 
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Soon as the ijl-omen'd rumour reached hin ear, 

(111 news is wing'd with fate, and flies apace,) 

Who can describe the amazement of his face ! 
Horror in all his pomp was there, 
Mute and magpificent, without a tear ; 
And then the hero first was seen to fear. 
Half unarray'd he ran to his relief 
So hasty and so artless was his grief : 
Appn>aching greatness met him with her charms 

Of power and future state ; 

But look'd so ghiustly in a brother's ^e. 
He shook her from his arms. 
Arrived within the mournful room, he saw 

A wild distraction, void of awe. 
And arbitrary grief unbounded by a law. 

God's image, God's anointed, lay 
Witiout motion, pulse, or breath, 

A senseless lump of sacred clay. 
An image now of death. 
Amidst his sad attendants' groans and cries. 

The lines of that adored forgiving face. 

Distorted from their native grace ; 
An iron dumber sat on his majestic eyes. 
The pious Duke — Forbear, audacious muse ! 
No terms thy feeble art can use 
Are able to adorn so vast a woe. 
The grief of all the re^ like subject-grief did show. 

His, like a sovereign's, did transcend ; 
No wife, no brother, such a grief could know. 
Nor any name but friend. 

III. 

O wondrous changes of a fatal scene. 

Still varying to the last ! 

Heaven, though its hard decree was past, 
Seem'H pointing to a gracious turn again : 

And death's uplifted arm arrested in its haste. 
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Heaven half repented of the doom. 
And ahnost grieved it had foreseen. 

What by foresight it will'd eternally to come. 
Mercy above did hourly pleftd 

For her resemblance here below, 
And mild forgiveness intercede 

To stop the coming blow. 
New miracles approach'd the etherial throne. 
Such as his wond'rous life had oft and lately known. 
And urged that still they might be shown. 

On earth his pious brother pray'd and vow'd. 
Renouncing greatness at so dear a rate. 

Himself defending what he could, , 
From all the glories of his future fate. 

With him the innumerable crowd 
Of armed prayers 
Knocked at the gates of heaven, and knock'd aloud ; 

The first well-meaning rude petitioners.* 
All for his life assail'd the throne. 
All would have bribed the skies by oflfering up their 

own* 
So great a throng, not heaven itself could bar ; 
TTwas almost borne by force, as in the Giants' War. 
The prayers, at least, for his reprieve were heard v 
His death, like Hezekiah's, was deferr'd. 

Against the sun the shadow -went ; 

Five days, those five degrees were lent, 

To form our patience, and prepare the event.f 
The second causes took the swift command. 
The medicinal head, the ready hand. 
All eager to perform their part ; J 
All but eternal doom was conquered by their art. 



♦ A very ill-timed sarcasm on those, who petitioned Charles 
to call his parliament. See p. 311. 
t 2 Kings, chap. xx. 
t Note 11. 

6 
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Once more the fleeting soul came back 

To inspire the mortal frame ; 
And in the body took a doubtful stand. 

Doubtful and hovering, like expiring flame, 
That mounts and falls by turns, and trembles o'et 
the brand. 

IV, 

The joyful short-lived news soon spread around,* 
Took the same train, the same impetuous bound : 

The drooping town in smiles again was drest. 

Gladness in every face exprest. 

Their eyes before their tongues confest. 
Men met each other with erected look. 
The steps were higher that they took ; 
Friends to congratulate their friends made haste. 
And long inveterate foes saluted as they past. 
Above the rest heroic James uppear'd. 
Exalted more, because he more had fear'd. 
His manly heart, whose noble pride 

Was still above 

Dissembled hate, or varnish'd love. 
Its more than common transport could not hide ; 
But like an eagre f rode in triumph o'er the tide. 



♦ Note III. 

f An eagre is a tide swelling above another tide» which I have 
myself observed in the river Trent.— DRYDE;Nt This species of 
combat between the current and the tide is well known on the 
Severn ; and, so far back as the days of William of Malmesbury, 
was called the Higre. Unhappy is the vessel, says that ancient 
historian, on whom its force falls laterally. De Geslis Pontifi^ 
cum, Lib. IV. — Drayton describes the same river. 



•With whose tumultuous waves 



Shut up in narrower hounds, the Higre wildly raves. 

And frights the straggling flocks the neighbouring shores to fly. 

Afar as from the main it comes with hideous cry ; 

VOL. X. E 
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Thus, in alternate course, 

The tyrant passions, hope and fear, 
Did in extremes appear. 

And flash'd upon the soul with equal fierce. 
Thus, at half ebo, a rolling sea 

Returns, and wins upon the shore ; 

The watery herd, amighted at the roar. 
Rest on their fins awhile, and stay. 
Then backward take thdr wondering way : 
The prophet wonders more than they. 

At prodigies but rarely seen before. 
And cries, — a king must fall, or kingdoms change 
their sway. 

Such were our counter-tides at land, and so 

Presaging of the fatal blow. 

In their prodigious ebb and flow. 
The royal soul, wat, like the labouring moon, 
By charms of art was hurried down. 
Forced with regret to leave her native sphere. 
Came but a while on liking* here ; 
Soon wearied of the painful strife. 
And made but faint essays of life : 

An evenmg Ught 

Soon shut in night ; 
A strong distemper, and a weak relief. 
Short intervals of joy, and long returns of grief 



And on th« a&gty front the curled foam doth bring. 
The biUowfl 'gainst the bank when fiercely it doth fling, 
Hurb up the scaly oo^e, and makes the scaly brood 
Leap madding to the land afinghted from the flood ; 
0*ertunis the toiling baroh whose steersman does not launch, 
And thrust the furrowing beak into her ravening paunch. 

Poly^OttuM, Song VIL 

* To en,|age upon UUng, (an image rather too familiar for the 
occasion^) is to take a temporary tnal of a service^ or business^ 
i/vith licence to quit it at pleasure. 
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The sons of art all med'cipes tried. 
And every noMe remedy applied ; 

With emulation each essayed 

His utmost skill ; nay, more, they pray'd : 

Neverwaslosinggamewithbetterconductplay'd ; 
Death never won a stake with greater toil. 
Nor e'er was fate so near a foil. 
But, like a fi»tress on a rock. 
The impregnable disease their vain attempts did 

mock; 
They mined it near, they batter'd from afar 
With aH the cannon of the medicinal war ; 
No gentle means could be essay'd, 
Twas beyond parley* when the siege was laid. 

The extremest ways they first ordain, 

Fresoribing such intolerable pain. 

As none but Csesar could sustain. 

Undaunted Cassar underwent 

The malice of their art, nor bent 

Beneath whatever their pious rigour could invent. 
In five such days he sufier'd more 
Than any sufier'd in his reign before ; 

More, infinitely more, than he 

Against the worst of rebels could decree, 

A traitor, or twice pardon'd enemy. 
Now art was tired without success, 
No racks could make the stubborn malady confess. 

The vain insurancers of life. 
And he who most perform'd, and promised less. 

Even Short* himself, forsook the unequal strife. 
Death and despair was in their looks. 
No longer they consult their memories or books ; 
Like helpless friends, who view from shore 

♦ Note IV. 
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The labouring ship, and hear the tempest roar )• 
So stood they with their arms across, 

Not to assist, but to deplore 
The inevitable loss. 

VI. 

Death was denounced ; that frightful sound 

Which even the best can hardly bear. 

He took the summons void, of fear. 
And unconcern'dly cast his eyes around. 

As if to find and dare the grisly challenger. 
What death could do he lately tried. 
When in four days he more than died.' 

The same assurance all his words did grace ; 

The same majestic mildness held its place ; 

Nor lost the monarch in his dying face. 
Intrepid, pious, merciful, and brave. 
He look'd as when he conquer'd and forgave. 

VII. 

As if some angel had been sent 
To lengthen out his government, 
And to foretel as many years again. 
As he had number'd in his happy reign ; 

So cheerfully he took the doom 
Of his departing breath. 
Nor shrunk nor stept aside for death ; 
But, with unalter'd pace, kept on. 

Providing for events to come. 
When he resign'd the throne. 
Still he maintain'd his kingly state. 
And grew familiar with his fate. 
Kind, good, and gracious, to the last. 
On all he loved before his dying beams he cast. 
Oh, truly good, and truly great, 
J^or glorious as he rose, benignly so he set ! 
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All that on earth he held most dear, 

He recommended to his care. 
To whom both heaven 
The right had given. 
And his own love bequeathed supreme command :* 
He took and prest that ever-loyal hand. 

Which could, in peace, secure his reign ; 

Which could, in wars, his power maintain ; 

That hand on which no plighted vows were ever 
vain. 
Well, for so great a trust, he chose 

A prince, who never disobey'd ; 

Not when the most severe commands were laid ; 

Nor want, nor exile, with his duty weigh'd if 
A prince on whom, if heaven its eyes could close. 
The welfare of the world it safely might repose. 

VIIL 

That king, who lived to God's own heart. 

Yet less serenely died than he ; 

Charles left behind no harsh decree. 
For schoolmen, with laborious art. 

To save from cruelty : I 
Those, for whom love could no excuses frame, 
He graciously forgot to name. 



♦ Note V. 

t Alluding to the Duke's banishment to Flanders. See note 
on •' Absalom and Achitophel," Vol. IX. p. 884;. 

J The testament of King David, by which he bequeathed to 
his son the charge of executing vengeance on those enemies 
whom he had spared during his life, has been much canvassed 
by divines. I indulge myself in a tribute to a most venerable 
character, when I state, that the most ingenious discourses I 
ever heard from the pulpit, were upon this and other parts of 
David's conduct, in a series of lectures by the late Reverend 
Dir John Erskine, one of the ministers of the Old Greyfriars 
church in Edinburgh. 
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' Thus far my muse, though rudely, has designed 
Some famt resemblance of his godlike mind ; 
But neither pen nor pendl can express 
The parting brother's tenderness ; 
Though that's a term too mean and low ; 
The Inest above a kinder word may know : 
But what they did, and what they said. 
The monarch who triumphant went. 
The militant who staid. 
Like paint^*s, when their heightening arts are 
spent, 
I cast into a shade. 
That all-forgiving king, 

The t3rpe of Him above. 
That inexhausted spring 
Of clemency and love. 
Himself to his next self accused. 
And asked that pardon which he ne'er refused ; 
For faults not his, for guilt and crimes 
Of godless men, and of rebellious times ; 
For an hard exile, kindly meant. 
When his ungrateful country sent 
Their best Camillus into banishment. 
And forced thdr sovereign's act, they could not his 

consent 
Oh how much rather, had that injured chief 
Repeated all his sufferings past 
Than hear a pardon beg^d at last 
Which, given, could give tne dying no reliefs 
He bent, he sunk beneath his grief; 
His dauntless heart would fain have held 
From weeping, but his eyes rebell'd. 
Perhaps the ^dlike hero, in his breast 
Disdain'd, or was ashamed to show. 
So weak, so womanish a woe. 
Which yet the brother and the friend so plenteous- 
ly confest. 

11 
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IX. 

Amidst that silent shower, the royal mind 

An easy passage found* 
And left its sacred earth behind ; 

Nor murmuring groan expressed, nor labouring 
sound. 
Nor any least tumultuous breath ; 
Calm was his life, and quiet was bis death. 

Soft as those gentle whispers were. 

In which the Almighty did appear ; 

By the still voice the prophet knew him there. 
That peace which made thy prosperous reign to 

shine. 
That peace thou leavest to thy imperial line, 
Tliat peace. Oh happy shade, be ever tjiine ! 



For all those joys th^ restomtion brought. 
For all the miracles it wrought. 

For all the heding balm thy mercy pour'd 
Into the nation's bluing woimd,* 
And care, that after kept it sound ; 

For numerous blessings yearly shower'd. 
And property with plenty wown'd ; 
For freedom, still maintam'd alive, 
Freedcnn, which in no oth^ land will thrive. 
Freedom, an English subject's sole preit^ative. 
Without whose charms, even peace would be 
But a dull quiet slavery ; — 

For these, and more, accept our pious praise ; 
'Tis all the subsidy 

The ^esent age can raise. 
The rest is charged on late posterity. 

• King Charles* first parliament, from passing the Act of In- 
demnity^ and taking otner measures to drown all angry recollec- 
tion of the Civil Wars, was called the Healing Parliament. 
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Posterity is charged the more, 

Because the late abounding store 
To them, and to their heirs, is still entail'd by thee. 

Succession of a long descent. 
Which chastely in the channels ran, 
And from our demi-gods began. 

Equal almost to time in its extent. 
Through hazards numberless and great. 

Thou hast derived this mighty blessitig down. 

And fix'd the fairest gem that decks the imperial 
crown. 
Not faction, when it shook thy regal seat, 
Not senates, insolently loud. 
Those echoes of a thoughtless crowd. 
Not foreign or domestic treachery, 
Could warp thy soul to their unjust decree. 
So much thy foes thy manly mind mistook, 
Who judged it by the mildness of thy look; 
Like a well teniper'd sword, it bent at will, 
But kept the native toughness of the steel. 

XL 

Be true, O Clio, to thy hero's name ! 

But draw him strictly so, 

That all who view the piece may know. 
He needs no trappings of fictitious fame. 

The load's too weighty ; thou may'st chuse 

Some parts of praise, and some refuse ; 
Write, that his annals may be thought more lavish 

than the muse. 
In scanty truth thou hast confined 
The virtues of a royal mind. 
Forgiving, bounteous, humble, just, and kind : 
His conversation, wit, and parts. 
His knowledge in the noblest useful arts. 
Were such, dead authors could not give ; 
But habitudes of those who live. 
Who, lighting him, did greater lights receive : 
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He drained from all, and all they knew ; 
His apprehension quick, his judgment true. 
That the most learn'd, with shame, confess. 
His knowledge more, his reading only less. 

* XII. 

Amidst the peaceful triumphs of his reign. 

What wonder, if the kindly beams he shed 
Revived the drooping arts again. 

If science raised her head. 

And soft humanity, that from rebellion fled. 
Our isle, indeed, too fruitful was before ; 

But all uncultivated lay 
Out of the solar walk, and heaven's high way ;♦ 
With rank Geneva weeds run o'er. 
And cockle, at the best, amidst the com it bore : 
The royal husbandman appeared. 

And plough'd, and sow'd, and till'd ; 
The thorns he rooted out, the rubbish clear'd, 
And blest the obedient field. 
When straight a double harvest rose. 
Such as the swarthy Indian mows. 
Or happier climates Hear the Line, 
Or paradise manured^ and drest by hands divine. 

xiii. 

As when the new-born phoenix takes his way. 

His rich paternal regions to survey. 

Of airy choristers a numerous train 

Attend his wonderous progress o'er the plain ; 

So, rising from his father's urn. 

So glorious did our Charles return ; 



♦ A similar line occurs in the Annus MiraUlis, St. 160. 

Beyond the year, a&d out of heaven *8 high- way. 
The expression is originally Virgil's : 

Eatra anni, toHsqus vias. 
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The officious muses came along, 
A gay harmonious quire, like angels ever young ; 
The muse, that mourns him now^his happy triumph 
sung** 

Even they could thrive in his auspicious reign ; 
And such a plenteous crop they bore 

Of purest and well-winnow'd grain. 
As Britain never knew before. 

Though little was their hire, and light th^r gain. 
Yet somewhat to their share he threw ; 
Fed fr<nn his hand, they sung and flew. 
Like birds of paradise, that lived on morning dew. 
O, never let their lays his name forget ! 
The pension of a prince's praise is great. 
Live then, thou great encourager of arts. 
Live ever in our thankful hearts ; 
Live blest above, almost invoked below ; 
Live and receive this pious vow. 
Our patron once, our guardian angel now ! 
Thou Fabius of a sinking state. 
Who didst by wise delays divCTt our fete. 
When faction like a tempest rose. 
In death's most hideous form. 
Then art to rage thou didst oppose. 
To weather out the storm ; 
Not quitting thy supreme command. 
Thou heldst the rudder with a steady hand. 
Till safely on the shore the bark did land ; 
The bark, that all our blessings brought. 
Charged with thyself and James, a doubly-royal 
fraught. 

XIV. 

Oh fiail estate of human things, 
And slippery hopes below ! 
Now to our cost your emptiness we know ; 

* See the Astraca Redux. 
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For 'tis a lesson dearly bought^ 

Assurance here is never to he sought 

The best, and best beloved of kings. 

And best deserving to be so. 

When scarce he had escaped the fatal Uow 

Of faction and conspiracy. 

Death did his promised hopes destroy ; 

He toil'd, he gain'd, but lived not to enjoy. 

What mists of Providence are these 

Through which we cannot see ! 

So saints, bv supematuml power set free. 

Are left at last in martyrdom to^die ; 

Such is the end of oft repeated miracles. — 

Forgive me, heaven, that impious thought ! 

'Twas grief for Charles, to madness wrought, 

That questioned thy supreme decree ! 
Thou didst his gracious reign prolong. 
Even in thy saints' and angels' wrong. 

His fellow-dtizens of immortality. 
For twelve long years of exile bom. 
Twice twelve we numbered since his blest return : 
So strictly wer't thou just to pay. 
Even to the driblet of a day.* 
Yet still we murmur, and complain 
The quails and manna should no longer rain : 
Those miracles 'twas needless to renew ; 
The chosen flock has now the promised land in view. 

XV. 

A warlike prince asceids the regal state, 
A prince long exercised by fate : 
Long may he keep, though he obtains it late ! 



* Reckoning from the deaUi of his father, Charles had r&gn- 
ed thirty-six years and eight davs ; and, counting from his re« 
storation, twenty-four years, eight months, and mne days. 
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Heroes in heaven's peculiar mould are cast ; 

They, and their poets, are not formed in haste ; 

Man was the first in God's design, and man was 
made the last* 

False heroes, made by flattery sp, 

Heaven can strike out, like sparkles, at a blow ; 

But ere a prince is to perfection brought. 

He costs Omnipotence a second thought. 
With toil and sweat. 
With hardening cold, and forming heat,] 
The Cyclops did their strokes repeat, 

Before the impenetrable shield was wrought. 

It looks as if the Maker would not own 

The noble work for his. 

Before 'twas tried and found a master-piece. 

XVI. 

View then a monarch ripen'd for a throne. 
Alcides thus his race began. 
O'er infancy he swiftly ran ; 
The future Grod at first was more than man : 
Dangers and toils, and Juno's hate. 
Even o'er his cradle lay in wait. 
And there he grappled first with fate ; 
In his young hands the hissing snakes he prest. 
So early was the Deity confest ; 
Thus, by degrees, he rose to Jove's imperial seat ; 
Thus difiiculties prove a soul legitimately great. 
Like his, our hero's infancy was tried ; 
Betimes the furies did their snakes provide. 
And to his infant arms oppose 
His father's rebels, and his brother's foes ; 
The more opprest, the higher still he rose. 
Those were the preludes of his fate. 
That form'd his manhood, to subdue 
The hydra of the many-headed hissing crew. 
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XVII. 

As after Numa's peaceful reign, 

The martial Ancus* did the sceptre wield, 
Furbish'd the rusty sword again, 

Resumed the long-forgotten shield. 

And led the Latins to the dusty field ; 
So James the drowsy genius wakes 

Of Britain long entranced in charms, 

RestifT and slumbering on its arms ; 
'Tis roused, and, with anew-strung nerve, the spear 

already shakes. 
No neighing of the warrior steeds. 
No drum, or louder trumpet, needs 
To inspire the coward, warm the cold ; 
His voice, his sole appearance, makes them bold. 
Gaul and Batavia dread the impending blow ; 
Too well the vigour of that arm they Know ; 
They lick the dust, and crouch beneath their fatal 

foe. 
Long may they fear this awful prince. 

And not provoke his lingering sword ; 
Peace is their only sure defence, 

Their best security his word. 
In all the changes of his doubtful state. 
His truth, like heaven's, was kept inviolate ; 
For him to promise is to make it fate. 
His valour can triumph o*er land and main ; 
With broken oaths his fame he will not stain ; . 
With conquest basely bought, and with inglorious 
gain. 



* Ancus Martius^ who succeeded the peaceful Numa Pompi- 
lius as King of Rome. 
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xvin. 

For onoe^Oheaven, unfold thy adamantine book; 
And let his wcmdering senate see. 
If not thy firm immutable dedree. 
At least the second page of strong contingency, 
Such as consists with wills, ori^nally free. 

Let them with glad amazement look 
On what their happiness may be ; 

Let them not still be obstinately bUnd, 

Still to divert the good thou hast design'd. 
Or, with malignant penury. 
To starve the royii virtues of his mind. 
Faith is a Christian's and a subject's test ; 
Oh give them to believe, and they are surely blest. 
Hiey do ; and with a distant view I see 
The amended vows of English loyalty ; 
And all beyond that dbgect, there appears 
The km^ retinue of a prosperous reign, 

A senes of successful years. 
In orderly array, a martial, manly train. 

Behold e'en the remoter shores, 
A conquering navy proudly spread ; 

The British cannon formidably roars. 
While, starting from his oozy bed. 
The asserted Ocean rears his reverend head. 
To view and recc^ize his ancient Lord again ; 

And, with a wSling hand, restores ' 
The fasces of the main. 



Note viir. 
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NoteL 

Ah unexpeded burst gf ivoev.*-*?. 6S. 

Chlurles II« eigoyed excellent health, and wad particularly care- 
ful to preserve it by constant exercise. His danger, therefore, fell 
like a thunderbolt on his people, whose hearts were gained by his 
easy manners and good humour, and who considered, that the 
worst apprehensions they had ever entertained during his re^n, 
aldose from the religion and disposition of his successor. The 
iningled passions of affection and fear produced a wonderful sen- 
sation on the nation. The people were so passionately concerned, 
that North says, and appeds to all who recollected the time for 
the truth of his averment, that it was rare to see a person walk- 
ing the street with dry eyes. Examen. p. 647. 

Note II. 

The second causes took the swift command, 
The medicinal head, the ready hand. 
All eager to per/brm their part.^^V. 64?. 

If there is safety in the multitude of counsellors, Charles did 
not find it in the multitude of physicians. Nine were in attend- 
ance, all men of eminence ; the presence of the least of whom, 
Le Sage would have said, was fully adequate to account for the 
subsequent catastrophe. They were Sir Thomas Millington, Sir 
Thomas Witherby, Sir Charles Scarborough, Sir Edmund King, 
Doctors Berwick, Charlton» Lower, Short, and Le Fevre. They 
signed a declaration, that the King had died of an apoplexy. 
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Note III. 
Thejcyjvl shorUUved news soon spread around.^^F. 65. 

An article was published in the Gazette^ on the third day of 
the King's illness, importing, " That his physicians now concei- 
ved him to be in a state of safety , and that in a few days he would 
be freed from his indisposition." * North tells us, however, on 
the authority of his brother, the Lord Keeper^ that the only hope 
which the physicians afforded to the council, was an assurance, 
(joyfully communicated,) that the King was ill of a violent fever. 
The council seeing little consolation in these tidings, one of the 
medical gentlemen explained, by saying, that they now knew 
what they had to do, which was to administer the cortex. This 
was done while life lasted, t although some of the physicians 
seem to have deemed the prescription improper ; in which case, 
Charles, after escaping the poniards and pistols of the Jesuits, 
may be said to have fallen a victim to theur bark. 

Note IV. 

And he who most perfbnn% and promised less, 

Even Short himsejf,jbrsook the unequal strife.'-^F. 67. 

Dr Thomas Short, an eminent physician, who came into the 
court practice when Dr Richard Lower, who formerly enjoyed 
it, embraced the political principles of the Whie party. Short» 
a Roman Catholic, and himself a Tory, was particularly accepta- 
ble to the Tories. To this circumstance he probably owes the 
compliment paid him by our author, and another from Lord 
Mulgrave to the same purpose. Otway reckons, among his se- 
lected friends. 

Short, beyond what numbers can commend. X 

Duke has also inscribed to him his translation of the eleventh 
Idj^Uium of Theocritus j beginning, 

O Short ! no herb nor salve was ever found. 
To ease a lover's heat, or heal his wound. 

Dr Short, as one of the king's physicians, attended the death- 
bed of Charles, and subscribed the attestation, that he died of an 
apoplexy. Yet there has been ascribed to him an expression of 
dubious import, which caused much disquisition at the time ; 



• Ralph, Vol. I. p. 884^ 

f Life of Loj^d Keeper Guilfoid, p. 253. j: Epistle to Mr Duke. 
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namely, that the " the king had not fair play for his life." Burnet 
says plainly, that '^ Short suspected poison^ and talked more free- 
ly of it than any Protestant durst venture to do at the time." He 
adds^ that " Short himself Was taken suddenly ill^ upon taking a 
large draught of wormwood wine^ in the house of a Popish patient 
near the Tower ; and while on his death-bed^ he told Lower, and 
Millington, and other physicians, that he believed he himself was 
poisoned^ for having spokjen too freely of the king's death."* Mul- 
grave states the same report in these words^ which^ coming from a 
profei^sed Tory, are entitled to the greater credit : " I am obliged 
to observe, that the most knowing and most deserving of all his 
physicians did not only believe hiAi poisoned, but thought him- 
self so too, not long after, for having declared his opinion a little 
too boldly ."f ; North, in confutation of this report, has inter- 
preted Short's expression, as meaning nothing more than that the 
king*s malady was mistaken by his physicians, who, by their im- 
proper prescriptions, deprived nature of fair play ; J and he ap- 
peals to all the eminent physicians who attended Dr Short in his 
last illness, whether he did not fall a victim to his own bold me* 
thod, in using the cortex. Upon the whole, whatever opinion this 
individual physician may have adopted throughmistake, or affecta- 
tion of singularity, and whatever credit faction, or indeed popular 
prejudice m general, may have given to such rumours at the time, 
there appears no solid reason to believe that Charles died of poison. 
Both Burnet and Mulgrave say, that they never heard a hint 
that his brother was accessary to such a crime ; and it is very un- 
likely that anv zealous Catholic should have either opportuni- 
ty, or inclination, to hasten the reign of a prince of that religion, 
by the unsolicited service of poisoning his brother. The other 
physicians, several of whom. Lower, for example, were Whigs, 
as well as Protestants, gave no countenance to this rumour, 
which was circulated by a Catholic. And, as the symptoms of the 
king's disorder are decidedly apoplectic, the report may be added 
to those with which history abounds, and which are rabed and 
believed only because an extraordinary end is thought most fit 
for the eminent and powerful. 

Short, as we have incidentally noticed, survived his royal pa- 
tient but a few months. He was succeeded in his practice by 
Ratdiffe^ the famous Tory physician of Queen Anne's reign. 



* Burnet's History of his own Times. End of Book II L 

t Character of Charles II., Sheffield Duke of Buckingham's Works, Vol. XL 

p. 65. 
t One Dr Stokeham is said to have allied, that the king's fit was' epileptic* 

not apoplectic, and that bleeding was ex tUametro wrong. 

VOL. X. h' 
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Note V. 

All that on earth he held most dear. 
He recommended to his eare. 
To whom both heaven 
The right had given, 
And his own love bequeath'd supreme command, — P. 68. 

The historical accounts of the dying requests of Charles are 
contradictory and obscure. It seems certain^ that he earnestly re- 
commended hjs favourite mistress^ tHe Duchess of Portsmouth^ 
to the protection of his successor. He had always^ he said, loved 
her, and he now loved her at the last. The Bishop of Bath pre- 
sented to him his natural son, the Duke of Richmond ; whom he 
blessed, and recommended, with his other children, to his succes- 
sor's protection ; adding, ** Do not let poor NeUy * -starve." 
He seems to have said noising of the Duke of Monmouth, once so 
much beloved, and whom, shortlv before, he entertained thoughts 
of recalling from banishment, and replacing in favour; perhaps he 
thought any recommendation to James of a rival so hated would 
be ineffectual. Burnet says he spoke not a word of the queen. 
Echard, on the contrary, affirms, that, at the exhortation of the 
Bishop of Bath, Charles sent for the queen, and asked and recei- 
ved her pardon for the injuries he had done her bed.t In Foun- 
tainhall's Manuscript, the queen is said to have sent a message, re- 
questing his pardon if she had ever offended him : '^ Alas, poor 
lady i" replied the dying monarch, *^ she never offended me ; I 
have too often imured her." j: This account seems more proba* 
ble than that of Echard ; for so public a circumstance, as a per- 
sonal visit from the queen to her husband's death-bed, could hard- 
ly have been disputed by contemporaries. 

Note VI. 

The officious muses came along, 

A gay harmonious quire, like angels ever young Z^^^,^^-^- 
The muse, that mourns him nouo, his happy triumph surtg^Y. 73. 

In Drvden*s Life, we had occasion to remark the effect of the 
Restoration upon literature. It was not certainly its least impor- 



* Nen Gwyn. f Echard's History, p. 1046. 

X D^rymple's Memoire, 8vo. vol. i. p. 6Q, 
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tant benefit, that it opened our poet's own way to distinction ; 
which is thus celebrated by Baber: 



-till blest years brought Caesar home again, 



Dryden to purpose never drew his pen. 
He, happy favourite of the tuneful nine ! 
Came with an early offering to your shrine ; 
Embalm'd in deathless verse the monarch's fame ; 
Verse, whidi shall keep it fresh in youthful prime, 
When Rustal^s sacred gift must yidd to time. 

J^ote VII. 

Faith is a Christian's and a subject's te*/.-— P. 78. 

James^ as well as his poet, was not slack in intimating to his 
subjects^ that he expected them to possess a proper portion of this 
saving virtue. And, that they might not want an opportunity of 
exercising it, he was pleased, by his own royal proclamation, to 
continue the payment of the duties of the custom-house, which 
had been granted by parliament only during his brother's life. 
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A POEM. 



IN THREE PARTS. 



'Antiquam exquirite matrem 

"Et vera incessu patuit Dea» Viro. 
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In the Life of Dfyden, there is an attempt to trace the progress 
and changes of those religious opinions, by which he was unfor- 
tunately conducted into the errors of Popery. With all the 
zeal of a new convert, he seems to have been impatient to invite 
others to follow his example, by detailing, in poetry, the arguments 
which had appeared to him unanswerable. '* The Hind and the 
Panther" is the offspring of that rage for proselytism, which is a pe- 
culiar attribute of his new mother church. The author is anxious, 
in the preface, to represent this poem as a task which he had vo- 
luntarily undertaken, without receiving even the subject from any 
one. His assertion seems worthy of full credit ; for although it 
was the most earnest desire of James II. to employ every possible 
mode for the conversion of his subjects, there is room to believe, 
that, if the poem had been written under his direction, the tone 
adopted by Dryden towards the sectaries would have been much 
more mild. It is a well-known point of history, that, in order to 
procure as many friends as possible to the repeal of the Test act 
and penal laws against the Catholics, James extended indul- 
gence to the Puritans and sectarian non-conformists, the ancient 
enemies of his person, his family, and monarchial establishments 
in general. Drydeu obviously was not in this court secret ; the 
purpose of which was to unite those congregations, whom he has 
described under the parable of bloody bears, boars, wolves, foxes, 
&c.in a common interest with the Hind, against the exclusive pri- 
vileges of the Panther and her subjects. His work was written, 
with the precisely opposite intention of recommending an union 
between the Catholics and the church of England ; at least, of 
persuading the latter to throw down the barriers, by which the 
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former were kept out of state'employments. Such an union had at 
one time been deemed practicable ; and, in 1685, pamphlets had 
been published, seriously exhortinr the church of England to a 
league with the Catholics, in ord^ to root out the sectaries, as 
common enemies to both. The steady adherence of th^ church 
of England to Protestant principles, rendered all hopes of such an 
union abortive; and, while Dryden was composing his poem upon 
this deserted plan, James was taking different steps to accomplish 
the main purpose both of the poet and monarch. 

The power of the crown to dispense, at pleasure, with the esta« 
blished laws of the kingdom, had been ouen asserted, and some- 
times exercised, by former English raonarchs. A king was entit- 
led, the favourers of prerogative argued, to pardon the breach of 
a statute, when committed ; why not, therefore, to suspend its ef- 
fect by a dispensation a priori, or by a general suspension of the 
law ? which was only doing in general, what he was confessedly 
empowered to do in particular cases. But a doctrine so pernici- 
ous to liberty was never allowed to take root in the constitution ; 
and the confounding the prerogative of extending mercy to indivi- 
dual criminals, with that of annulling the law under which they 
had been condemned, was a fallacy easily detected and refuted. 
Charles II. twice attempted to assert his supposed privilege of 
suspending the penal laws, by granting a general toleration ; and 
he had, in both cases, been obliged to retract, by the remonstrances 
of Parliament.* But his successor, who conceived that his power 
was situated on a more firm basis, and who was naturally obsti- 
nate in his resolutions, was not swayed by this recollection. He 
took every opportunity to exercise the power of dispensing with 
the laws, requiring Catholics to take the test agreeable to act of 
Parliament. He asserted his right to do so in his speech to the 
Parliament, on 9th November, 16*85; he despised the remon- 
strances of both houses, upon so flagrant and open a violation of 
the law ; and be endeavoured, by a packed bench, and a feigned 
action at law, to extort a judicial ratification of his dispensing 
power. At length, not contented with granting dispensations to 
individuals, the king resolved at once to suspend the operation of 
all penal statutes, which required conformity with the church of 
England, as well as of the Test act. 

On the 4th of April, l687> cime forth the memorable Declara- 
tion of Indulgence, in favour of all non-conformists of whatever 
persuasion ; by which they were not only protected in the full 
exercise of their various forms of religion, but might, without con- 



• In the year 1662 and 167^ See Vol. IX. p. 448. 
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formity^ be admitted to all offices in the state. With what conse- 
quences this act of absolute power was attended^ the history of 
the Revolution makes us fully acquainted ; for it is surely unne- 
cessary to add> that the Indulgence occasioned the petition and 
trial of the bishops^ the most important incident in that moment- 
ous period. 

About a fortnight after the publishing of this Declaration of In- 
dulgence, our author's poem made its appearance ; being licensed 
on uie 1 1th Aprils 1687, and published a few da;^s after.^ If it was 
undertaken without the knowledge of the court, it was calculated, 
on its appearance, to secure the royal countenance and approba- 
tion. Accordingly, as soon as it was published in England, a se- 
cond edition was thrown offat a printing office in Holy roodhouse, 
Edinburgh, then maintained for the express purpose of dissemina- 
ting such treatises as were best calculated to serve the Catholic 
cause.* If the Protestant dissenters ever cast their eyes upon pro-* 
fane poetry, " The Hind ani the Panther" must have appeared 
to them a perilous commentary on the king's declaration ; since 
it shews clearly, that the Catnolic interest alone was what the 
Catholic king and poet had at heart, and that, however the for- 
mer might now find himself obliged to court their favour, to 
strengthen his party against the established church, the deep re- 
membrance of ancient feuds and injuries was still cherished, and 
the desire of vengeance on the fanatics neither sated nor subdued. 
In composing this poem, it may be naturall]^ presumed, that 
Dryden exerted his full powers. He was to justify, in the eyes of 
the world, a step which is always suspicious ; and, by placing be- 
fore the public the arguments by which he had been induced to 
change his religion, he was at once to exculpate himself, and in- 
duce others to follow his example. He chose, for the mode of con- 
veying this instruction, that parabolical form of writing, which 
took its rise perhaps in the East, or rather which, in a greater or 
less degree, is common to all nations. An old author observes, 
that there is '^ no species of four-footed beasts, of birds, offish, ofv 
insects, reptiles, or any other living things, whose nature is not I 
found in man. How exactly agreeable to the fox are some men's \ 
tempers ; whilst others are profest bears in human shape. Here 
you shall meet a crocodile, wno seeks, with feigned tears, to entrap 
you to your ruin ; there a serpent creeps, and winds himself into 
your affectionsi till, on a sudden, when warmed with favours, he 



* Oar author was not the only poet vho hailed this dawn of toleration ; for 
there is in LuttrelPs Collection, »' A Congratulatory Poem, dedicated to his 
Majesty, on the late gracious Declaration (9th June 1687 ;) by a Person of Qua- 
lity." 
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will bite and sting yon to death. Tyg^rs, lions, leopards^ panthers, 
wolves, and all the monstrous generations of Africa, may be seen 
masquerading in the forms of men ; and 'tis not hard for an ob- 
serving mind to see their natural complexions through the bor- 
rowed vizard."* Dryden conceived the idea, of extending to reli- 
gious communities the supposed resemblance between man and 
the lower animals. Under Uie name of a ** milk-white Hind, im- 
mortal and unchanged," he described the unity, simplicity, and in- 
nocence of the church, to which he had become a convert ; and un- 
der that of a Panther, fierce and inexorable towards those of a dif- 
ferent persuasion^ hebodied forth thechutch of England, obstinate 
in defending its palefrom encroachment, by the penal statutes and 
the Test act.t There wanted not critics to tell him, that he had 
mistaken the character of either communion.:|: The inferior sects 



• Turkish Spy, VoL ra. p. 19. 

-f Perhaps the poet recoUected the attributes ascribed to the panther bj one 
of the fathers : ** Panifteren, ut Divus BasUiut aity eum immani Hnt ac crudeU 
odio in hominet a natura incentCB^ in hominum Hmidacrafaribundce irruunf, nee 
aliter hominum ^ffigiemy quam homines ispos (2tjtK!i^aM^."«-GRAVATEUS, Con* 
don, de Tempore Tom. L p. 4^8. 

X **" Only by the way, before we bring D. against D. to the stake, I would 
fain know now Mr Bayes, that so well understood the nature of beasts, came to 
pitch upon the Hind and the Panther, to signify the church of Rome and the 
church of England ? Doubtless his reply will be, because the hind is a creature 
harmless and innocent; the panther mischievous and inexorable. Let all this 
be granted ; what is this to the author*8 absurdity in the choice of his beasts ? For 
the scene of the persecution is Europe, a part of the world which never bred pan- 
thers since the creation of the universe. On the other side, grant bis allusion 
passable, and then he stigmatizes the church of England to be the most cruel 
and most voracious creature that ranges all the Lybian deserts ; — a character, 
which shews him to have a strange mist before his eyes when he reads ecclesias- 
tical history. And then, says he, 

The panther, sure the noblest next the hind, 
A nd fairest creature of the spotted kind. 

Which is another blunder, cujus contrarium verum est : For if beauty, strength, 
and courage, advance the value of the several parts of the creation, without ques- 
tion the panther is far to be preferred before the hind, a poor, silly timorous, ill- 
sliaped, bobtailed creature, of which a score will hardly purchase the skin of a true 
panther. Had he looked a little farther, Ludolphus would have furnished him 
with a zebra, the most beautiful of all the four-footed creatures in the world, to 
have coped with his panther for spots, and with his hind for gentleness and mild- 
ness ; of which one was sold singly to the Turkish governor of Suaquena for 2000 
Venetian ducats. There had been a beast for him, as pat as a pudding for a 
friar's mouth. But to couple the hind and the panther, was just Uke sic magna 
parvii componere ; and, therefore, he had better put his hind in a good pasty, or 
reserved her for some more proper allusion ; for this, though his nimble beast 
have four feet, will by no means run qtiatuor pedihus, though she had a wliole 
kennel of hounds at her heels."— 7*//^ Hevofier, a Tmgi-comedy, 
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are described under the emblem of varioas animals, fierce and dis- 
gusting in proportion to their more remote affinity to the church 
of Rome. And in a dialogue between the two principal cha- 
racters, the leading arguments o£ the controversy between the 
churches, at least what the poet jchose to consider as such, are 
formally discussed* 

But Dryden's plan is far from coming within the b'mits of a fa^- 
ble or parable^ strictly so called ; for it is strongly objected, tha't 
the poet has been unsd>le to avoid confounding the real churches 
themselves with the Hind and the Panther, under which they are 
represented. " The hind," as Johnson observes, *' at one time is 
afraid to drink at the common brook, because she maybe worried ; 
but, walking home with the panther, talks by the way of the Ni- 
cene fathers, and at last declares herself tobe the Catholic church." 
And the same critic complains, " that the king is now Caesar, and 
now the lion, and that the name Pan is given to the Supreme Be- 
ing." *' The Hind and Panther transversed, or the City and Coun- 
try^ Mouse," the joint composition of Prior and Montague, 
written in ridicule of this poem, turns chiefly upon the incon- 
gruity of the emblems adopted by Dryden, and the inconsis- 
tencieis into which his plan had led him.* This ridicule, and 



♦ The foUowin^ justification of the plan of the authors is taken from the pre- 
face, which is believed to have been entirely the composition of Montague. 

»• The favourers of ' The Hind and Panther' will be apt to say in rts defence, 
that the best things are capable of being turned to ridicule ; that Homer has been 
burlesqued, and Virgil travestied, witliout suffering any thing in their reputation 
from that buffoonery ; and that, in like manner, • The Hind and the Panther' 
mgr be an exact poem, though it is the subject of our raillery : But there is this 
dilference, that those audiors are wrested from their true sense, and this naturally 
falls into ridicule ; there is nothing represented here ^ monstrous and unnatural, 
which is not equally so in the original — l?irst, as to the general design ; Is it 
not as easy to imagine two mice bilking coachmen, and supping at the Devil, 
as to suppose a hind entertaining the panther at a hermit's cell, discussing the 
greatest mysteries of religion, and t^Uing you her son Rodriguez writ ve»y good 
Spanish ? What can be more improbable and contradictory to the rules and 
examples of all fables, and to the very design and use of them ? They were first 
w^un, and raised to the highest perfection, in the eastern countries, where they 
7*??® '5 f g*^^' *"^1 «Me »n parables, and delivered the most useflil precepts in 
delightful stories : which, for their aptness, were entertaining to the most judi- 
cious, and led the vulgar into understanding by surprizing them with their no- 
velty, and fixing their attention. AU their fables carry a double meaning ; the 
^u^^\J^ °^^ *°^ ^^^^ ♦ ^® characters the same throughout, not broken or 
changed, and always conformable to the nature of the creatures they introduce. 
They never tdl you, that the dog, which snapt at a shadow, lost his troop of 
horse ; that would be unintelligible ; a piece of flesh is proper for him to drop, 
and the reader will apply it to mankind : They would not say that the daw, who 
was so proud of her borrowed plumes, looked very ridiculous, when Rodriguez 
came and took away all the book but the 17th, 24^, and 25th chapters, which 
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the criticism on which it is founded, seems^ however^ to be car- 
ried a little too for. If a fable^ or narablcy is to be entirely and 
exclusively limited to a detail whicii may suit the common ac- 



she stole from him. But this is his new way of teUing a story, and confounding 
the moral and the fable together. 

Before the word was written, said the hind. 
Our Saviour preacfaM the ftith to all mankind. 

What relation has the hind to our Saviour ? or what notion have we of a pan- 
ther's Bible ? If you say he means the church, how does the church feed on 
lawns, or range in the forest ? Let it be always a church, or always the doven- 
footed beast, for we cannot bear his shifting the scene every line. If it is absurd 
in comedies to make a peasant talk in the strain of a hero, or a country wench 
use the language of the court, how monstrous is it to make a priest of a hind, 
and a parson of a panther ? To bring them in disputing with ul the formalities 
and terms of the school ? Though as to the arguments themselves, those we 
confess are suited to the capacity of the beasts ; and if we would suppose a hind 
expressing herself about these matters, she would talk at that rate.*' 

The r^er may be curious to see a specimen of the manner in which these 
two applauded wits encountered Dryden's controversial poem, with sudi eminent 
success, that a contemporary author hasr said, ^* that ^ The City and Country 
Mouse' ruined the reputation of the divine, as the ^ Rehearsal* ruined the repu- 
tation of the poet"* The plan is a dialogue between Bayes, and Smith, and 
Johnson, bis old friends in the ** Rehearsal ;*' the poet recites to them a new 
work, in which the Popish and English churches are re|^resented as the dty and 
country mouse, the former spotted, the latter milk-white. The following is a 
^edmen both of the poetry and dialogue : 

<* Bayef. [Reads.] With these allurements. Spotted did invite. 
From hermit's cell, the female proselyte. 
Oh, with what ease we follow such a guide, 
Where souls are starved, and senses gratified ! 

'* Now, would not you think she's going ? but, egad, you're mistaken ; you 
shall hear a long argument about infallibility before she stir yet r 

But here the White, by observation wise. 
Who long on heaven had fixed her prying eyes. 
With thoughtful countenance, and grave remark, 
Said, *' Or my judgment fails me, or 'tis dark ; 
Lest, therefore, we should stray, and not go right, 
Through the brown horror of the starless night. 
Hast thou Infallibility, that wight ?" 
Sternly the savage grmn'd, and thus replied, 
** That mice may err, was never yet denied." 
'* That I deny," said the immortal dame, 
** There is a guide,— -Gad, I've forgot his name,— 



* Preface to the Second Part of " The Reasons of Mr Bayes changing his 
Religion.** 
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tions and properties of the animals, or things introduced in it, 
-we strike out from the class some which have always been held 
the most beautiful examples of that style of fiction. It is surely as 



Who tives in Heaven or Rome, the Lord knows where ; 
Had we but him, sweet-heart, we could not err- 
But hark ye, sister, this is but a whim, 
For still we want a guide to find out him^^* 

** Here, you see, I don*t trouble myself to keep on the narration, but write 
White speaks, or Dapple speaks, by the side. But when I get any noble thought, 
which I envy a mouse should say, I dap it down in ray own person, with a poeta 
loquitur ; which, take notice, is a surer sign of a fine thing in my writings, than a 
hand in the margent anywhere else.— Wdl now, says White, 

What need we fiad him ? we have certain proof 
That he is somewhere, dame, and that's enoc^h ; 
For if there is a guide that knows the way, 
Although we know not him, we cannot stray. 

*' That's true, ^ad : Well said. White.— -You see her adversary has notliing 
to.sayfor herself; and, therefore, to confirm the victory, she shall make a simile. 

Smitfu Why, then, I find simiHes are as good after victory, as after a sur- 
prize. 

Bay €8* Every jot, tffA ; or rather better. Well, she can do it two ways ; either 
about emission or reception of light, or else about Epsom waters : But I think 
the last is most familiar ; therefore speak, my pretty one. [IUadi,\ 

As though 'tis controverted in the school. 

If waters pass by urine, or by stool ; 

Shall we, who are philosophers, thence gather? 

From this dissention, that they work by neither ? 

** And, egad, she's in the right on't ; but, mind now, she comes upon her scoop. 
[Readt.\ 

All this I did, your arguments to try. 

^' And, ^gad, if they had been never so good, this next line confutes 'em. 
[Reads,\ 

Hear, and be dumb, thou wretch, that guide am I. 

'' There's a surprize for yoif now !— How sneakingly t'other looks !— Was not 
that pretty now, to make her ask for a guide first, and tell her she was one ? 
Who could have thought that this little mouse had the Pope, and a whole gene- 
ral council, in her belfy ?— Now Dapple had nothing to say to this ; and, diere- 
£ore, you'll see she grows peevish. \Read$,\ 



Come leave your cracking tricks ; and, as they say, 
Use not that barber that trims time, delay ;-* 
Which, egad, is new, and my own. 

I've eyes as weQ as you to find the way."— 



} 
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easy to conceive a Hind and Panther discussing points of religion^ 
as that the trees of the forest should assemble together to chuse 
a king^ invite different trees to accept of that dignity^ and^ finally, 
make choicd of a bramble. Yet no one ever hesitates to pronounce 
Jotham's Parable of the Trees one of the finest which ever was 



-} 



Then on they jogg'd ; and, since an hoar of talk 

Might cut a banter on the tedious walk, 

" As I remember," said the sober Mouse, ■ 

** I've heard much talk of the Wits' Coffee-bouse.*' 

** Thither," says Brindle, ^' thou shalt go, and see 

Priests sipping coffee, sparks and poets tea ; 

Here, rugged frieze ; there, quality well drest ; 

These, biSffling the Grand Seigneur ; those, the Test; 

And here shrewd guesses made, and reasons given. 

That human laws were never made in heaven. 

But, above all, what, shall oblige thy sight* 

And fill thy eye-ba^s with a vast ddight. 

Is the poetic Judge of sacred wit,* 

Who does i'the darkness <^ his ^ory sit. 

And as the moon, who first receives the light 

With which she makes these nether i^ions bright, 

So does he shine, reflecting from afar 

The rays he borrow'd from a better star ; 

For rules, which from Corneille and Rapin flow. 

Admired by all the scribbling herd bdow. 

From French tradition while he does dispense, 

Unerring truths, 'tis schism,— -a damn'd offence,- 

To question his, or trust your private sense. 

" Ha ! is not that right, Mr Johnson ?— Gad forgive me, he is fast asleep ! 
Oh, the damned stupidity of this age ! Asleep !-*Well, sir, since you're so drowsy, 
your humble servant. 

Jolm, Nay, pray, Mr Hayes ! Faith, I heard you all the while.— 'The white 
mouse 

Bayes. The white mouse ! Ay, ay, I thought how yon hea^d me. Your ser- 
vant, sir, your servant. 

John, Nay, dear Bayes : Faith I beg thy pardon, I was up late last night. 
Frithee, lend me a little snuff, and go on. 

Bayes. Go on ! Pox, I don't know where I was.— Well, 111 begin. Here, 
mind, now they are both come to town. [Reads^} 

But now at Piccadilly they arrive, 

And taking coach, t'wards Temple-Bar they drive ; 

But, at St Clement's church, eat out the bsick, 

And, slipping through the Palsgrave, bilk'd poor hack. 

** There's ihe utile which ought to be in all poetry. Many a young Temidar 
will save his shilling by this stratagem of my mice. 

Smith, Why, will any young Templar cat out the back of a coach ? 

Bayes, No, egad ! But you'll grant, it is mighty natural for a mouse."— ^m<2 
and Panther Transversed, 

Such was the wit, which, bolstered up by the applause of party, was deemed 
an unanswerable ricticule of Dryden's favourite poem. 

• i. e. Drydcn himself. 
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written. Or what shall we say of one of the most common among 
^sop's apologues^ which informs us in the outset, that the lion, ' 
the ox, the sheep, and the ass, went a hunting together, on oondi* 
tion of dividing equally whatever should be caught ? Yet this.and 
many other fables, in which the animals introduced act altogether 
contrary to their nature, are permitted to rank without censure in 
the class which they assume. Nay, it may be questioned Whether 
the most proper £Mea are not those in which the animals are in- 
troduced as acting upon the principles of mankind. For instance, 
if an author be compared to a daw, it is no £sible, but a simile ; 
but if a tale be told of a daw who dressed himself in borrowed 
feathers, a thing naturally impossible, the simile becomes a proper 
fable. Perhaps, therefore, it is sufficient for the fabulist, if he 
can point out certain original and leading features of resem- 
blance betwixt his emblems, and that whidi they are intended to 
represent^ and he may be permitted to take considerable latitude 
in their farther approximation. It may be farther urged in Dry- 
den's behalf, that the older poets whom he professed to imitate, 
Spenser, fpr example, in ^* Mother Hubbart's Tale," which he has 
actually quoted, and Chaucer, in that of the "Nun's Priest's Tale," 
havestepped beyond the simplicity of the ancient fable, and intro- 
duced a species of mixed composition, between that and down- 
right satire. The names and characters of beasts are only assu- 
med in ** Mother Hubbart's Tale/' that the satirist might, under 
that slight doak, say with safety what he durst not otherwise 
hai{^^entured upon ; and in the tale of Chaucer, the learned 
dialogue about dreams is only put into the mouths of a cock 
and hen, to render the ridicule of such disquisitions more poig- 
nant. Had Spenser been asked, why he described the court of 
the lion as exactly similar to that of a human prince, and intro- 
duced the fox as composing madrigals for the courtiers? he 
would have bidden the querist. 



-Yield his sense was all too blunt and base. 



That n'ote without a hound fine footing trace. 

And if this question had been put to the bard of Woodstock, 
why he made his cock an astrologer, and his hen a physician, 
he would have answered, that his satire might become more ludi- 
crous, by putting these grave speeches into the mouths of such 
animals. Dryden seems to have proposed as his model this looser 
kind of parable ; giving his personages, indeed, the names of 
the Hind and Panther, but reserving to himself the privilege of 
making the supposed animals use the language and arguments 
of the communities they were intended to represent. I must 
own, however, that this licence appears less pardonable in the 
First Part, where he professes to use the majestic turns of heroic 
poetry, than in those which are dedicated to argument and satire. 
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Dryden has, in this very poem, given us two examples of the 
more pure and correct species of fable. These, which he terms 
in the preface Episodes, are the tale of the Swallows seduced to 
defer their emigration, and that of the Pigeons, who chose a Buz- 
zard for their king.* It is remarkable, that, as the former is by 
much the most complete story, so, although put in the mouth of 
a representative of the heretical church, it proved eventually to 
contain a truth sorrowful to our author, and those of the Roman 
Catholic persuasion : For, while the Buzzard's elevation (Bishop 
Burnet by name) was not attended with any peculiar evil conse- 
quences to the church of England, the short gleam of Popish 
prosperity was soon overcast, and the priests and their proselytes 
plunged in reality into all the distress of the Swallows in the 
Panther's fable. 

In conformity to our author's plan, announced in the preface, 
the fable is divided into three parts. The First is dedicated to the 
general description and character of the religious sects, particu- 
larly the churches of Rome and of England. And here Dryden 
has used the more elevated strain of heroic poetry. In the Se- 
cond, the general arguments of the controversy between the two 
churches are agitated, for which purpose a less magnificent style 
of language is adopted. In the Tnird and last Part, from discuss- 
ing the disputed points of theology, the Hind and Panther de- 
scend to consider the particulars in which their temporal interests 
were judged at this period to interfere with each other. And here 
Dryden has lowered the tone of his verse to that of common con- 
versation. We must admit, with Johnson, that these distinctions 
of style are not always accurately adhered to. The First Part has 
familiar lines ; as, for instance, the four with which it concludes : 

Considaing her a civil well-bred beast, 
And more a gentlewoman than the rest. 
After some common talk, what rmnours ran. 
The lady of the spotted muff b^;an. 

Some passages are hot only mean in expression, but border on 
profaneness ; as. 

The smith divine, as with a careless beat. 
Struck out the mute creation at a heat ; 
But when at last arrived to human race, 
The Godhead took a deep considering space. 



* I know not, however, but a ciitic might here also point out an example of 
that discrepancy, which is censured by Johnson, and ridiculed by Prior. The 
cause of dissatisfaction in the pigeon -house is, that the proprietor chuses rather to 
feed upon the flesh of his domestic poultry, than upon theirs ; no very rational 
cause of mutiny on the part of the doves. 
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On the other hand« tlie Third Part has passages in a higher tone of 
poetry ; particularly the whole character of James in the fable of 
the Pigeons and the Buzzard : but it is enough to fulfil the au- 
thor's promise in th^ preface^ that the parts do each fn general 
preserve a peculiar character and style^ though occasiondly sli* 
ding into that of the others. 

It is a main defect of the plan just detailed, that it necessarily 
limited the interest of the poem to tliat crisis of politics when it 
Was published. A work, which the author announces as calcula- 
ted to attract the favour of friends^ and to animate the malevo^ 
lence of enemies^ is now read with cold indifference. He launched 
forth into a tide of controversy, which, however furious at the 
time, has long subsided, leaving his poem a disregarded wreck, 
stranded upon the shores which the surges once occupied. 

Setting aside this original defect, the First and Last Parts of the 
poem, in particular; abound with passages of excellent poetry. In 
the former, it is wortliy attention, with what ease and command 
of his language and subject Dryden passes from his sublime de- 
scription of the immortal Hind, to brand and stigmatise the secta- 
ries by whom she was hated and persecuted ; a rare union of dig- 
nity preserved in satire, and of satire engrafted upon heroic poe- 
try. The reader cannot, at the same time, fail to observe the fe- 
licity with which the poet has assigned prototypes to the dissent- 
ing churches, agreeing in character with that which he meant to 
fix upon their several congregatioiTs. The Bear, unlicked to 
forms, is the emblem of the Independents; who disclaimed them ;* 
the Wolf, which hunts in herds, to the classes and synods of 
the Presbyterian church ; the Hare, to the peaceful Quakers ; 
the wild Boar, to the fierce and savage Anabaptists, who ra- 



« Butler, however, assigns the Bear-Garden as a type of my Mother Kirk; and 
the resemblance is thus proved by Balpho : 

Synods are mystical bear-gardens. 
Where elders, deputies, church-wardens, 
And other members oi the court. 
Manage the Babylonish sport ; 
For prolocutor, scribe, and bear-ward, 
Do differ pnly in a mere word ; 
Both are but several synagogues 
Of carnal men, and bears and dogs ; 
Both antichristian assdmblies, 
To mischief bent as far^s in them lies ; 
Both slave and toil with fierce contests. 
The one with men, the other beasts : 
The difference is, the one fights with 
The tongue, the other with the teeth ; 
And that they bait but bears in this, 
la t'other 90uls and consciencet. 

VOL. X. O ' 
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vaged Germany, the native country of that animal. With si- 
milar felicit}', the *' binl, who warned St Peter of his fall," is, 
from that circamstance, and his nocturnal vigils, afterwards as- 
signed as the representative of the Catholic clergy. Above all, 
the attention is arrested by the pointed description of those dark 
and sullen enthusiasts, who, scarcely agreeing among themselves 
upon any peculiar points of doctrine, rested their claim to superior 
sanctity upon abominating and contemning those usual forms of 
reverence, by which men, in all countries since the beginning of 
the world, have agreed to distinguish public worship from ordina- 
ry or temporal employments. The whole of this First Part of the 
poem abounds with excellent poetry, rising above the tone of or- 
dinary satire, and yet possessing all its poignancy. The difference, 
to those against whom it is directed, is like that of being blasted 
by a thunder-bolt, instead of being branded with a red-hot iron. 
The First Part of ** The Hind and Panther," although chiefly 
dedicated to general characters, contains some reasoning on the 
grand controversy, similar to that which occupies the Second. 
The author displays, with the utmost art and energy of argumen- 
tative poetry, the reasons by which he was himself guided in 
adopting the Roman Catholic faith. He is led into this discussion 
bytmentioning the heretical doctrine of the Unitariiins; and insists, 
that the Protestant churches, which have consented to postpone 
human reason to faith, by acquiescing in the orthodox doctrine of 
the Trinity, are not entitled to appeal to th^ ^authority which 
they have waived, for arguments against the mystery of the real 
presence in the eucharist. This was a favourite mode of rea- 
soning of the Calholics at the time, as may be seen from the 
numerous treatises which they sent forth upon the controversy. 



Hudibras denies the resemblance, and answers by an appeal to tbe senses : 

For bears and dogs on four legs go 
As beasts, but synod-men have two ; 
*Ti8 true, they dl have teeth and nails. 
But prove that synod-men have tails ; 
Or that, a rugged shaggy fur 
Grows o'er the hide of presbyter ; 
Or that his snout and spacious ears 
Do hold proportion with a bear's. 
A bear's a savage beast, of all 
Most ugly and unnatural ; 
Whelp'd without form, until the dam 
Has lick'd it into shape and frame ; 
But all thy light can ne'er evict. 
That ever synod man was lickt, 
Or brought to any other fashion. 
Than bis own wUl and inclination* 

JIudibrtUy Part 1. Canto S. 
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It is undoubtedly ^ery fit to impose on the vulgar, but complete- 
ly overshoots the mark at ivhich it aims. For, if our yielding 
humble belief to one abstruse doctrine of div.biity be sufficient to 
debar the exercise of our reason respecting andtfaef t it is obvious, 
that, by the same reason, the appeal to otfr understanding must 
be altogether laid aside in matters of doubtful orthodoxy. The 
Protestant divines, therefore^ took a distinction ; and, while they 
admitted they were obliged to surrender their human judgment 
in matters of divine revelation ^hich were above their reason, they 
asserted the power of appealing to its ^idance in those things of a 
finite nature which depend on the evidence cJ^nse, and the con- 
sequent privileges of rejecting any doctrine, which, being within 
the sphere of human comprehension, is nevertheless repugnant to 
the wderstanding : therefore^ while they received the dbctiine of 
the Trinity as an infinite mystery, far above their reason, they 
contended against that of transubstantiation, as capable of being 
tried by human faculties, and as contradicted by an appeal to . 
them. In a subsequent passage, the author taxes the church of 
England with an attempt to reconcile contradictions, by admitting 
the real presence in the eucharist, and yet denying actual transub- 
stantiation. Dryden boldly appeals to the positive words of Scripr 
ture, and jnMns his doctrine thus : 

The literal sense is hard 4a fleeb and Mood, 
But uoBsena^ x)ever<:aa be understood. 

Granting, however, the obscurity or mystery of the one doctrine, 
it is a hard choice to be obliged to adopt, in its room, that which 
asserts an acknowledged impossibility. 

In the Second Part, another point of the controversy is agitated ; l 
the infallibility, namely* which is claimed by the Roman church. I 
The author appears here to have hampered himself in the toils of 
his own argument in a former poent. He had asserted in the 
*' Religio Laici," that the Scriptures contained all things necessary 
for salvation ; while>he yet admitted, that those, whose bent indi- 
ned them to the study of polemical divinity, were to be guided by 
the expositions of the fathers, and the earlier, especially the writ* 
ten traditions of the Church. There is, as has been noticed in 
the remarks on '' Religio Laici," a certain vacillation in our au- 
thor's arguments concerning tradition, w bile yet a Protestant, which 
prepares us for his Anally reposing his doubts in the bosom of that 
church, which pretends to be the sole depositary of the earlier 
doctrines of Christianity, and claims a right to ascertain all doubts 
in point of faith, by the same mode, and with the same unerring 
certaihty, as the original church in the days of the apostles and 
fathers. T][iese doubts, with which Dryden seems to have been 
deeply impressed while within tjie pale of the Church of England^ 
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he now objects to her as inconnstendes, and accuses her of having 
recourse to tradition^ or discarding it, as suited the argument 
which, fbr the time, she had in agitation. It is unnecessary here 
to trace the various grounds on which reformed churches prove^ 
that the chain of apostolical tradition has been broken and shiver- 
ed; and that the church, claiming the proud title of Infallible, has 
repeatedly sanctioned heresy and error. Neither is it necessary 
to shew, how the Church of England stops short in her recep- 
tion -of traditions, adopting only those of the primitive church. 
Something on these points may be found in the notes. I may re- 
mark, that Dryden is of the Gallican or low Church of Rome, if 
I may so speak, and rests the infallibility which he claims for her 
in the Pope and Council of the Church, and not in the Vicar of 
Christ alone. In point of literary interest, this Second Part is! 
certainly beneath tne other two. It furnishes, however, an excel- 1 
lent specimen of poetical ratiocination upon a most unpromising 
subject. - 

The Third Part refers entirely to the politics of the day ; and 
the poet has endeavoured, by a number of arguments, to remove 
the deep jealousy and apprehensions which theking'sreligion,and 
his zeal for proselytism^ had awakened in the Church of England. 
He does not even spare to allege a recent adoption of presbyterian 
doctrines, as the reason for her unwonted resistance to the royal 
will; and all the Vigour of his satire is pointed against the latitu- 
dinarian clergy, or, as they were finally called, the Low Church 
Party, who now began to assert, what James at length found a 
melancholy truth, that the doctrine of passive obedience and non<* 
resistance was not peremptorily binding, when the church herself 
was endangered by the measures pf the monarch. Stillingfleet, 
the personal antagonist of our author, in the controversy concern- 
ing the Duchess of York's posthumous declaration of faith, is per- 
sonally and ferociously attacked. The poem concludes with a fable 
delivered by each of the disputants, of which the moral applies to 
the project and hopes of her rival. We have already said, that 
which is told by the Panther, as it is most spirited and pointed, 

. proved, to the great regret of the author, most strictly prophetic. 

I It is remarkable for containing a beautiful character of King 
James, as the other exhibits a satirical portrait of the historian 
Burnet, with whom the court party in general, and Dryden per- 
sonally, were then at enmity. 

The verse in which these doctrines, polemical and political, are 
delivered, is among the finest specimens of the English heroic 
stanza. The introductory verses, in particular, are loSy and dig- 
nified in the highest degree; as are those, in which the splendour | 
and majesty of the Church of Rome are set forth, in all the glow- ^ 
ing colours of rich imagery and magnificent language. But the 

13 
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game praise extends to the versification of the whole poem. It 
never MXs, never becomes ragged ; rises with the dignified strain 
of the poetry ; sinks into quaint familiarity^ where sarcasm and 
hamour are employed ; and winds through all the mazes of theo*- 
loglcal argument, without becoming either obscure or prosaic. 
The arguments are in general advanced with an air of conviction 
and candour^ which, in those days, must have required the pro- 
testant reader to be on his guard in the perusal, and which seems 
eompletely to ascertain the sincerity of the author in his new re- 
ligious freed. 

This controversial poem, containing a bold defiance to all who 
opposed the king's measures or faith, had no sooner appeared, 
Chan our author became a more general object of attack than he 
had been even on the publication of " Absalom and Achitophel/' 
Indeed, his enemies were now far more numerous, including most 
of his former friends, the Tories o£ the high church, excepting a 
very few who remained attached to James, and saw, with anxiety^ 
bis destruction precipitated by the measures he was adopting. 

Montague and Prior were among the first to assail our auwor, 
in the parody, of which we have just given a lai^e specimen. It 
must have been published before the 24th October 1087, for it is 
referred to in " The Lattreat," another libel against Dryden, in- 
scribed by Mr Luttrel with that date. This assault afiected him 
the more, as coming from persona with whom he had lived on 
habits of civility. He is even said to have shed tears upon this 
occasion ; a report probably exaggerated, but which serves to 
shew, that he was sensible he had exposed himself to the most 
unexpected assailants, by the unpopularity of the cause which he 
had espoused. Some further particulars respecting tlib contro- 
versy are mentioned in Dryden's Life. Another poet, or parodier, 
published '* The Revolter, a tragi-comedy," in which he brings 
the doctrines of the '^ Religio Laici," and of the ^* Hind and 
Panther^" in battle array against each other^ and rails at the 
author of both with the most unbounded scurrility.* 



* <* In short, the whole poem, if it may deserve that name, is a piece of de« 
formed, arrogant nonsense, and self-contradiction, drest up in fine language, 
like an ugly brazen-faced whore, peeping through the costly trappings of a 
/K>in/ de Venue comet. I call it nonsense, because unseasonable; and. arrogant, 
because impertinent : For could Mr Bayes have so little wit, to think bittself a 
sufficient champion to decide the high mysteries of faith and transubstantiation, 
and the nice disputes concerning traditions and infallibility, in a discourse be- 
*tween ** The Hind and the PanUier,*' which, undetermined hitherto, have exer- 
cised all the learning in the world ? Or, could he think the grand arcana of 
divinity a subject fit to be handled in flourishing rhyme, by the author of ^* The 
Duke of Guiae,** or »• Thp Conquest of Peru,'* or " The Spanish Friar :" 
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Not only new enemies arose against bim^ but the bostility of 
former and deceased foes seemed to experience a sort of resurreo- 
tio<i. Four Letters, by Matthew Clifiord of the Chavter^House^ 
containing notes upon Diy den's poems and plays, were now either 
published for the first time, or raked up from the obscurity of 
a dead-bom edition, to fill up the crv of criticism against him 
on all sides^ They are coarse and virulent to the last degree, and 
so far served the purpose of the publishers ; but, as they had no 
reference to ** The Hind and Panther," that defect was removed 
by a supplementary Letter from the facetious Tom Brown, an au- 
thor^ whose sole wish was to attain the reputation of a successful 
bu£S3on, and who, like the jesters of old, having once made himr 
self thoroughly absurd and ridiculous, gained a sort of privilege 
to make others feel his grotesque raillery.* Besides the refieo- 



Doubts which Mr Bayes is no more able to unfold, than Saffold to resoire a 
question in astrology. And all this only as a tale to usher in his beloved cha- 
racter, and to shew the excellency of his wit in aburing honest men. If these 
were his thoughts, as we cannot rationally otherwise believe, seeing that no man 
of undersunding will undertake an enterprize, wherein he does BOt think him- 
self to have some advantage of his predecessors ; then does this romance, I say, 
of The Panther and the Hind, fall under the most fatal censure of unseasonable 
folly and saUcy impertinence. Nor can I think, that the more solid, prudent, 
and learned persons of the Roman Church, con him any thanks for laying the 
prophane fingers of a turn-ooat upon the altar of their saered debates."— 7<%e 
HevoUeu a tragi-comedy, acted between The Hind and Panther and Religio 
Laid, &C. 1687. 

* The following is the commencement of his ** Reflections on the Hind and 
Panther," in a Letter to a Friend, 1687 :' 

*< The present you have made me of * The Hind and Panther,* is variously 
talked of here in Uie country. Some wonder what kind of champion the Roman 
Catholics have now gotten ; for they have had divers ways of representing them- 
selves ; but this of rhyming us to death, is altogether new and unheard of, 
before Mr Bayes set about it ; and, indeed, he hath done it in the sparkishest 
poem that ever was seen. 'Tis true, he hath written a great many things ; but 
he never had such pure swiftness of thought, as in this oomiposition, nor such 
fiery flights of fancy. Such hath always been his dramatical and scenical way of 
scribbling, that there was no post nor pillar in the town exempt from the pasting 
up of the titles of his plays ; insomuch, that the footboys, for want of skill in 
reading, do now (as we hear) often bring away, by mistake,, the title of a new 
book against the Church of England, instead of taking down the play for the af- 
ternoon. Yet» if he did it well or handsomely, he might deserve some pardon ; 
, but, alas I how ridiculously doth he appear in print for any religion, who hath 
made it his business to laugh at all ! How can he stand up for any mode of wor- 
ship, who hath been accustomed to bite, and spit his vencm against the very name 
thereof? 

** Wherefore, I cannot but wish our adversaries joy on their new.oonverted 
hero, Mr Bayes; whose principle it is to fight single with whole armies;' and 
this one quality he prefers before all the moral virtues put together. The Ro- 
man Catholics may talk what tliey will, of their Bellarmine and Perrone, their 
Hector and AchiUes, and I know not who ; but I desire them all, to shew one 
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tions contained in this Letter^ Brown also published '^ The New 
Converts exposed^ or Reasons for Mr Bayes changing his Reli- 
gion/' in two parts ; the first of which appeared in 1688, and 
the second in l690* From a passage in the preface to the first 
part, which may serve as a sample of Tom's buffoonery, we learn, 
Dryden publicly complained, that, although he had put his name 
to '^ The Hind and Panther," those who criticized or replied to 
that poem had not imitated his example.* 



such champion fdr the cause, as this Drawcansir : For he is the man that kills whole 
nations at once ; who* as he never wrote any thing, that any one can imagine has ever 
been the practice of the world, so, that in his late endeavours to pen centroversy, you 
shallhardiy find one word to the purpose. He is that accomplished person, who lovea 
reasoning so much in verse, and hath got a knack of writing it smoothly. The 
subject (he treats of in this poem) did, in his opinion, require more than.ordinaiy 
spirit and flame ; therefore, he supposed it to be too great for prose ; for he is too 
proud to creep servilely after sense ; so that, in his verse, he soars high above 
the reach of it. To do this, there is no need of brain, 'tis but scanning right ; 
the labour is in the finger, not in the head. 

*< However, if Mr Bayes would be pleased to abate a little of the exuberancy 
of his fancy and wit ; to dispense with his ornaments and superfluencies of inven- 
tion and satire, a man might consider, whether he should submit to his argu- 
ment ; but take away the railing, and no argument remains ; so that one may 
beat the bush a whole day, and, after so much labour, only spring a butterfly, 
or start a hedge-hog. 

*' For all this, is it not great pity to see a man, in the flower of bis romantic 
conceptions, in the full vigour of his studies on love and honour, to fall into 
such a distraction, as to walk through the thorns and briars of controversy, unless 
his confessor hath commanded it, as a penance for some past sins ? that a man, 
who hath read Don Quixote for the greatest part of his life, should pretend to 
interpret the Bible, or trace the footsteps of tradition, even in the darkest ages?*' 
^^Four Letters, &c. 

* '« To draw now to an end, Mr Bayes, I hear, has lately complained, at 
Willis* CofTeehouse, of the ill usage he has met in the world ; that whereas he 
had the generosity and assurance to set his own name to his late piece of polemic 
poetry, yet others, who have pretended to answer him, wanted the breeding and 
civility to do the like : Now, because 1 would not willingly disoblige a person of 
Mr Bayes*s character, I do here fairly, and before all the world, assure him that 
my name is Dudly Tomkinson, and that I live within two miles of St Michael's 
Mount, in Cornwall, and have, in my time, been both constable, church-warden^ 
and overseer of the parish ; by the same token, that the little gallery next the 
belfrey, the new motto about the pulpit, the king's arms, the ten command- 
ments, and the great sun-dial in the church-yard, will transmit my name to all 
posterity. Furthermore, (if it will do him any good at all) I can make a pretty 
shift to read without spectacles ; wear my own hair, which is somewhat indining , 
to red ; have a large mole on my left cheek ; am mightily troubled with corns ; 
and what is peculiar to my constitution, after half-a-dozen bottles o( claret, which 
I generally carry home every night from the tavern, I never fail of a stool or two 
next morning ; besides, use to smoke a pipe every day after dinner, and after- 
wards steal a nap for an hour or two in the old wicker-chair near the oven ; take 
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Another of these witt^ variets published, in l68S, *' Religio 
Laid, or a Layman's Faith, touching the Supreme Head and In-' 
fallible Guide of the Church, in Two Letters, &c. by J. R. a con« 
vert of Mr Bayes," licensed June the first, 1688. From this pam^ 
phlet we have given some extracts in the introductory remarks 
to " Rehgio Laici," pp. 9, 10. 

There were, besides, many libels of the most personal kind 
poured forth against Dryden by the poets who supplied the usual 
demand of the hawkers. One of the most virulent contains a sin- 
gular exhibition of rage and impotence. It professes to contain a 
review of our poet's life and literary labours, and calls itself '* The 
Laureat" This» as containing some curious particidarsi is given 
below.* 



gentle pui^tiyes spring and fall ; and it has been my custom, anj time these 
sixteen years, (as all the parish can testify) to ride in gambadoes. Nay, W win 
the heart of him for eyer, I invite him here, before the courteous reader, to a 
country regale, (provided he will before hand promise not to debauch my wife,) 
where he shall have sugar to his roast-beef, ana vinegar to his butter ; and lastly, 
to make him amends for the tediousness of the journey, a parcel of rdics to cany 
home with him, which I believe can scarce be matdied in the whole Christian 
world ; but, because I have no great fancy that way, I doi^*t care if I part with 
tiiem to so worthy a person ; they are as foUoweth : 

** $t Gregory's Ritual, bound up in the same calve's-skin that the old gentle- 
man, in St Luke, roasted at the return of his prodigal spn. 

*< The quadrant that a Philistine taildr took the height of Goliah by, when he 
made him his last suit of clothes ; for the giant being a man of extraordinary 
dimensions, it was impossible to do this in any other way than your designers use 
when they take the height of a country-steeple," &c &c.— /?ea«ww/or Mr Bayet 
changing his Beligion, See Preface. 

• THE LAUREAT. 

Jack Squah*t history ^ in a little drawn, 
Down to his evening from his morning dawn. 

(Bought by Mr Luttrel, 24th October^ 1687.) 

Appear, thou mighty bard, to open view ; 
Which yet, we must confess, you need not do. 
The labour to expose thee we may save ; 
Thou standst upon thy own records a knave, 
Condemn*d to live in thy apostate rhymes. 
The curse of ours, and scoff of future times. 
Still tacking round with every turn of state. 
Reverse to Shaftesbury, thy cursed fate 
Is always, at a change, to come too late. 
* To keep his plots from coxcombs, was his care ; 

His villainy was mask d, and thine is bare. 
Wise men alone could guess at his design. 
And could but guess, the threads were spun so fine 
But every purblind fool may sec through thine. 
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The cry agaiiist our author being thus general, we may reason* 
ably suppose, that he would have taken some opportunity to ex- 
«reue hur powers of retort upon those who were most active or 
most considerable among the aggressors, and ^at Montague and 
Prior stood a fair chance of being coupled up with Doeg and Og, 
his former antagonists. But, if Dryden entertained any intention 



Had Dick still kept the regal diadem. 

Thou hadst been' poet laureat still to him. 

And, long ere now, in lofty verse prodaim'd 

His high extraction, among princes &med ; 

Diffiis«l his glorious deeds fb>m pole to pole. 

Where winds can carry, or where waves can roll t 

Nay, had our Charles, by heaven's severe decree. 

Been found and murder*d in the n^al tree. 

Even thou badst praised the fact ; bis father flaiBy 

Thou call'st but gently breathing of a vein. 

Impious and villainous, to bless the blow 

That laid at once three lofty natk>ns Ibw, 

And gave the royal cause a fatal overthrow ! 

Scandal to all rdigions, new and old ; ' i 

Scandal to them, where pardon's bought and sold, 

And mortgaged happiness redeemed for gold. 

Tell me, for 'Us a truth you must allow. 

Who ever changed mofe in one moon than thou ? 

Even thy own Zimri was more stedfiist known. 

He had but one religion, or had none. 

What sect of Christians is't thou hast not known. 

And at one time or other made thy own ? 

A bristled baptist bred, and then thy strain 

Immaculate was far from sinful stain ; 

Ko songs, in those blest times, thou didst produce, 

To brand and shame good manners out of use ; 

The ladies had nbt then one b bob. 

Nor thou the courtly name of Poet Squab. 

Next, thy dull muse,^ an independant jade, 
On sacred tyranny fine stanzas made ; 
Praised Noll, who even to both extremes did run. 
To kill the father and dethrone the son. 
When Charles came in, thou didst a convert grow. 
More by thy interest, than thy nature so ; 
Under his 'Uvening beams thy laurels spread ; 
He first did place that wreath about thy head. 
Kindly relieved thy wants, and gave thee bread. 
Here 'twas thou madest thy bells of fancy chune. 
And choked the town with suffiKating rhyme ; 
Till heroes, form'd by thy creating pen. 
Were grown as cheap and dull as other men. 
Plush'd with success, full gallery and pit. 
Thou bravest all ma^ddnd with want of wit ; 
Nay, in short time wer'e grown so proud a ninny^ 
As souoe to allow that Ben himself had any ; 
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of retaliation, the Revolution, which crushed his rising prospects, 
took away both the opportunity and inclination^ From that pe^ 
riod, the fame of '^ The Hind and Panther" gradually diminish*- 
ed, as the controversy between Protestant and Papist gave way to 
that between Whig and Tory. Within a few years after the firat 
publication of the poem, Swift ranks it among the compositions 
of Grub-street ; ironically terms it, *^ the master-piece of a &- 



But when the men of sense thy error saw. 

They checked thy piuse, and kept the termagant in awe. 

To satire next thy talent was addrest. 
Fell fold on all, thy friends among the rest^; 
Those who the oft'nest did thy Wants supply, 
Abused, traduced, without a reason why ; 
Nay, even thy royal patron was not spared. 
But an obscene, a santring wretch declared. 
Thy loyal libel we can stUl produce } 
Beyond example, and beyond excuse. 
O strange return to a forgiying king 1 
But the warmM viper wears the greatest sting. 
Thy pension lost, and justly without doubt ; 
When servants snarl, we ought to kick 'em out ; 
They that disdain their bendactor's bread. 
No longer ought by bounty to be fed. 
That lost, the visor changed, you turn about. 
And straight a true blue Protestant crept out. 
The ^^ Friar" now was writ ; and some will say. 
They smell a mal-content through all the play. 
The Papist too was damn*d, unfit for trust, | 

Caird treacherous, shameless, profligate, unjust ; v 
And kingly power thought arbitrary lust. ) 

This lasted till thou di£t thy pension gain. 
And that changed both thy morals and thy strun. 

If to. write contradictions nonsense be. 
Who has more nonsense in their works than thee ? 
We'll mention but thy Layman's Faith, and Hind : 
Who'U think both these, such clashing do we find. 
Could be the product of one single mind ! 
Here thou wouldst charitable fain appear. 
Find fault that Athanasius was severe ; 
Thy pity straight to cruelty is rabed. 
And even the pious inouiation praised. 
And recommended to the present rdgn, 
** O happy countries, Italy and Spain !'* 
Have we not cause, in thine own words, to say. 
Let none believe what varies every day. 
That never was, nor will be, at a stay ? 
Once heathens might be saved, you did allow. 
But not, it seems, we greater heathens now. 
The loyal church, that buoys the kingly line, 
Damn'd with a breathy but 'tis such a breath as thinew 
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mouB author, now Hving, intended as a compl^teiibstract of six- 
teen thousand schoohneu, from Scotus to Bellarmhie ;" and im- 
mediately subjoins, '' Tommy Potts, supposed by the same hand, 
by way of Supplement to the former."* With duch acrimony do 
men of genius treat the productions of each other ; and so cer- 
tain it is, that, to enjoy permanent reputation, an author must 
chuse a theme of permanent interest. 



What credit to thy party can it be, 

To have gain'd so lewd a profligate as thee ? 

Stray'd from our fold, mdces us to laugh, not weep ; 

We have but lost what was disgrace to keep. 

By them mistrusted, and to us a scorn ; 

For 'tis but weakness at the best to turn. 

True, hadst thou left us In the former reign, 

Y*had proved it was not wholly done for gain ; 

Now the meridian sun is not so plain. 

Gold is thy god ; for a substantial sum,, 

Thou to the Turk wouldst run away from Rome, 

And sing his holy expedition against Christendom. 

But, to conclude ; blush with a lasting red, 

If thou*rt not moved by what's already said. 

To see thy boars, bears, buzzards, wolves, and owlf« 

And aU thy other beasts and other fowls. 

Routed by two poor mice (unequal fight !) 

But easy 'tis to conquer in the right. 

See there a youth, (a shame to thy gray hairs) 

Make a mere dunce of aU thy threescore years. 

What in that tedious poem hast thou done. 

But cramm'd all Esop's fiibles into one ? 

But why do I the precious minutes spend 

On him, that would much rather hang than mend ? 

No, wretch, continue still just as thou art, 

Thou'rt now in this last scene that crowns thy part. 

To purchase favour veer with every gale. 

And against interest never cease to riul, 

Though thou'rt the only proof how interest can prevaiL 

* ' * Tale of a Tub," first part *< Tommy Potts'.' is a silly popular ballad, fw 
which see Ritson's ** Andent Songs.'* 
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The nation is in too high a ferment, for me to ex-» 
pect either fair war, or even so mudi as fair quar«- 
ter, from a reader of the opposite party* AH men 
are engaged either on this side or that : and though 
conscience is the common word which is given by 
both, yet if a writer fall among enemies, and can- 
not give the marks of iJidr conscience, he is knock- 
ed down before the reasons of his own are heard* 
A preface, therefore, which is but a bespeaking of 
favour, is altogether useless. What I desire the 
reader should know concerning me, he will find in 
the body of the poem, if he have but the patience 
to peruse it. Only this advertisement let him take 
before-hand, whicn relates to the merits of the cause. 
No general characters of parties (call them either 
sects or churches) can be so fully and exactly drawn, 
as to comprehend all the several members of them ; 
at least all such as are received under that denomi'* 
nation^ For example ; there are some of the church 
by law established, who envy not liberty of con- 
science to dissenters ; as being well satisfied that, 
according to their own prindples, they ought not 
to persecute them. Yet these, by reason of their 
fewness, I could not distinguish from the numbers 
of the rest, with whom they are embodied in one 
common name. On the other side, there are many 
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of our sects, and more indeed than I could reason- 
ably have hoped, who have withdrawn themselves 
from the communion of th6 Panther, and embraced 
this gracious indulgence of his majesty in point of 
toleration. But neither to the one nor the other of 
these is this satire any way intended : it is aimed 
only at the refractory and disobedient on either side. 
For those, who are come over to the royal party, 
are consequently supposed to be out of gun-shot.* 
Our physicians have observed, that, in process pf 
time, some diseases have abated of their virulence, 
and have in a manner worn out their malignity, so 
^s to be no longer mortal ; and why may not I sup- 
pose the same concerning some of those, who have 



• The tumultuary joy of the sectaries, upon their first view of 
this triumph over the church of England* led them into all the ex- 
travagances of loyalty, which used to be practised by their an- 
cient enemies the Tories. Addresses teeming with afiectiop, and 
foaming with bombast, were poured in upon King James from all 
corners of his dominions ; Presbyterians^ Anabaptists, Quakers, 
sectaries of all aprjts and persuasions, strove to be foremost in the 
race of g^atituck. And when similar addresses pame in from corr 
porations, who had been formerly anxious to shew their loyalty on 
the subject of the Rye-house plot, the king's accession, and other 
occasions of triumph to the Tories, the tone of these bodies also 
was wonderfully fshanged ; and« instead of ravingagainst excluders^ 
rebels, regicides, republicans, and fanatics, whose hellish contri- 
vances endeavoured to destroy the safety of the kingdom, and the 
life of the king, these same gentlemen mention the sectaries as 
their brethren ^nd fellow^sul^ects, to whom the king, their com- 
mon father, had bpen justly, liberally, royally, pleased to grant 
freedom of conscience, for which the addressers offer their hearty 
and unfeigned thanks. These were the two classes of persons, 
whom Dryden, as they had closed with the measures of govern- 
ment, declares to be exempted from his satire^i Those, there* 
fbre> against whom it is avowedly directed, are first, the Church 
of England, whose adherents saw her destruction aimed at through 
the pretence of toleration^ 2dly, Those sectaries who distrusted 
t^ie bpon yhiph tl^e king presented, and feai:ed that the comp^ 
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form^y been enemies to kingly goTemment» as 
well as Catholic religion ? I hope they have now 
another notion of both, as having found, by com- 
fortable experience, that the doctrine of persecu- 
tion is far from being an article of our faith * 

It is not for any private man to censure the pro- 
ceedings of a foreign prince :f but, without suspicion 
of flattery, I may praise our own, who has taken 
contrary measures, and those more suitable to the 
spirit of Christianity. Some of the dissenters, in 
their addresses to his majesty, have said, ** That he 



quences of this immediate indulgence at the hands of an ancient 
enemy^ would be purchased by future persecution. These formed 
a body, small at first, but whose numbers daily increased. 

Among the numerous addresses which were presented to the 
eourt on this occasion, there are two somewhat remarkable from 
the quality and condition of the persons in whose name they are 
offered. The one is from the persons engaged in the schemes of 
Shaftesbury and Monmouth, and who set out by acknowledging 
their lives and fortunes forfeited to King James ; a singular in- 
stance of convicts offering their sentiments upon state affairs. 
The other is from no less a corporation than the company of Lon- 
don Cooks, which respectable persons declare their approbation 
(pf the indulgence, upon a principle recognized in their profession, 
«* the difference ofmen's ^usto, in religion, as in eatables /' and as- 
sure his majesty, that his declaration *' somewhat resembles the 
Almighty's manna, which suited every man's pala,te,"---» History of 
Addresses, pp. 106, 132. 

* Most readers will, I think, acknowledge with me, the extreme 
awkwardness with which Dryden apologizes, for hoping well of 
those sectaries, against whom he had so often discharged the ut- 
most severity of his pen. Yet there is much real truth in the ob- 
eervation, though the compliment to the new allies of the Catho- 
lics is but a cold one. Many sects have distinguished themselves 
by faction, fanaticism,and furious excess at their rise, which, when 
their spirits have ceased to be agitated by novelty, and exaspera- 
ted by persecution, have subsided into quiet orderly classes of citi- 
zens, only remarkable for some peculiarities of speculative doc- 
trine. 

t Alluding to the persecution of the Huguenots in France af. 
|$r the recal of the Edict of Nantes. 
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has restored God to his empire over wnscience."* 
I confess, I dare not stretch the figure to so great 
a boldness : but I may safely say, that consdence 
is the royalty and prerogative of every private man. 
He is absolute in his own breast; and accountable 
to no earthly power for that which passes only be- 
twixt God and him. Those who are driven into 
the fold are, generally speaking, rather made hypo- 
crites than converts. 

This indulgence being granted io. all the sects, 
it ought in reason to be expected, that they should 
both receive it, and receive it thankfully. For, at 
this time of day to refuse the benefit, and adhere 
to those whom they have esteemed their persecu- 
tors, what is it else but publicly to own, that they 
suffered not before for conscience-sake, but only out 
of pride and obstinacy, to separate from a church 
for those impositions, which they now judge may 
be lawfully obeyed ? After they have so long con- 
tended for their classical ordination (not to speak of 
rites and ceremonies) will they at length submit to 
an episcopal ? If they can go so far, out of com- 
plaisance to their old enemies, methinks a little rea- 
son should persuade them to take another step and 
see whither that will lead them.f 



* This phrase occurs in the address of the Ministers of the Gos^ 
pel in and about the city of London, commonly called Presbyte- 
rians : " Your majesty's princely wisdom," say these reverend 
sycophants, ** now rescues us from our long sufferings^ and by the 
«ame royal act restores God to the empire over conscience." This 
it is to be too eloquent ; when people s^ no bounds to their rhe- 
toric^ it betrays them oflen into nonsense, and not seldcmi into 
Uasphemy. — History of Addresses, p. 107. 

t A gentle insinuation, that if the sectaries could renounce 
the ordination by presbyteries or classes, in favour of the church 
of England, it would require but a step or two fiirther to bring 
them to a conformity with tliat of Bome. 
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Of the receiving this toleration thankfully^ 1 6hall 
day no iboie, than dlat they ought, and I doubt not 
tfaejr will consider from what h^d they received it. 
It is not from a Cyrus, a heathen prince, and a fo^ 
r^gner,^ but from a Christian king, their hattive so- 
vereigii ;- who expects a rcftum iii specie from them, 
that the kiiidness, wfaidh he has graciously shewn 
thenl, may be retaliated on those of his own per- 
suasion. 

lAs for fhe poem in general, I will only thus far 
satisfy the reader, that it was neither imposed oti 
me» n6r so much as the subject given me by any 
man. It was written during the last winter, and 
thel be^nning of this spring ; though with long 
interruptions of ill hearth and other hindrances. 
Aboiit a fortnight before I had finished it, his Ma- 
jesty's Declaration for liberty of conscience came 
abrosKl ; which, if I had so soon expected, I might 
have spared myself the labour of^ writing many 
things which are contained in the third part of it. 
But I was always in some hope, that the Church of 
England mi^ht have been persuaded to have taken 
off the pen^ laws and the test^ which was one de- 
sign erf the Poem, when I proposed to myself the 
writing of it. 

It is evident that some part of it was only occa^ 
sional, and Dot first intended : I mean that defence 
of ifiyself, to which ev6ry honest man is bound, 
when he is injuriomly attacked in print ; and I re- 
fer myself to the judgment of those, who have read 
the answer to the Dercnce of the lat^ King's Papers, 
and that of the Duchess, (in wbich last I was con- 



^ Who freed the Jews from their bondage, and gave them per- 
mission to rebuild their city and temple«>— See th^JBoo^ ofEsdraa^ 

VOL. X. H 
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cerned,) how charitably I have been represented 
there.* I am now informed both of the author and 
supervisors of this.pamphlet, and will reply, wheii 
I think be can affront me :, for I am of Socrates's 
opinion, that all creatures cannot. In the mean 
time let him consider whether he deserved not a 
more severe reprehension than I gave him former- 
ly, for using so little respect to the memory of those^ 
whom he pretended to answer ; and, at his leisure, 
look out for some original treatise of humility, writ- 
ten by any Protestant in English ; (I believe I may 
say in any other tongue :) for the magnified piece 
of Duncombe on that subject, which either he must 
mean, or none, and with which another of his fol- 
lows has upbraided me, was translated from the 
Spanish of Rodriguez ; though with the omission 
of the seventeenth, the. twenty-fourth, the twenty- 
fifth, and the last chapter, which will be found in 
comparing of the books, f 



* In his ardour for extending the Catholic religion^ James II. 
had directed copies of the papers found in his brother's strong- 
box in favour of that communion, with the copy of a paper by 
his first duchess, giving her the reasons of her conversion to that 
faith^ to be printed, and circulated through the kingdom. These 
papers were answered by the learned StiUingfieet, uien Dean of 
St Paul's. A Defiance of the Papers was published by *' com- 
mand," of wh^ch it appears, from the passage in the text, that our 
author wrote the third part, which applies to the Duchess of 
York's paper. StiUingfieet "published a vindication of his answer, 
in whioi he attacks our author with some severity. A ^11 ac« 
count of the controversy will he found attached toDryden's part 
of the Defence, among his prose works. 

•}• In the controversy between Dryden and Stillingfleet, the 
former had concluded his Defence of the Duchess of York's pa- 
per, by alleging, that " among all the volumes of divinity writ- 
ten by the Protestants, there is not one original treatise, at least 
that 1 have seen or heard of, which has han<Sed distinctly, and by 
itself, the Christian virtue of humility." This Stillingfleet, in his 
reply, calls a " bare-faced assertion of a thing known to be false ;" 
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He would have insinuated to the world, that her 
kte Highness died not a Roman Catholic. He de- 
dares himself to be now satisfied to the contrary, 
in wldch he has given up the cause : for matter of 
fact was the principal debate betmxt us. In the 
mean time, he would dispute the motives of her 
change ; how preposterously, let all men judge, 
when he seemed to deny the subject of the contro- 
versy, :the change itself.* And because I would 



for, ** within a few yeftrs, besidejs what has been printed fonner- 
ly^ ^neh a book hath been published in London." Dryden, in the 
textj replies to this allegation, that Duncombe's treatise, which 
he supposes to be meant, is a translation from the Spanish of Ro-> 
driguez, therefore, not originally a Protestant work. Montague, 
in the preface to ** The Hind and Panther Transversed," al« 
leges, tpat Dryden has mistaken the name of the author of the 
treatise alluded to ; which was not, he asserts, Duncombe, but 
AUen. See the matter more fully vanvassed in a note on the ori« 
ginal passage, in '* The Duchess of York's Paper Defended." 
^ * Dryden is not quite candid in his statement* In Shilling- 
fleet's Answer to the Duchess's paper, it is indeed called* the ^pa- 
per smd to be written by a great lady ;" but there is not anotner 
word upon the authority, which, indeed, considering it was pub* 
lished under die king's immediate inspection, could not be very 
decorously disputed. Dryden seizes upon this phrase in his De« 
fence, and, coupling witib it some expressions of the Bishop of 
Winchester, he argues that it was the intention of these sons of 
the Church of England, to give the lie to their soveragn. In 
this vindication of the Answer, Stdllin^fleet thus expresses him- 
self: '' As to the main design of the third paper, I declared, that 
I considered it, as it was supposed to contain the reasons and mo-> 
ti ves of the conversion of so great a lady to the Church of Rome. 

^* But this gentleman has now eased me of the necessity of 
farther .considering it on that account. For he declares, that none 
of those motives or reasons are to be found in the paper of her 
highness. Which he repeats several times. * She wnt this paper, 
not as to the reasons she had herself for changing,' &c. ' As for 
her reasons, they were only betwixt God and her own soul, and 
the priest with whom she spoke at last.^ 

" And so my work is at an end as to her paper. For I never 
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not take. Up this ridit^uldus dii^eiige, he tells the 
world I oatanot ai^ue : but he may as. wiell infer, 
that a Catholic C^annot fast, because he wiU not take 
tip th^ cud^ls against Mrs Jame^^ to odniute tb^ 
Protestant refli^oti. 



intended to ransack the private papers or secret narratives of 
great persons ; and I do not in the least question the relation now 
given ttoi^ do ^eat authority, as- that he ttienti^i^s of thef pa8« 
sages concerning her ; and tnerefore I have nothing more to say 
as to what relates to die person of &e-dtt<^iesa." 

It is obvious that Dryden^ probably finding the divine too 
hard for him on the controversial part of the subject^ affects to 
consider the dispute as entirely limited to the auwuticityof ihe 
paper^ which i\ cannot be supposed Stillingfleet levfr iierioivd^y 
intended to impeacti* , ,' . 

* Eleanor James> a lady who was at this period pleased to 
staiid up as a champion for the test, against the repeal which 
James had so de^ly at heart This female theologian is men« 
tione4 in the ^^ Remarks from the country, upon the two X^iter% 
relating to the convocation and alterations in the liturgy." '' tt 
is a thousand pities so instructive and so eloquent papers should 
ever fall imder such an imputatiosi, (of being too forward, and 
solemn impertinence,) and be ranked amongst the scribbUngaof 
Eleanor James, with this only advantage of iiaving betterlsA- 
guage, whereas the woman counsellor is judged to have the 
better meaning." Although Mrs James's lucubrations were thus 
vilipended by the male msputant^ one of her own sex thought 
it necessary to enter the lists in opposition to her. See lEUzaSstk 
UoneU short Answer to Eleanor Jame/s Long Preamble, or Findi^ 
cation of the JNew Test ; 

The book caUed MiBtres Jamd'aVindicatiMi, 
Poe6 f«em to me but ber great indigbatm i 
Against the Romami and dissenters too. 
She for the Church of EngUnd makes adoe ; 
Calling her Christ's spouse, but she*s mistaken, 
Christ's spouse is she that is by her forsaken. 

Mrs James's work was entitled, *' A Vindication of the Church 
of England, in answer to a pamphlet, entitled, a New Test of the 
Church of England's Loyalty." She was herself the wife of a 
printer, who left many books to the library of Sipn College. Mrs 
James's picture is preserved in the library, in the full dress of a 
citizen's wife of that period. She survived her husband many 
years, and carried on uie printing business on her own account. 
-^Malonb, Vol. III. p. 539. 

1 
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I have but one word more to say concerning the 
poem as such, and abstracting from the matters, 
either relij^ous or civil, which are handled in it. 
The First Part, consisting most in general charac- 
ters and narration, I have endeavoured to raise, 
and give it the majestic turn of heroic poesy. The 
Second, being matter of dispute, and chiefly con- 
cerqing church authority, I was obliged to make as 
plain and perspicuous as possibly I could ; yet not 
wholly neglecting the numbers, though I had not 
frequent occasions for the mamiificence of verse. 
The Third, which has more of the nature of do- 
mestic conversation, is, or ought to be, more free 
and familiar than the two former. 

There are in it two episodes, or fables, which are 
interwoven with the main design ; so that they are 
properly parts of it, though they are also distinct 
stories of themselves. In both of' these I have made 
use of the common-places of satire, whether true or 
false, which are urged by the members of the one 
church against the other ; at which I hope no read- 
er of either party will be scandalized, because they 
are not of my invention,, but as old, to my know- 
ledge, as the times of Boccace and Chaucer on the 
one side, and as those of the Reformation on the 
other. 
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A mUk- white Hind,* immortal and unchanged. 
Fed on the lawns, and in the forest ranged ; 
Without unspotted, innocent within. 
She fear'd no danger, for she knew no sin. 
Yet had she oft been chased with horns and hounds. 
And Scythian shafts ; and many winged wounds 
Aim'd at her heart ; was often forced to fly. 
And doom'd to death, though fated not to die.t 

Not sg her young ; for their unequal line 
Was hero's make, half human, half divine. 
Thair earthly mould ojbnoxious was to fate. 
The immortal part assumed immortal state. 
Of these a slaughtered army lay in blood,;}; 
Extended o'er th^ Caledonian wood. 



* The Roman Catholic Church. 

t Note I. 

i The Roman Catholic priesta executed in England, at dif- 
ferent times since the Reformation, and regarded as martyrs and 
saints by those of their c<mimunion. 
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Their native walk ; whose vocal blood arose/ 
And cried for pardon on their peijur'd fo^s. 
Their fate was fruitful, and the sanguine seed» 
Endued with souls, increase^ the sacred breed. 
So captive Israel multiplied in chains, 
A numerous exile, and enjoy'd her pains. 
With grief and gladness mix'd, the mother viewed 
Her martyr'd ompring, and their race renew'd ; 
Their corps to perish, but their kind to last. 
So much the deathless plant the dying fruit sur- 



Panting and pensive now she ranged alone. 
And wander'd in the kingdoms, once her own. 
The common hunt, though from their rage re* 

strain'd 
By sovereign power, her company disdain'd, 
Grinn'd as they pass'd, and with a glaring eye 
Gave gloomy signs of secret enmit}^ 
'Tis true, she bounded by, and tripp'd so light, 
They^ had not time to take a steady sight ; 
F^ truth has such a face and such a mien, ^ 
As to be lov'd needs only to be seen. 

The bloody Bear, an independent beast, ^ 
Unlick'd to form, in groans her hate expressed.* 
Among the timorous kind, the quaking Hare 
Frofess'd neutraHty, but would not swea%f- 
Next her the buffoon Ape, as atheists use. 
Mimicked all sects, and had his own to chuse^ 
Still when the Lion look'd, his knees he bafit, * 
Arid paid at church a courtier's compliment4 
The bristled baptist Boar, impure as he,§ 
But whiten'd with the foam of sanctity. 



• The Independants, See Note IL 
t The Quakers. See Note III. 
t Free-Thinkers. Se^ Note IV. 
§ Anabaptists. SeeNpl^eV* 
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With fkt pollutions fiU'd the sacred place. 
And mountains levelPd in his furious race ; 
So first rebellion founded was in grace. 
But since the mi^ty ravage, which he made 
In German forest, had his guilt betray'd. 
With broken tusks, apd with a borrowed name. 
He shunned theTengeance,and coqeeal'd the shame ; 
So lurk'd in sects unseen. With greater guile 
False Reynard f^d on conseo'ated spoil ;* 
The graceless beast by Athanasius first 
Was chased from Nice, then by Socinus nursed ; 
His impious race their blasphemy renew'd. 
And Nature's King through Nature's optics view'd. 
Rev^d, they view'd him lessened to their eye, 
Nor in an infant could a God descry. 
New swarming sects to this obliquely tend. 
Hence they began, and here they all will end. 
What weight of ancient witness can prevail. 
If private reasons hcdd ihe public scale ? 
But, gracious God, how well dost thou provide 
For erring judgments an unerring guide ! 
Thy throne is darkness in the abyss of light, 
A blaze of glory that forlnds the sight 
O, teach me to believe thee, thus conceal'd. 
And seardi no farther tjian thyself reveal'd ; 
But her alone for my director take. 
Whom thou hast promised never to forsake ! 
My thoughtless youth was wing'd with vain desires ; 
My manhood, long misled by wand'ring fires, 
FoUow'd false lights ; and^ when their glimpse was 

gone. 
My pride struck out new sparkles of her own. 
Such was I, such by nature still I am ; 
Be thine the glory, and be mine th,e shame ! 



♦ Unitarians. See Note VI. 
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Good life be now my task ; my doubte are done ;* 

What more could fright my faith, than three in one? 

Gan I believe etemd Grod could lie . 

Disguised in mortal mould, and infancy ? 

That the great Maker of the woiid could die < 

And after that trust my imperfect sense. 

Which calls in question his omnipotence ? 

Can I my reason to my faith compel, • 

And shall my sight, and touch, and taste rebel ? 

Superior faculties are set aside ; 

Shall their subservient organs be my guide ^ 

Then let the moon usurp the rule of day. 

And winking tapers shew the sun his way ; 

For what my senses can themselves perceive, 

I need no revelation to believe. 

Can they^ who say the host should be descried 

By sense, define a body glorified ? 

Impassible, and penetrating parts ? 

Let them declare by what mysterious arts 

He shot that body through the opposing might, "^ 

Of bolts and bars impervious to the light, v 

A nd stood before his train confessed in open sigh t.f ) 

For since thus wondrously he pass'd, 'tis plain. 

One single place two bodies did contain ; 

And $ure the same Omnipotence as well 

Can make one body in more places dwell. 

Let reason then at her own quarry fly, 

But how can finite grasp infinity ? 

'Tis urged again, that faith did first commence 
By miracles, which are appeals to sense, 
And thence concluded, that our sense must be 
The motive still of credibility ; 



* See Introductory Remarks, 
t Note VII. 
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c. 

For latter ages must on former wait, /, 

And what l^gan belief must propagate. ^ 
^ But winnow well this thought, and you shall find 
'Tis light as chaff that flies before the wind. 
Were all those wonders wrought by power divine. 
As means or ends of some more deep design ? 
Most sure as means, whose end was this alone. 
To prove the Godhead of the Eternal Son. 
God thus asserted, man is to believe 
Beyond what sense and reason can conceive. 
And, for mysterious things of faith, rely 
On the proponent, heaven's authority. 
If, then, our faith we for our guide admit. 
Vain is the farth^ search of human wit ; 
As when the building gains a 'surer stay, 
We take the unuseful scaffolding away. 
Reason by sense no more can understand ; 
The game is play'd into another hand. 
Why chuse we then, like bilanders,* to creep 
Along the coast, and land in view to keep. 
When safely we may launch into the deep ? 
In the same vessel, which our Saviour bore. 
Himself the pilot, let us leave the shore, , 
And with a better guide a better world explore. 
Could he his Godhead veil with flesh and blood. 
And not veil these again to be our food? 
His grace in both is equal in extent. 
The first affords us life, the second nourishment. 
And if he can, why all this frantic pain. 
To construe what his clearest words contain. 
And make a riddle what he made so plain ? 
To take up half on trust, and half to try. 
Name it not faith, but bungling bigotry ; 



t. 



* Quasi By-land-er, an old word for a boat, used in coast na- 
vigation. 
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Both knave and fool the merchant we may call, 
To pay great sums, and to compound the small 
For who would break with heaven, and would not 

break for all ? 
Rest then, my soul, from endless anguish freed ; 
Nor sciences thy guide, nor sense thy creed. 
Faith is the best ensurer of thy bliss ; 
The bank*above must fail, before the venture miss. 
But heaven and heaven*born faith are far from 

thee. 
Thou first apostate to divinity ! 
Unkennell'd range in thy Folonian plains ; 
A fiercer foe the insatiate Wolf remains. 
Too boastfol Britain, please thyself no more. 
That beasts of prey are banished from thy shore ; 
The Bear, the Boar, and every savage name. 
Wild in effect, though in appearance tame. 
Lay waste thy woods, destroy thy blissful bower. 
And, muzzled though they seem, the mutes devour. 
More haughty than the rest, the woMish race 
Appears with belly gaunt, and l^mish'd face 
Never was so deform'd a beast of grace. j 

His ragged tsdl betwixt hisl teil he wears, y^^/ 

Close clapp'd for shame ; but his rough crest he yTvl 

rears, \ 

And pricks ujy his predestinating ears.* ^ 

His wild disordered walk, his hagard eyes, 
Did all the bestial citizens sunprise, 
Though feared and hated, yet ne ruled a whle, 
As captain or companion of the spoil. 
Full many a year his hateful head had been 
For tribute paid, nor since in Caml^a seen ; 
The last of all the litter 'scaped by chance. 
And from Geneva first infested France. 



Note VIIL 



•■\ 
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Some authors thus his pedigree will trace, 
But others write hita of an upstart raoe ; 
Bebause of Wickliffe's brood no matk he brings^ 
But his iimate antipathy to kings. 
These last deduce him from the Helvetian kind, 
Who near the Leman-lake his consort lined ; 
That fiery 2?uingliua first the affection bred, 
And meagre Calvin blest the nuptial bed. 
In Israel some believe him whelp'd long sifice, 
When the {Mroud sanhedrim oppressed the prince ; 
Or, since he will be Je^> derive him higher, 
When Corah with his brethrbn did conspire' 
I>om Moaes' hand ihe sovereign sway to wrest. 
And Aahxi of his ephod to divest ; 
Till opening earth niade way for sJl to pass» 
And could not bear, the buHen of a dass.* 
The Fox and he came shuffled in the dark» 
If ever they were stow'd in Koah's ark ; 
Perhaps not made ; for all their barking train 
The dog (a common species) will contain ; 
And some wild curs, who firom their masters ran, 
Abhorring the supremacy of man. 
In woods and caves the rebel'4^ce began. 
'./ O happy pair, how well you have increased ! 
What ills in diureh and state have you redress'd ! 
With teeth, untried, and rudiments (^claws» 
Your first essay was on yoUl: native laws ; 
Those having torn with ease, and trampled down, 1 
Your fangs yoii &aten'd on the mitred crown» >- 
And freed from Grod and monarchy your town. J 
What though your native kennel stUl be i^all» 
Bounded betwixt a puddle and a wall ;t 

* Alluding to the classical ordinatioD^ which the Presbyterian 
church has adopted^ instead of that by Bish<^ps. 

t Greneva, the cradle of Calvitiism. The territories of the lit- 
tle republic, dum TrofaJuU, were bounded by its ramparts and 
lake. 
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Yet your victorious colonies are sent 

Where the north ocean girds the continent. 

Quicken"*!! with fire below, your monsters breed 

In fenny Holland, and in fruitful Tweed ; 

And, lik« the first, the last affects to be 

Drawn to the dregs of a democracy. 

As, where in fields the fairy rounds are seen, > 

A rank sour herbage rises oh the green ; 

So, springing where those midnight elves advance. 

Rebellion prints the footsteps of the dance* 

Such are their doctrines, such contempt they show 

To heaven above, and to their prince below, 

As none but traitors and blasphemers know. 

God, like the tyrant of the skies, is pkced. 

And kings, like slaves, beneath the. crowd debased 

So fulsome is their £x>d,>tiiat flocks refuse 

To bite, and only dogs for physic iise. 

As, where the lightning rur^s along the ground. 

No husbandry can heal the blasting wound ; 

Nor bladed grass, nor bearded com succeeds, 

B^t scales of scurf and putrefection breeds ; 

Such wars, such waste, such nery tracks of dearth 

Their zeal has left, and such a tcMaless earth. 

But, as the poisons of the deadliest kind 

Are to their oxyn unhap|)y coasts confined ; 

As only Indian shades of sight deprive. 

And magic plants will but in Colchos thrive ; . 

So presbytery and pestilential zeal 

Can only flourish in a commonweal. 

Prom Celtic woods is chased the wolfish crew ;* 

But ah ! some pity e'en to brutes is due ; 

Their native walks, methinks, they might enjoy, 

Curb'd of their native malice to destroy. 



* Alluding to the.recal of the.EtUct of Nantz, and persecu- 
tion of the Huguenots. See Note IX. 
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Of all tbe tyrannies on human-kind, . ' 

The worst is that which persecutes the mind. 
I Let us but weigh at what oflPence we strike p. 
vTis but because we cannot think alike. 
In punishing of this, we overthrow 
The laws of nations and of nature too. 
Beasts are the subjects of tyrannic s^wayv 
Where still the stronger on the weaker prey ;: 
Man only of a softer mould is made. 
Not for his fellows* ruin, but their aid ; 
Created kind, beneficent and free. 
The noble image of the Deity. 

One portion of informing fire was given 
To brutes^ the inferior family of heaven. 
The smith divine, as with a careless beat. 
Struck out the niiite cmation at a heat ; 
But, when arrived at last to human race. 
The Godhead took a deep considering space ; 
And, to distinguish man firom all tbe rest, 
Unlock'd the sacred treasures of his breast. 
And niercy mixt with reason did impart. 
One to his head, the other to his heart ; 
Reason to rule, but mercy to forgive ; 
The first is law, the last prerogative. 
And like his mind his outward form appear'd, 
When, issuing naked to the wondering herd, ^ 
He charm'd their eyes ; and, for they loved, they > 
fc/ar'd. / ) 

Not arm'd with horns of arbitrary might. 
Or claws to seize their fiery spoils in fight, "^ 

Or with increase of feet to o'ertake them in their v 
fli^^ht; ) 

Of easy shape, and pliant every way, \ 



* Which is usually distinguished by an act of grace, or general 
pardon. 
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With open hands, tod with extended space 
CMTarms^ to sdtisfy a large dmbrace^ 
Thus knieaded up with milk, the new-made Man 
His kingdom o'er his kindred world b^an ; 
Till knowledge misapplied, misunderstood. 
And pride of empire, aour'd his balmy blood. 
Then, first rebelling, his own stamp he coins ; 
The murderer Cain Was latent in his loins ; 
And blood began its fitst and loudest cry, 
For differing worship of the Deity. 
Thus persecution rose, and farther space 
Produced the Mighty Hunter* of his riaoe. 
Not so tlie blessed Panf his flock increased, 
Content to fold them from thafamish'd beast : 
Mild were his laws ; the i^heep and harmless hind 
Were never of the persecuting kind. 
Such pity now the pious pastor shows. 
Such mercy from tne British Lion flows,^ 
That both provide protection from their foes. 

Oh, happy regions, Italy and Spain, 
Whidi never did those monsters entertain ! 
The Wolf, the Bear, the Boar^ can there advance 
No native daim of just inheritance ; 
And self-preserving laws, severe in show. 
May guard their fences from the invading foe. 
Where birth has placed them, let them safely share 
The common benefit of vital air ; 
Tliemselves unharmful, let them livis unharm'd. 
Their jaws disabled, and their claws disarmed; 
Here, only in nocturnal howlings bold. 
They dare not seize the Hind, nor leap the fold. 



* Nimrod. 
t j€8U8 Christ. 
% King James II. 



} 
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More powerful, and as vigUant; as they. 

The lijon awfully foi'bi^s the pr^y. 

Thehr rage repressed, thoiigli pinch'd with fitmine 

They stand ^opf, a^d trepible fit bis roar ; 
Much is ^h^F bunger> but their f?ar is more. 
These are the chief; to numl^r o'er the rest. 
And stand, like Adam, paming every beast, 
TYer-e w?aiy work ; nor will the ipuse describe 
A sliinyTbQrii and svm-begotten trib? ; 
Who, ^r from st^epl<^s and their sacred i^ovind. 
In fields their sullen conventicles found.* 
These gross, half-animate^, lumps I }eave ; 
. Nor can j think what thoughts they can conceive. 
But if they think at all, 'tis sure no high^ 
Than matter, put in paotipn, may aspire ; 
Souls that cap scarce ferment their ipass of clay ; \ 
So droasy, so 4ivisible are they, >■ 

As wou}4 but serve pure bodies for allay ; i 

Such souls as shards produce, suqh beetle things 
As only buz to lieaven with evening wings ; 
Strike in the dark, offending but by chance, 
SuKih ap^ the blindfold blows of ignorance. 
They knpw not beings, aij4 but hate a name ; 
To them the Hind and Panther are the same. 

The Panther, sure the noblest, next the Hind, 
Ai?d fairest creature of the spotted kind ; 
Oh, could her in-born stains be wash'd away, 
vShe were too good to be a beast of prey ! 
How can I praise, or blame, and not offend. 
Or how divide the frailty fron^ the friend ? 
Her faults and virtues lie so mix'd, that she 
Nor wholly stands condemned, nor wholly free. 



*' Note X. 
VOL. X. I 
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Then, like her injured Lion, let me speak ; 

He cannot bend her, and he would not break. 

Unkind already, and estranged in part. 

The Wolf begins to share her wandering heart. 

Though unpolluted yet with actual ill. 

She half commits who sins but in her will. P 

If, as our dreaming Platonists report. 

There could be spirits of a middle sort. 

Too black for heaven, and yet too white for hell, 

Who just dropt half-way down, nor lower fell ;* 

So poised^ so gently she descends from high. 

It seems a soft dismission frotn the sky. 

Her house not ancient, whatsoe'er pretence 

Her clergy-heralds make in her defence ; 

A second century not half-way run, 

Since the new honours of her blood begun. 

A lion, old, obscene, and furious made 

By lust, compress'd her mother in a shade ; 

Then, by a left-hand marriage, weds the dame. 

Covering adultery with a specious name ;f 

So schism begot ; and sacrilege and she, 

A well matched pair, got graceless heresy. 

God's and kings' rebels have the same good cause, 

To trample down divine and human laws ; 



* Our author recollected his own Philadel in *' King Arthur :** 

An airy shape, the tenderest of my kind, 

The last seduced and least deform*d of hell ; 

Half-white, and shuffled in the crowd I fell. 

Desirous to repent and loath to sin. 

Awkward in mischief, piteous of mankind ; 

My name is Philidel, my lot in air. 

Where, next beneath tl)e moon, and nearest heaven, 

I soar, I have a glimpse to be received. 

Vol. VIII. p. 135. 

t Henry the Eighth's passion for Anna Bullen led th^ way 
to the Reformation* 
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Both would be call'd reformers, and their hate 
Alike destructive both to church and state, 
(^he fruit proclaims the plan^; a lawless prince ^ 
JBy luxury reformed incontinence ; y 

By ruins, charity ; by riots, abstinence. J 

Confessions, fasts, and penance «et aside, ^ 

Oh, with wliat ease we follow such a guide, [■ 
Where souls are starved, and senses ^atifi^ ! 3 
Where marriagepleasures midnight pray ersupply, 1 
And nqatin bells, a melancholy cry, ^ 

Are tuned to merrier notes. Increase and Multi-i 
ply.* ^ 




apace. 

Whatfleshand blood wouldcrowdthenarrow gate, 1 
Or, till they waste their pamper'd paunches, wait? r 
All would be happy at the cheapest rate. ^ 

Though our lean faith these rigid laws has given. 
The full-fed Musselman goes rat to heaven ; 
For his Arabian prophet with delights 
Of sense allured his eastern proselytes. 
The jolly Luther, reading him, heg^n 
To interpret Scriptures by his Alcoran ; 
To grub the thorns beneath our tender feet. 
And make the paths of paradise more sweet, 
Bethought him of a wife, ere half way. gone. 
For 'twas uneasy travelling alone ; 
And, in this masquerade of mirth and love. 
Mistook the bliss of heaven for Bacchanals above. 
Sure he presumed of praise, who came to stock 
The etherial pastures with so fair a flock, 



* The marriage of the clergy^ licensed by the Reformation^ 
f Worn out^ or beeom^e hard. 
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Burnished, and battening on thdr food^ to show 
Their diligence of careful herds beloiir.* 
QuF Panther, though like these she dianged her 
head, 
Yet, as the mistress of a monarch's bed,t 
Her front erect with majesty she bore» 
The crosier wielded, and the mitre wore. 
Her upper part of decent discipline 
Shew'd affectation' of an ancient line ; 
And fathers, councils, church and churches head. 
Were on her revYend phylacteries ^: read. 
But what disgraced and disavowed the rest, 
Was Calvin's brand, that stigmatized the beast. 
Thus, like a creature of a double kind^ 
In her own labyrinth she lives confined ; 
To foreign lands no sound of her is oome. 
Humbly content to be despised at home. 
Such is her &ith, where good cannot be had, 
At least she leaves the refuse of the bad : 
Nice in her choice of ill, though not of best. 
And least deformed, because reformed the least* 
In doubtful points betwixt her differing friends. 
Where one for substance, one for sign contends. 



* A Popish advocate, ia the controversy with Tewniaon, teUa 
us exultingly, «' That Martin Luther himself, Dr T'a e^tceUeut 
instrumejit. adder he had eat a feasting supper, and drank luther^ 
anic4f as tne German proverb has it, was called into another 
world at two o'clock in Uie night, February 18, 1546." Thu was 
one of the reasons why his adver^ries alleged^ that Martin Lu- 
ther set sail for hell in the manner described by St^rne^ in his 
tale from Slawkenbergius. 

t The king being owned the head of the Church of England, 
contrary to the doctrine of the other reformed churches. 

:|: Phylacteries are little scrolls of parchment worn by the Jews 
on their foreheads and wrists, inscribed with sentences from the 
law. They are supposed, as is expressed by the phfase in the 
original, to have the virtue of presenring the wearer from danger 
and evil. 
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Their contradicting terms she strives to join ;♦ 
dign shall be itubstancei substakice shall be sign. 
A real presence all her Sons aliow> 
And yet 'tis flat idolatry to bow. 
Because the god^^head's there tliey know not how. 
Her novices are taught, that bread and wine 1 
Are but the visible and outward sign, v 

Received by those who in communion join ; ) 
But the inward grace, or the thing signified, 
His blood and body, who to save us died,f 
I'he faithful this thing signified receive. 
What is*t those faithfoL then partake or leave ? 
For, what is signified and understood. 
Is, by her own confession, flesh and blood. 
Then, by the same acknowledgment, we know 
They take the sign^ and take me substance too. 
The titentl sense is hard to flesh and blood. 
But nonsense never can be undel^tood. 

Her wild belief on every wave is tost ; 
But sure no efaiudi can better morals boast 
True to her king her principles are found ; 
Oh that her practice were but half so sound !J 
Stedfast in various turns of state she stood, 
And seal'd her vow'd affection with her blood :J 



* The Lutherans adopt the doctrine of consubstantiation; that 
is to say, they believe, that^ diough the elements are not changed 
into tiie body and blood of Christ hf consecration^ whidi is the 
Roman faithj yet the participalits, «t the moment of comtnuni- 
catingy do actually receive the real body an«l blood. The€alvin« 
ists utterly deny the real presence in the eucharist, and'afiirm^ 
that the words df Christ ivere only symboiicaL The church of 
England annoutiees a doctrine somtiWhttt between these. See 
Note XI. 

t Note XI. 

t Note XII. 

I Alluding to the fate of the ehuroli and monarchy of Eng- 
land, which ftll t(^|*ether in the gipcat tebellion. See Note XI. 
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Nor will I meanly tax her constancy, Y 

That interest or obligement made the tye, > 

Bound to the fate of murder'd monarchy. } 

Before the sounding axe so falls the vine, 
Whose tender branches round the poplar twine. 
She chose her ruin, and resigned her lift^ 
Tn death undaunted as an Indian wife : 
A rare example ! but some souls we see 
Grow hard, and stiffen with adversity. 
Yet these by fortune's favours are undone ; 
Resolved,* into a baser form they run. 
And bore the wind, but cannot bear the sun 
Let this be nature's frailty, or her fete. 
Or Isgrim^s counsel, her new-chosen mate,t 
Still she's the fairest of the fallen crew ; 
No mother more induljgent, but the true. 
^ Fierce to her foes> yet fears her force to try„ 
Because she wants innate authority ; 
For how can she constrain them to obey. 
Who has herself cast off the lawful sway ? 
Rebellion equals all, and those, who toil 
III common theft, will share the common spoil. 
Let her produce the title and the right. 
Against her old superiors first to fight ; 
If she reform by text, even that's as plain 
For her own rebels to reform again. 
As long as ;words a different sense will bear. 
And each may be his own interpreter. 
Our airy faith will na foundation find. 
The word's a weathercock for every wind : 
The Rear, the Fox, the Wolf, by turns prevail ; 
The most in power supplies the present gale. 
The wretched Panther cries aloud for aid 
To church and councils, whom she first betray'd ; 

* Resolved, i. e. clissolved. 

t The Wolf, or Presbytery.— See Note XIIL 
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No hdp from fiithers or tradition's train : 
Those ancieiit guides she taught us to disdain^ 
And by that Scripture, which she once abused 
To reformation, stands herself accused.* 
What bills for breach of laws can she prefer. 
Expounding which she owns herself may err ? 
And, after all her winding ways are tried, i 

If doubts arise, she slips herseUf aside, V 

And leaves the private conscience for the guide. 3 
If, then, that conscience set the offender free. 
It bars her claim to church authority. 
How can she censure, or what crime pretend. 
But Scripture may be construed to defend ? 
Even those, whom for rebellion she transmits 
To civil power, her doctrine first acquits ; 
Because no disobedience can ensue. 
Where no submission to a judge is due ; 
Each judging for himself by her consent. 
Whom, thus absolved, she sends to punishment. 
Suppose the magistrate revenge her cause, 
'Tis only for transgressing human laws. 
How answering to its end a church is made. 
Whose power is but to counsel and persuade ? 
O solid rock, on which secure she stands ! 

gtemal house, not built with mortal hands ! 
sure defence against tl^e iniernal gate, 
A patent during pleasure of th^ state ! 

Thus is the Panther neither loved nor fear'd, 
A mere mock queen of a divided herd ; 
Whom soon by lawful power she might controiil, 
Herself a part submitted to the whole. 
Then, as the moon who first receives the light 
By which she makes our nether regions bright. 
So might she shine, reflecting firom afar 
The rays she borrowed firom a better star ; 

* Note XIV, 
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Big with the hfeaitts Whi6h »orh hter moth^ flolt. 
And reigning o'er the risihjg titit^ beteW :* 
Now, mixing With a savage c*owd, shfe gbeis. 
And meanly flatters her inveterate fbeS i 
Ruled while she rules, iEind losing eveiy nour 
Her wretched remnants of precarious poW^r. 

(One evening, while the cooler shade shfe tought^ 
Revolving many a melancholy thought. 
Alone she Walk'd, and looked aroUnd ill Viiil, 
With rueftil visage, for her vanished train : 
None of her sylvan subjects niade their court ; 
Lev^s and couch6es passed without ^eSbrt. 

(So hardly can ui^urpers manage well 
Thosie, whom they first instructed to rebd : 

(More liberty begets desirie of more ;) 
The hunger still increases with the store. 
Without respect, they bruish'd ialohg the wood^ 1 
Each in his clari, and, fill'd with loathsome food, >• 
Ask'd no permission to the neighbourihg flood. ) 
The Panther, full of ihWard discontent. 
Since they would go, before thetri wisely Went ; 
Supplying want of poWer by drinking firsts 
As if she gave them leiav6 to quench their thirsty 
Among thfe rest, the Hind, with fearful fice. 
Beheld from far the common waterihg ^liaoe. 
Nor durst apprbach ; till with an iaWftil roaj^ 
The sovereign Lion bade her fear ho more.f 
Encouraged thus, she brought her yoilhglings high. 
Watching the motions bf her patwn^ ey^. 



♦ That is, if the Church of Englatid '^buld bfe iriecWnciled to 
Rome, she should be gratified with a delegated pdrtioh of ihnate 
authority over th« rival sectaries; instei^ of being obliged tb 
depend upon the civil power fcnr protection* 

t Alluding to the exercise of tne dispensing power, and the 
Declaration of Indidgence. 

9 
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izea; 
find ^ 
lind, J. 



And drank a sob^ draught "i the rest, amazed^ 
Stood mutely «tiU, and oil the stmnger gazed ; 
Surveyed her part by part, and sought to find 
The teli^horti'd monster in the harmless Hindi 
Such as the Wolf and Panther had design'd. 
They thought at first they dream'd j for 'twas oSfenbe 
With them, to question certitude of sense, 
I'heir guide in faith : but he«irer when they <h"ew,' 
And had the faultless objebt full in view. 
Lord, how they all admired her heavenly hue ! 
Some, Who, before, her fellowship disdain'd^ 
$carce,andbutscarce,from in-born ^age restrain'd, 
Kow frisk'd about her, and old kindred feigti^d. 
Whether for love c^ interest, eviery sect 
Of all the savage nation sheW'd respect. 
The viceroy Panther cbuld fibt awe the herd ; 
The more the company, the less they fear'd. 
The surly Wolf with secret envy burst, ^ 

Yetcouldnothowl; (theHindbads@enhihifitst;)t I 
But what he durst not spfeak, the Panthei* dtiMt j 

For when the herd, sufficed, did late repair 
To ferny heaths, and to their forest lair. 
She made a mannerly excuse to stav, 
Profiering the Hind to wait her hsuf the way ; 



* The ten-homed monster, in the Revelations^ was usually ex« 
plained by the reformers as typical of the Church of Rome. 

t There was a classical superstition, that, if a wolf saw a man 
before he saw the wolf, the person lost his voice : 



~voxque McBrin 



JamfugU ipsa : lupi Mcerim videre prioret. 

Dry den has adopted, in the text, the converse of this supersti- 
tious belief. 



\ 
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That, since the sky was clear, an hour of talk 
Might help her to beguile the tedious walk. 
With much good- will the motion was embraced^ 
To chat a while on their adventures pass'd ; 
Nor had the grateful Hind so soon forgot 
Her friend and fellow-suflferer in the plot,* 
Yet wondering how of late she grew estranged,. 
Her forehead doudy, and her eountenaaeechanged. 
She thought this hour the occasion would present. 
To learn her secret cause of discontent ; 
Which well she hoped, might be with ease re-^ 

dress'd. 
Considering her a well-bred civil beast, 
And more a gentlewoman than the rest. 
After some common talk what rumours ran. 
The lady of the spotted muff began. 



* Although the Roman Catholic plot was made the pretence 
of persecuting the Papists in the first instance, yet the high-fl^-< 
ing party of the Church of England were also levelled at, and 
accused of being Tantivies, Papists in masquerade^ &c. &c. 
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ON 

THE HIND AND THE PANTHER. 

PART L 



Note L 

And doom'd to death though fated not to die^^^F. 11$. 

The critics fastened on this line with great exultation^ concla-* 
ding^ that doomed and fated meant precisely the same thing. 
*' Faith, Mr Bayes/' says one of these gentlemen, *' if you were 
doomed to be hanged^ whatever you were fated to 'twould give 
you but small comfort." * This criticism is quite erroneous ; 
doom, in its general acceptation, meaning merely a sentence of 
any kind ; the pronouncing which by no means necessarily im« 
plies its execution. In the criminal courts of Scotland, the sen- 
tence is always concluded with this formula, " and this I pro* 
nounce for doom." Till of late years, a special officer recited the 
sentence after the judge, and was thence called the doomstefff 
an office now performed by the derk of court The criticism 
is founded on the word doom having been often, and even gene- 
rally, used as synonimous to the sentence of heaven, and mer^ 
fore inevitable. But in the text, it is obvious that the doom^ or 



* Hiad aod Panther Transvened. 

i- This oflSoe was usually held by the ezeeutioner, who, to this extent, was 
a idunilist ; and the change was chiefly made, to prevent the necessity of produ- 
cing that pecson in court, to thf aggravation of the criminal's terrors. 
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sentence, of an earthly tribunal is placed in opposition |o the 
decree of Providence. 

Note IL 

The bloody Bear, an independent beast, 
UnUck'd to forms, ^-c— P. 120. 

The sect of Independents arose to great eminence in the Civil 
Wars, when the entnusiattic Kpirits Wef e deemed entitled to pre- 
ferment upon earth, in proportion to the extravagance of their 
religious zeal. Hume has admirably described their leading te- 
netSy or rather the scorn with which they discarded the princi- 
ples of other religious sects ; for their peculiarities consisted much 
more in their neglect and contempt of all forms, than in aay rules 
or dogttikita of their olrn. 

'' 'Die Independents rejected all ecclesiastical establishments, 
and would admit of no spiritual courts— no government among 
pastors— no interposition of the i&aagistrate in religious concerns 
«— no fixed encouragement annexed to any system of doctrines or 
opinions. According to their principles, eadi congregation, uni« 
ted voluntarily and by spiritual ties, composed, within itself; a 
separate church, imd exercised a jurisdiction, but one destitute of 
temporal sanctions, over its oVm piutor and its own members. 
The election alone of the congregation was sufficient to bestow 
the saccardbtal ch^i&i^r ; ahi^, te all ed&^UtM distindi&n Was de- 
med between the ii^ty And the cletgy, no ceretnohy^ too iMtitu. 
tion^ ho voeatibta, no im|»0rit»Mi ^f undBi ^frw> bb in all other 
i^wches, supposed requisite to convey a right «o kbly tird<^d. 
The MthfiftiasHi tkf the PnErsbyterians led them to reject tiw mn 
thority of pn^tes^«*>to thr<iw off die reflstraint ^ litui^s<^io re* 
lieaoh^ieretnoiiiesM^-Jto limit the riGht»and4mthxNrity of the prieM^ 
ly fsffioe. The fanfttimm of ^ Iiidepeiideiil% e»ai«ed t4 a higii^ 
er pitch, liboliiihied eodenafetksal goYcrfaluent-MdiiidBiiMed tremu 
AH Ayite«a*iMatitegkc«tBd *6v«ry o^r«inony«Au«nd oonfiMmded ail 
Milks And oirdelfSi 11ieMl€Ga»,the«iCfd[limt, tlwtiied^^ 
*u]|ftq|tbe fblrf»«tt!« of t^ ttid guided by tke iUapsek of die 
tfinti r^saaglaltd himsdf tb 4Si tht^ftfd find «u]^tMr dim:tknk> und 
wwBiMiitteeAted, in a tnatHier^ by an imniediatt Iliterewitve ^Klid 
eiAMSiiftuCaivMi ^9^h hisiitvefi." 

Bmklr AUs A^AfXBm (be Itid«pf0tide*ts : 

TIlB IUllU|R9ld6UUil» WbiWfc ftnt bUiUwu 

Was in the rear of reformation : 
A mongrel kind of church ^hngoOHSv 
Tbat'serTBd f» heane and f^&t iU'«ta«e, 
And in Uft Mddfe of ^yte «ieai« 
tile flMMHl iad CMMta rU^ 
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Were fiee of erory iq;a»tiMl (vtof 

To preachs and fi^M) &Qd pmy, and moiderf 

Jti is well kiiowB> that tb^se aectiuries obtaine4 the Sp«l t«p^n^ 
dmcf in tbe civil war^, Cpomwell, their chief, wm IjigWp gifW4 
as a prQach^r as well as distinguished aft a wai^or j witne^ his 
<Meanied« dQ¥o^tJ and i^onscientioiMs ei^er^se^ held at Sir P^r 
Temple's^ in Lincoln'^ I{m Fialda^ nppn Roi»4n9> 7^ h" 

^ Notelll, 

Among t^e l^morous kin^, the quaking Hare 
JProfessed neutraJUy, hut mmla not ^n^ear.— P. l^O. 

As Mr Hume's aoeount of the rise of this aeet (the Q:aa]|ers) is 
nnoommpiily lively^ I take the liberty to insert it at length; 
though^ perhaps^ the jpassage does not call for so proloni^ ^ 
quotation. Amr describing the aacetie solitude of George Fos« 
their founder^ he proceeds i 

^* When he haa been sufficiently canseorated, in bis onm ima- 
gination^ he felt that the fumes of selffapplause socm dissipate^ if 
not continually supplied by the admiration of others ; and be be- 
gan to seek posely tes. Proselytes were easily gained) at a time 
when all men's affections were turned towards religion, and wb^ 
ei^travagant modes of it were sure to be most popular* AU the 
fiirms of ceremony, invented by pride and ostentation, Foi: mA 
his disciples, from a superior pride and ostentation^ earefully ver 
jected ! l^ven the ordinary rites of civiUty were shunned^ as the 
nourishment of carnal vanity and self-conceit. They would bf^ 
stow no titles of distinction t The name of friend was the only sa- 
lutation with which they indiscriminately accosted every one. T<9 
no person would they make a bow, or move their hat, or give any 
signs of reverence. Instead of that affected adulation in^odniieai 
into modem tongues, of speaking tq individuals as if they w^w a 
multitude, they returned to the simplicity of ancient langua||[es; 
and thou and thee were the only expressions whieh^ on any conr 
stderation, they would be brought to em^doy. 

^^ Dress too, a msterial circumstance, distinguished the mem* 
bers of this sect ^vtitj superfluity and ornament was carrfully 
letrenehed : Nojplaits to their poat, no buttons to their deeves % 
No lace, no ru£Des, im embroidery. Even a buUoii to &e hal^ 
though sometimes useful, yet not being always so, was univei^ 
aally rijeeted by them with horror and detestation. 

^f The violent enthusiasm of this sect, like all high passiom^p 
being too strong for the weak nerves to sustain, threw the preaeh# 
ors into convuLnons, and shakings, and distortions in their limbs ; 
and th^ thenee received the appellation of Quakers* Anidst 
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the great toleration which was then pointed to all sects^ and even 
encouragement given to all innovations, this sect alone suffered 
persecution. From the fervour of their zeal^ the Quakers broke 
into churches^ disturbed public worship, and harassed the mi- 
nister and audience with railing and reproaches. When carried 
before a magistrate^ they refused him all reverence^ and treated 
him with the same faniiliarity as if he had been their equal. 
Sometimes they were thrown into mad*houses, sometimes into 
prisons ; sometimes whipped^ sometimes pilloried. The patience 
and fortitude with which they suffered, begat compassion, ad- 
miration, esteem. A supernatural spirit was believed to support 
them under those suffenngs, which the ordinary state of huma- 
nity, freed from the illusions of passion, is unable to sustain. 

" The Quakers creep'd into the anny : But, as they preached 
universal peace, they seduced the military zealots from their pro- 
fession, and would soon, had they been suffered, have pu^ an end, 
without any defeat or calamity, to the dominion of the saints. 
These attempts became a fresh ground for persecution, and a new 
reason for their process among the people. 

*^ Morals, with this sect, were earned, or affected to be carried, 
to the same degree of extravi^ance as religion. Give a Quaker 
a blow en one cheek, he held up the other : Ask his doke, he 
gave you his coat also. The greatest interest eould not engage 
hkn in any court of judtcatuPCf to awear even to the truth. He 
never asked more for his wares than the precise sum which he 
was determined to accept. This last maxim is laudable, and con^ 
tinues still to be religiously observed by that sect. 

*^ No fanatics ever carried farther the hatred to ceremonies, 
forms, orders, rites, and positive institutions. Even baptism and 
the Lord's supper, by all other sects believed to be interwov^i 
with the very vitals of Christianity, were disdainfully rejected by 
them. The very Sabbath they profaned. The holiness of churches 
they derided ; and they would give to these sacred edifices no 
other appellation than that of shops, or steeple-houses* No priests 
were admitted in their sects : Every one had received; from 
immediate illumination, a character much superior to the sacer- 
dotaL When they met for divine worship, each rose up in his 
place, and d^vered the extemporary inspirations of the Holy 
Ghost : Women were also admitted to teach the bretl^ren, and 
were considered as proper vehicles to convey the dictates of the 
spirit. Sometimes a great many, preachers wcgre moved to speak 
at once; sometimes a total -silence prevailed in their congrega* 
tion. 

'^ Some Quakers attempted to, fast forty days, in imitation of 
Christ ; and one of them bravely perished in the experiment A 
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female Quaker came naked into the church where the protectctr 
sat ; being moved by the spirit, as she said, to appear as a sign 
to the people. A number of them fimded^ that toe renovation 
of aQ things had commenced, and that clothes were to be reject- 
ed, together with other superfluities. — The sufferings which fol- 
lowed the practice of this doctrine, were a species c^ persecution 
not well calculated for promoting it." 

The Quakers were particularly favoured by James II., owing 
to the interest which Penn, the settler of Pennsylvania, had wil£ 
that monarch. That person took a lead in the controversy con- 
cerning the Indulgence, by publishing a pamphlet, entitled, 
'' Good Advice to the Church of England." 

Note IV. 

Ae4^/ her, the buffoon Ape, as atheists user 
Mivdck'4 aU sects ^ and had his own to chuse; 
Still, when the Lion lool^d, his knees he bentf 
4n4 paid at church a courtier's compliment.^^F. 120. 

The sect of free-thinkers, who professed a disbelief in revealed 
religion, , was to be found even among the fanatical ranks of the 
Lon^ Parliament. Harvey, Martin, Sidney, and others, were 
considered as the chiefs of this party. After the restoration of 
Charles II., these loose principles became prevident among his 
gay courtiers, and were supposed to have been prevalently adopt* 
ed by the king himself, who was educated by the sceptic Hobbes. 
As the free-thinkers taught a total disbelief of revelation, and 
indiflerence for religious forms, they left their disciples at liber- 
ty occasionally to conform to whatever • creed, or form of wor- 
snip, might appear most conducive to their temporal interests. 
Sunderland was supposed to belong to this sect, for he made his 
change to Popery, without even the form of previous instruction 
or conference ; evincing to the whole world, that, being totally 
indifferent about all rebgions, he was ready to embrace any that 
would best serve his immediate views. This statesman's charac- 
ter, as a latitudinarian in religion, is mentioned with great bit- 
terness by the Princess Anne, afterwards queen, in her private 
correspondence with her sister, the Princess of Orange. — See 
Dalrympl^s Memoirs, VoL IJ. p. I69. 8vo. edit Dryden pro- 
bably intended a sarcasm at Sunderland, or some such time-ser- 
ving courtier, for bis occasional conformity with the royal faith, 
of which there were several instances at the time. These per- 
sons, as they attended James to mass, were compared to Naaman^ 
who, on adbpdng the Jewish religion, craved an indulgence for 
waiting upon his master to the house of the idol Rimmon. It is 
hinted in '* The Hind and Panther Transveraed," that Dryden's 
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VKlir^ if peiqqmil; lor he ig made to quet^ the lines, m^ to 9iMk 
hy way of P9iBiBie|it«PVt ^' Tb»t galls soiyewheve 1 £g«d» I ?«iiif 
not; leave it off> tiheugh J 'wefe cudgelled every dav for it.'- 

Tb? chufcli partyi amoBg other pampblets intended to ridieule 
thn DeolaF^tioiiQif {ndulgencet, andas a parody of the addresses cdT 
tsiie disse^tera on ii^% o^ooasipn, published, ^' To the King's Most 
Excellent Majesty^ the Humble Address of the Atheists^ or the 
$epti of Epioiireipis.*' After eongralulatin^ the king on having 
0^^ his subjects froQi the solemn superstitian of oaths, they pmur 
pded : '^ Your majesty y as pleased to wish^ that all your subjects 
wefe of your own |?eligion ; and perhaps every diviston wishes you 
were of theirs ; but, tor pur ppits, we freely declare, that if ever 
we should be obliged to profess any reliffion^ we would prefer the 
Church of Rome, which doe# not much trouble the world with 
the affairs of invisible beings, and is very civil and indulgent to 
the failings of human nature. Th^^t church can ease us from the 
grave fati^es of religion, and, for our mpnies, allow v^s proxies, 
both for piety and penance^ : We can easily swallow apd digest 
a wafer deity, and will never cavil at the mass in an unknown 
tongue, wh^ the sacrifice itself is so unintelligible. We ^hall 
l^ver 9oruple the adpratipnpf an ima^, when the chiefest I'eligiop 
U but imagination ; and we are willing to allow the Pope ax^ a^ 
isplute power to dispense with all pepaf Ifiw^, in this worid and ip 
mmther^ But before w^ retiurn tp Rome, the greatest origin c^ 
jithei9m. we wish the PopPi ^d all his vassal princes, would free 
the wpfld from the fear of hell apd devils, the inquisitiop i^nd 
dragoondx and that be wopid take off the ohimn^y-monpy of pur- 
jgatorV} ^4 custom and excise of pardons ^d indujg^cips^ 
which are so much inconsistent with ^e flourishipg tru^p apd 
* grandeur of the nation. As fpr the engagements of lives ^d 
fortunes, the common compliment of addresgftrs, we copfe9§ we 
have a more peculiar tenderness fpr those most sacred cpncerp- 
ments ; but yet we will hazard them in de&nce of ypipf m^es^y» 
with as much constancy apd retsplution as your mf^je^ty will de- 
fend your indulgence ; that is, so far a^ %}fip adventure wiU ^rve 
9mr designs ^d iptere^f, 

From the Devil-Tavern, the 5th of 
November, 1688. Presented 
Justice Baldock, and was ^a- 
deusly received/' 



^ofl 

by t 
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NoteV. 

The bristled baptist Boar, impure as he. 

But tvhitefi'd with the foam oj sanctity. 

With fat poUutumsfi&d the sacred piace. 

And mountains leveU'd in his furious race; 

So Jirst rebellion founded tms in ^ace. 

But since the mighty ravage, tvhtch he made * 

In German forests, had his guih betray'd. 

With broken tusks, and tviih a borrow'd name, 

He shunn'd the vengeance, and conceaVdthe shame. 

P. 120. 

The sect of Anabaptists, whose principal tenet is the dis blowing 
of infant baptism^ arose in Germany and the Low Countries about 
the year I^l. This new light, for such it was esteemed, hap- 
pened unfortunately to appear to some of the most ignorant and 
ferocious of the Low German burghers and boors. Thomas Mun- 
cer^ by birth a Saxon^ was the principal apostle of this sect. 
He preached both against the Papists and Luther, recommending 
the eschewing of open crimes* the chastening of the body by se- 
verities of abstinence, and the wearing a long beard. With these 
tenets, he combined that of an immediate intercourse with God, 
by demanding of him signs and tokens, which would be infallibly 
granted, and that of an universal community of goods. These two 
last doctrines, concerning spiritual and temporal matters, were ad- 
mirably calculated to turn the heads of his followers. Being banish- 
ed from Saxony, he seized upon the monasteryof Muhlhans,from 
which he expelled the monks ; and afterwards made a convert of 
one Pfeifer, a daring enthusiast, who> because in a dream he had 
put to flight an innumerable number of mice* made no doubt he 
was destined to vanquish all principalities and powers. Muncer 
easily prevailed on this visionary conqueror to head the miners of 
the country of Mansfeldt, in some ferocious inroads into Saxony. 
The Dukes of Saxony and Brunswick, the Landgrave of Hesse, 
and other German princes, marched against these madmen, whom 
Muncer stimulated to resistance, by assuring them, that a rain- 
bow, which happened then to be visible, was an indubitable sign 
of victory. The poor deluded wretches accordingly suffered 
themselves to be quietly cut to pieces, witli their eyes fixed on 
the heavenly sign, in expectation of divine assistance. Muncer 
was made prisoner, and recanted before his death, only blaming 
the princes for their cruelty and oppression to their vassals, which 
drove them to desperation ; — so, if he lived a false prophet, he 
died a true preacher. His death, and that of Pfeifer, with the 
slaughter made among their followers, did not extirpate the here- 
sy ; and the most dreadful consequences attended, for some time, 
VOL. X. K 
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the progress of these enthusiastic opinions. A tailor, called Bock- 
holat, better known by the name of John of Leyden, with his as- 
sociates^ Rotman^ Matthews, andCnipperdoling, in 1535, actually 
possessed themselves of the city of Munster, expelled the bishop, 
and commenced the reign of the saints. Their leader^ under the 
strange and horrible delusion that he was inspired by the Holy 
Ghost, played the mo»t outrageous pranks of lust and cruelty that 
ever msidness dictated. Yet, amidst their frenzy^ the Anabaptists 
had valour and conduct sufficient to defend the city for a length of 
time against the bishop and his allies ; and, while the unfortunate 
inhabitants were in the utmost misery^ the enthusiasts themselves 
revelled in the indulgence of every licentious appetite. At length 
the city was taken, and a cruel^ though deserved punishment, in- 
flicted upon those who had been the leaders in this holy warfare. 
John of Ley den himself was torn to pieces with hot pincers. Afler 
this memorable event, those who retamed the principles of this sect 
were not desirous of beins; distinguished by a name which the ex- 
cesses of these fanatics had rendered an abomination to all the 
Christian world. They were generally confounded With the In- 
dependents> with whom they hold many principles in common, 
particularly, I believe, the disavowal of any clerical order. Yet 
if, for a time, they *^ lurked in sects unseen," as Dryden assures 
us, the sunshine of general toleration soon brought them out un- 
der their own {Hroper appellation. We have, among the addresses 
of various classes of dissenters upon the Declaration oflndulgence, 
that of the Anabaptists in and about the city of London, whoy in- 
deed, were the very first in expressing their thanks and loyalty. 
The Anabaptists ofXeicestershire» the Independents and Baptists 
of Gloacester* the Arndbaptists of Cheshire^ Shropshire, and Staf- 
fordshire! &c. &c. &c. all came forward with loyal acclamations 
on the same occasion. 



Note VI. 



- With greater guile 



False Reynard fed on consecrated moil; 

The graceless beast by Athanatius first 

Was chased from Nice, then hy Socinus nursed. — P. 121. 

Anus, the propagator of a great heresy in the Christian church, 
denied that God the Son was equal to God the Father, or that he 
was coexistent with him. See page 16. This doctrine he maintain- 
ed in the council at Nice against Athanasius, the champion of or- 
thodoxy ; and altlioush his doctrines were condemned by the gene- 
ral council, and he himself banished, yet his party was so powerful 
as to accomplish his restoration, and the banishment of Athanasius, 
who fled into the Thebats, or deserts of Upper Egypt. The schism 
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thu» occasioned^ continued long to divide the Christian church. 
Leiius Socinus, a nobleman of Sienna, revived and enlarged die 
doctrine of Arius, abdutthe latter end of the sixteenth century* 
His nephew Faustus collected^ arranged* and pubh'shed his opi- 
nions» which have since had many followers* The Socinians 
teach the worship of one God, without distinction of persons ; 
affirming, that the Holy Ghost is but another expression for the 
power of God ; and that Jesus Christ is only the Son of God 
by adoption. As they deny our Saviour's divinity, they disavow, 
of course, the doctrine of redemption, and consider him only as a 
prophet, gifted with a more than usual share of inspiration, and 
sealing his mission by his blood. This heresy has» at different 
times, and under various disguises and modifications, insinuated 
itself into the Christian church, forming,- as it were, a resting«> 
place* though but a tottering one, between natural and reveal^ 
religion. Here, I fear* the author's lines apply :— 

To take up half on trust, and half to try, 

Name it not faith, but bungling bigotry ; 

Both knave and fool the merchant we may call. 

To pay great suras, and to compound the small ; 

For who would break with heaven, and would not break for all ? 

Thi«> heretical belief was adopted by the Protestants of Poland and 
of Hungary, especially those who were about this time in arms 
under Count Teckeli against the emperor. Hence Dryden bids 
the Fox, 

UokennelPd, range in thy Polonian plains. 

Note Vn. 

Let them declare by tvhat mysterious arts 

He shot that body through the opposing might, 

Ofboks and bars, impervious to the light, 

And stood before his train confess d in open sight, ^^F. 122. 

<' Then the same day, at evening, being the first day of the 
week, when the doors were shut, wliere the disciples were assem- 
bled for fear of the Jews, came Jesus, and stood in the midst, and 
saith unto them, Peace be unto you." 

Again, " And after eight days, again his disciples were within, 
and Thomas with them ; then came Jesus, the doors being shut, 
and stood in the midst, and said. Peace be unto you/'-— TAe GoS'^ 
pel of St John, chap. xx. verses 19. S6. 

From these passages of Scripture^ Dryden endeavours to con- 
fute the objection to transubstantiation, founded on the host be- 
ing consecrated in various places at the same time* in each of 
which, however, the body of Christ becomes present, according 
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to the Papist doctrine. This being predicated of the real body 
of bur Saviour^ the Protestants allege is impossible^ as matter can 
only be in one place at the same time* Dryden^ in answer^ as- 
sumes^ that Christ entered into the meeting of the disciples, by 
actually passing through the closed doors of the apartment ; and 
as^ at the moment of such passage, two bodies must have been in 
the same place at the same instant, the body of Jesus namely^ and 
the substance through which he passed^ the poet founds on it as 
an instance of a transgression of a natural law, proved from Scrip- 
ture, as violent as that of one body being in several different places 
at once. But the text does not prove the major part of Dryden's 
proposition ; it is not stated positively by the evangelist, that our 
Saviour passed ihroueh the doors which were shut, but merely 
that he came and stoed among his disciples without the doors being 
opened ; which miraculous appearance might take place many 
ways besides that on which Dryden has fixed &r the foundation 
of his argument. 

Note VIII. 
More haughty than the rest, the Wolfish race 



Appears wilK belly gamii^ and famisKd face ; > 

Never was so deform* d a beast of grace. j 

His ragged tail betwixt his legs he wears. 
Close clapp'dfor shame ; but his rough crest he rears. 
And pricks up his predestinating i?ar*.— -P. 124. 

The personal appearance of the Presbyterian clergy was suited 
by an affectation of extreme plainness and rigour of appearance. 
A Geneva cloak and band^ with the hair close cropped, and co- 
vered with a sort of black skull-cap, was the discriminating attire 
of their teachers* This last article of dress occasioned an un- 
seemly projection of their ears, and procured those who affected 
it the nick-name of prick-eared fanatics, and the still better known 
appellation of Round-heads. Our author proceeds, with great 
bitterness, to investigate the origin of Calvinism. His account of 
the rise and destruction of a sect of heretics in Cambria may be 
understood to refer to the ancient British church, which disowned 
the supremacy of the See of Rome, refused to adopt her ritual> 
and opposed St Augustin's claims to be metropolitan of Britain, in 
virtue of Pope Gregory's appointment. They held two confer- 
ences with Augustin ; at one of which he pretended to work a 
miracle by the cure of a blind man ; at the second, seven Bri- 
tish bishops, and a numerous deputation from the monastery of 
Bangor, disputedwith Augustin, who denounced vengeance against 
them by the sword of the Saxons, in case they refused to submit 
to the See of Rome. His prophecy, which had as little effect 
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upon the Welch clergy as his miracle, was shortly afterwards ac- 
complished : For £thelfred» the Saxon King of Northumberland^ 
having defeated the British under the walls of Chester^ jcut to 
pieces no fewer than twelve hundred of the monks of Bangor, who 
had come to assist their countrymen with their prayers. Our 
author alludes to this extermination of the British recusant clergy, 
by comparing it to the census* or tribute of wolves-heads, impo- 
sed on the Cambrian kings. It has been surmised by some au- 
thors, that Augustin himself instigated this massacre^ and thereby 
contributed to the accomplishment of his own prophecy. Other 
authorities say, that he died in 604^ and that the monks of Bangor 
were slain in 613. Perhaps^ however, our author did not mean 
to carry the rise of Presbytery so far back, but only referred to 
the doctrines of Wiecliff, who^ in the reign of Edward III., and 
his successor Richard II., taught publicly at Oxford severd doc- 
trines inconsistent with the supremacy of the Pope, and otherwise 
repugnant to the doctrines ot the Roman church. He was pro- 
tected during his lifetime by John of Gaunt ; but, forty years af- 
ter his death, his bones were dug up and burned for heresy. His 
followers were called Lollards, and were persecuted with great 
severity in the reign of Henry V.^ Lord Cobham and many others 
being burned to death. . Thinking, perhaps, either of these too 
honourable and ancient a descent for the English Presbyterians, 
our author next refers to Heylin, who brings them from Geneva,* 



* ** But, separating this obliquity from the main intendmeiit, the work was 
vigorously carried on by the king and his counsellors, as appears clearly by the 
doctrinals in the Book of Homilies, and by the practical pan of Christian piety, 
in the first public Liturgy, confirmed by act of parliament, in the second and 
third year of the king ; and in that act (and, which is more, by Fox himself) af- 
firmed to have been done by the espedal aid of the Holy Ghost. And here the 
business might have rested, if Catin*8 pragmatical spirit had not interposed. He 
first began to quarrel at some passages in this sacred liturgy, and afterwards never 
left soliciting the Lord Protector, and practising by his agents on the court, the 
country, and the universities, till he had laid the first foundation of the Zuinglian 
faction ; who laboured nothing more, than innovation both in doctrine and dis- 
cipline ; to which they were encouraged by nothing more than some improvid^t 
indulgence granted unto John A-Lasco ; who, bringing with him a mixt multi- 
tude of Poles and Germans, obtained the privilege of a church for himself and his, 
distinct in government and forms of worship from the church of England. 

*•* This gave powerful animation to the Zuinglian gospellers (as they are called 
by Bishop Hooper, and some other writers) to practise ^m upon the church ; who 
bong countenanced, if not headed, by the Earl of Warwick, (who then b^an to 
undermine the Lord Protector,) first quarrelled the episcopal habit, and afterwards 
inveighed against caps and surplices, against gowns and tippets, but fell at last 
upon the altars, which were left standing in all churches by the rules of liturgy. 
The touching on this string made excellent music to most of the grandees of the 
court, who had before cast many an envious eye on those costly hangings, that 
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where the reformed doctrine was taught by the well known Zuin- 
glius, and the still more famous Calvin. The former began ta 
preach the Reformation at Zurich about 1518^ and disputed pub* 
licly with one Sampson, afriar^ whom the Pope had sent thither 
to distribute indulgences. ZuingHus was persecuted by the Bishop 
of Constance ; but^ being protected by the magistrates of Zurich, 
he set him at defiance* and in 1523 held an open disputation be- 
fore the senate, with such success, that they commanded the tra- 
ditions of the church to be thrown aside, and the gospel to be 
taught through all their canton. Zuinglius^ in some respects, 
merited the epithet of Jieri^, which Dryden. has given him ; he 
was an ardent lover of liberty, and dissuaded his countrymen 
from a league with the French, by which it must have been en* 
dangered ; he vindicated, from Scripture, the doctrine of resists 
ing oflpressors and asserting liberty, of which he said God was 
the author, and would be the defender ;^ and, finally, he was 
kUled in battle between the inhabitants of Zurich and those of 
the ^ve small cantons^ The conquerors, being Catholics, treated 
his dead body with the most sliameless indignity. 

The history of Calvin is too well known to need recital in this 
place. He was expelled from France, his native country, on ao 
count of his having adopted the doctrines of the reformers, and, 
taking refuge in Greneva, was appointed professor of divinity there 
in 1536. But being afterwards obliged to retire from thence, on 
account of a quarrel about the administration of the communion 
to certain incBviduals, Calvin taught a French congregation at 
Strasburgh. He may be considered as the founder of the Pres- 
byterian doctrine, differing from that of Luther, in denying con- 



mtsqr plate, and other rich aii4 precious utensiU, which adorned those altars. 
And what need bU this waste ? said Juda% when one poor chalice only, and per- 
luqis not that, might have served the turn. Besides, there was no smaJl spoU to 
be made oi eopes, in which the priest officiated at the holy sacrament ; some of 
them beiqg made of doth of tissue, o( doth of gold and silver* or embroidered 
vdvet ; the meanest being made of silk, or satin, with some decent trimming. 
And might not these be handsomely eonverted into private use, to serve as car- 
pets for their tables, coverlids to their beds, or cusmons to their chairs or win- 
dows ? Theteojpoo. some rude people are encouraged under-hand to beat down 
some altars, which makes way for an order o( the council-table, to take down 
the rest, and set vip tables in thdr places ; followed by a commission, to be 
executed in all parts o^the kingdom, for seizing on the premises to the use of the 
king." 

• << Quo ankno iptum quoque Pauhm dkcre eanstimot a potes liber fieri utere 
potius, 1. Cor, 7. (fuod etemum Dei amciUumt patres nostril fortwimi vtri, t». 
fraeto ankno tecutij mMs victoHarum tuccesHbut ut Sempachii^''* §;c. And again, 
^* Ip»e Domimu kbertaHiomibor exitUU, et honettam HberUktem qucrentibut aSetL^* 
«»Pia et Arnica Paianams ad Suitensium rempublicam. 
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substantiation, and affirming, in a large extent, the doctrine of pre- 
destination, founded upon election to grace. Tlie poet proceeds 
to describe the progress of this sect : 



I 



With teeth untried, and rudiments of daws, 
Your first essay was on your native laws ; 
Those having torn with ease, and trampled down. 
Your fangs you fastened on the mitred crown. 
And freed from God and monarchy yomr town. | 
What though your native kennel stiU be small. 
Bounded betwixt a puddle and a wall ; 
Yet your victorious colonies are sent 
Where the north ocean girds the continent. 
QuickenM with fire below, your monsters breed 
In fenny HoUand, and in fitful Tweed ; 
And like the first the last afiTocts to be, 
Drawn to the dregs of a democracy. 

The citizens of Geneva^ before they adopted the reformed reli- 
gion» were under the temporal^ as well as the ecclesiastical, au- 
thority of a bishop. But, in 1528, when they followed the ex- 
ample of the city of Berne, in destroying images, and abolishing 
Uie Roman ceremonies, the bishop and his clergy were expelled 
firomL the city, which from that time was considered as the cradle 
of Presbytery. As they had made choice of a republican form 
of government for their little state, our author infers, that demo- 
cracy is most congenial to their new form of religion. It is no 
doubt true, that the Presbyterian church government is most 
purely democratical ; which perhaps recommended it in Holland. 
It is also true, that the Presbyterian divines have always preach- 
ed, and their followers practised, the doctrine of resistance to 
oppression, whether affecting civil or religious liberty. But if 
Dryden had looked to his own times, he would have seen, that 
the Scottish Presbyterians made a very decided stand for mo- 
narchy after the death of Charles I. ; and even such as were en- 
gaged in the conspiracy of Baillie of Jerviswood, which was in 
some respects the counter-part of the Ryehouse-plot, refused to 
take arms, because they suspected that the intentions of Sidney^ 
and others of the party in England, were to establish a common- 
wealth. I may add, that, in latter times, no body of men have 
shewn themselves more attached to the king and constitution 
than the Presbyterian clergy of Scotland. 

There is room for criticism also in the poetry of these lines. I 
question vfhetherfenn^ Holland and Jruilfid Tweed, in other words, 
a marsh and a river» could form a favourable medium for com- 
municating the influence of the quickening Jlre below. 

3 
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Note IX. 

From Celtic woods is chased the wolfish crew ; 
But ah ! some pity e*en to brutes is due ; 
Their native walks, methinks, they might enjoy, 
Curb'd of their native malice to destroy. — P. 126. 

It is remarkable how readily sentiments of toleration occur^ 
even to the professors of the most intolerant religion, when their 
minds have fair play to attend to them. The edict of Nantes, by 
which Henry IV. secured to his Huguenot subjects the undis« 
turbed exercise of their religion, was the recompense of the great 
obligations he owed to them, and a sort of compensation for his 
having preferred power to conscience ; an edict, declared unal- 
terable, and which had even been sanctioned by Louis XIV. him- 
self, so late as 1680^ was, in 1685, finally abrogated. The vio- 
lence with which the persecution of the Protestants was then 
pushed on, almost exceeds belief. The principal and least vio- 
lent mode of conversion, adopted by the King and his minister 
Louvois, was by quartering upon those of the reformed religion 
large parties of soldiers, who were licenced to commit every out- 
rage in their habitations, short of rape and murder. When, by 
this species of persecution, a Huguenot had been once compelled 
to hear mass, he was afterwards treated as a relapsed heretic, if 
he shewed the slightest disposition to resume the religion in which 
he had been brought up. James II., in two letters to the Prince 
of Orange, beseeching toleration for the regular priests in Hol- 
land, fails not to condemn the conduct of Louis towards his Pro- 
testant subjects ; yet, with gross inconsistency, or the deepest 
dissimulation, he was at the same time congratulating Barillon on 
his Most Christian Majesty's care for the conversion of his sub- 
jects, and hoping God would grant him the favour of completing 
so great a work. * And just so our author, after blaming the per- 
secution of the Huguenots, congratulates Italy and Spain upon 
possessing such just and excellent laws, as the rules of the in- 
quisitorial church courts. 

Note X. 

A slimy-bom and sun-begotten tribe , 

Who fir from steephsy and their sacred sound, 

Infelds their sullen conventicles found^-^Y, 129. 

The dregs of the fanaticism of the last age fermented, during 
that of Charles II., into various sects of sullen enthusiasts, who 

* Dalryinplc*s Memoirs, VoL II. p. 108. 
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distinguished thenwelves by the different names of Brownists^ Fa- 
milies of Love^ &c. &c. In many cases they rejected all the 
usual aids of devotion^ and^ holding their meetings in the open air, 
and in solitary spots* nursed thdr fanaticism by separating them- 
selves Jrom the more rational part of mankind. Dryden has else- 
where described them with equal severity :— 

A numerous host of dreaming saints suceeed, 
Of the true old enthusiastic breed ; 
'Gainst form and order they their powers employ, 
Nothing to build, and all things to destroy. 

In Scotland, hirge conventicles were held in the mountains and 
morasses by the fiercest of the Covenanters, whom persecution had 
driven frantic* These men^ kno?m now by the name of Camero- 
nians^ considered Popery and Prelacy as synonymous terms ; and 
even stigmatized^ asErastians and self-seekeri, the more moderate 
Presbyterians^ who were contented to exercise their religion as 
tolerated by the government 

Note XL 

Her novices are taught, that bread and wine 
Are but the visible and outward sign, 
Received by those who in communion join ; 
^ But the inward grace, or the thing signified. 

His blood and wdy, who to save us £ed, &c.— P. 133. 

The poet alludes to the doctrine of the church of England con- 
cerning the eucharist> thus expressed in the twenty-eighth article 
of faith :— 

" The Supper of the Lord is not only a sign of the love that 
Christians ought to have among themselves one to another^ but 
rather it is st sacrament of our redemption by Christ's death ; in- 
somuch^ that to such as rightly, worthily^ and with faith receive 
the same, the bread which we break is a partaking of the body of 
Christ, and likewise the cup of blessing is a partakmg of the blood 
of Christ. 

*' Transubstantiation, or the chanse of the substance of bread 
and wine, in the Supper of the Lord, cannot be proved by holy 
writ ; but it is repugnant to the plain words of Scripture, over« 
throweth the nature of a sacrament, and hath given occasion to 
many superstitions. 

** The body of Christ is ^iven, taken, and eaten in the supper 
only, after an heavenly and spiritual manner. An4 the mean, 
whereby the bddy of Christ is received and eaten in the supper^ 
is faith." 
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Drjrden iodkl* upon a siqipoBed ioooosifleBCjr in this iocMm } 
bul bif arguioent recoilB upon the creed of bh own church. Tho 
word« of our Saviour are to be interpreted aa thej muat have been 
meant when spoken ; a circumatance which excludet the literal 
interpretation contended for by the Romanists : For> by the worda 
*' Hoc est corpus meum^** our Saviour cannot be then supposed ta 
have meant, that the morsel which he gave to his disciples was 
transformed into his bodVf which then stood before their eyes, and 
which all but heretics allow to have been a real^ natural, human 
body, incapable^ of course, of beine multiplied into as many bo« 
dies as there were persons to partake of tne communion, and of 
retaining its original and identical form at the same time. But 
unless such a multiplied transformation actually took place, our 
Saviour's words to his apostles must have been emblematical only. 
Queen Elizabeth's homely lines are, after all, an excellent com* 
ment on this point of divinity :--« 

His was the word that spake it ; 
He took the bread and brake h ; 
And what that word did make it, 
That I believe and take it. 

Note XII. 

True to her king her princMes arejtmad ; 

Oh that her practice were out hdfia sound i'^F. 133. 

The pretensions of the church of England to loyalty were car- 
ried to a degree of extravagance, which her divines were finally 
unable to support, unless they had meant to sign the destruction 
of their religion. This was owing to the recollection of the mo- 
mentous period which had lately elapsed. The interest of the 
church had been deeply interwoven with that of the crown ; their 
struggle,su£rerings>andfall,duringtheCivil Wars, had beenin com-* 
mon> as well as their triumphant restoration : the maxim of ^^ no 
king no bishop/' was indelibly imprinted on the hearts of the cler- 
gy ; in fine, it seemed impossible that any thing should cut asunder 
the ties which combined them. In sanctioning, thereforci the doc- 
trines of the most passive loyalty, the English divines probably 
thoughti that they were only paying a tribute to the throne» which 
was to be returned by the streams of royal bounty and grace to- 
wards the church. Even the religion of James did notf before bis 
accession, shake their confidence, or excite their apprehensions. 
They were far more afraid of the fanatics, under whose iron yoke 
they had so lately groaned, than of the Roman Catholics, who, for 
three generations, had been a depressed, and therefore a tractable 
body, whose ceremonies and church government resembled, in 
some respects, th^ir own, and who had sided with them during the 
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CtTil Wan against the Protestant sectaries. But when the members 
of the established church perceiTedy that the rapid steps which 
James adopted would soon place the Catholics in a condition to 
riTaif and perhaps to oTcrpower her, they were obliged to retract 
and explain away many or their former hasty expressions of dl)so- 
late and unconditional devotion to the royal pleasure. The king^ 
and his Catholic counsellorsy saw with astonishment and indigna* 
tion, that professions of the most ample subjection were now to 
be understood as limited and restricted by the interests of the 
church. In the height of their resentment, even the church of 
England's pretensions to a peculiar degree of loyalty were un- 
thankfully turned into ridicule^ in such bitter and sarcastic terms 
as the following, which occur in a pamphlet published expressly 
*' with allowance/' t. e. by royal permission. 

*' I have often considered, but could never yet find a convin« 
cinff reason, why that part of the nation, (which is commonly 
called the Church of England) should dare appropriate to them- 
sdves alone the principles of true loyalty ; and that no other 
church or communion on earth can be consistent with monarcliy, 
or, indeed, with any government 

" This is a presumption of so high a nature, that it renders the 
Church of England a despicable enemy to the rest of mankind : 
For, what can be more ridiculous than to sa^, that a coi^regation 
of people, calling themselves a church, which cannot pretebd to 
an infallibility even in matters of faith, having, since their first in- 
stitution, made several fundamental changes of religious worship, 
should, however, assume to themselves an inerribility in point of 
civil obedience to the temporal magistrate? Or, what can be 
more injurious than to aver, that no other sect or community on 
earth, from the rising to the setting sun, can be capable of this 
singular gift of loyalty ? So that the Church of England alone» (if 
jTou have faith enough to believe her own teatimonv,) is that beau- 
tiful spouse of Christ, holy in her doctrine, and mfaliible in her 
duty to the supreme magistrate, whom (by a revelation peculiar 
to herself) she owns both for her temporal and spiritual head. 
But I doubt much, whether her i^ua dixit alone will pass current 
with all the nations of the universe, without making further 
search into the veracity of this bold assertion." 

4 New Tea &fihe Church qfEnglatuTe Loyaky. 

Note XXX. 
Or Isgrim^s counseL-^F, 1S4. 

This name for the Wolf is taken from an ancient political satire, 
called " Reynard the Fox ;" in which an account is given of the 
intrigues at the court of the Lion ; the impeachment of the Fox ; 
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his various wiles and escapes ; finally* his conquering his accuser 
in single combat This ancient apologue was translated from the 
German by the venerable Caxton, and published the 6th day of 
June, 1481. It became very popular in England ; and we derive 
from it all the names commonly applied to animals in fable, as 
Reynard the fox, Tybert the cat, Bruin the bear, Isgrim the wolf, 
&c. The original of this piece is still so highly esteemed in Ger- 
many, that it was latelv modernized by Goethe, and is published 
^mong his ^' Neiie Schriflen." It is probable that this ancient 
satire might be the original of <' Mother Hubbard's Tale," and 
that Dryden himself may have had something of its plan in his 
eye, when writing '^ The Hind and Panther." As it had become 
merely a popular story-book, some of his critics did not fail to 
make merry with his adopting any thing from such a source. 
^' Smith. I have heard vou quote Reynard the fox.—jBoyes. Why, 
there's it now ; take it from me, Mr Smithy there is as good moral- 
ity, and as sound precepts, in Jhe Delectable History of Rey- 
nard the Fox, as in any book I know, except Seneca. Pray, tell 
me, where, in any other author, could I have found so pretty a 
name for a wolf as Isgrim ?" * 

Note XIV. 

The wretched Panther cries, aloud for aid 
To church and councils^ whom shejirst hetraxfd; 
No help from fathers or tradition's train. 
Those ancient guides she taught us to disdain. 
And by that Scripture, which she once abused 
To reformation, stands herself accused. — P. 135. 

The author here prefers an argument much urged by the Ca- 
tholic divines against those of the Church of England, and which 
he afterwards resumes in the Second Part. The English divines, 
say they, halt between two opinions ; they will not allow the 
weight of tradition when they dispute with the Church of Rome, 
but refer to the Scripture, interpreted by each man's private opi- 
nion, as the sole rule of faith ; while» on the other hand, they are 
obliged to have recourse to tradition in their disputes with the 
Presbyterians and dissenters, because, without its aid» they could 
not vindicate from Scripture alone their hierarchy and church- 
government. To this it was answered, by the disputants on the 
Church of England's side, that they owned no such inconsistent 
opinion as was imputed to them ; but that they acknowledged, for 



* The Hind and the Panther Transveised, p. 14, 
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their rule of faith, the word of God in general ; that by this 
they understood the written word, or Scripture, in contradistinc- 
tion to the Roman rule of Scripture and traditions ; and as dis- 
tinguished* both from the Church of Rome^ and from heretics 
and sectaries, they understood by it more particularly the writ- 
ten word or scripture, delivering a sense, owned and declared by 
tlie primitive church of Christ in the three creeds, four first ge- 
neral councils, and harmony of the fathers. 

Dryden's argument, however, had been, by the Cathoh'cs, 
thought so sound, that it is much dwelt upon in a tract, called, 
*' A Remonstrance, by way of Address to both Houses of Par- 
liament, from the Church of England," the object of which is to 
recommend an union between the Churches of EngUind and of 
Rome. The former is there represented as holding the following 
language : — 

'< You cannot be ignorant, that ever since my separation from 
the Church of Rome, I have been attacked by all sorts of dissent- 
ers : So that my fate, in this encounter, may be compared to that 
of a city, besieged by different armies, who fight both against it 
and one another; where, if the garrison make a sally to damage 
one, another presently takes an advantage to make an attack. 
Thus, while I set myself vigorously to juppress the Papist, the 
Puritan seeks to undermine me ; and, whilst I am busied to op- 
pose the Puritan, the Papist gains ground upon me. If I tell the 
Church of Rome, I did not forsake her, but her errors, which I 
reformed ; my rebellious subjects tell me the same, and that they 
must make a thorough reformation ; and, let me bring what ar- 
guments I please to justify my dissent, they still produce the 
same against me. If, on the other hand, I plead against the 
Puritan dissenter, and show, that he ought to stand to church- 
authority, where he is not infallibly certain it commands a sin ; 
the Papist presently catches at it, and tells me, I destroy my 
own grounds of rerormation, unless I will pretend to that mfaf- 
libility which I condemn in them. 

" Matters standing thus betwixt me and them, why would it 
not be a point of prudence in me, (as I doubt not but you would 
esteem it in a governor of that city I lately mentioned,) to make 
peace with one of my adversaries, to the end I may with more 
ease resist the onsets of the other ?" 
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T)ame, said the Panther, times are mended well, 
iSince late among the Philistines you fell.* 
The toils were pitch'd, a spacious tract of ground 
With expert huntsmen was encompassed round ; 
The inclosure narrow'd ; the sagacious power 
Of hounds and death drew nearer every hour. 
*Tis true, the younger lion 'scaped the snare. 
But all your priestly calves lay struggling there. 
As sacrifices on their altars laid ;l 
While you, their careful mother, wisely fled. 
Not trusting destiny to save your head. 



} 



• Alluding to the Popish Plot. See Note I. 

t James II. then Duke of York, whom Shftfteshury and his 
party involved in the odium of the plot. 

i Plunket, the titular primate of I^pland, Whitebread, provin- 
cial of the Jesuits, and several other Catholic priests, suffered for 
the alleged plot. Derrick most absurdly supposes the passage 
to refer to the period of the Civil War. 

yOL. X» h 
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For, whatever promises you have applied 
To your unfailing church, the surer side 
Is four fair legs in danger to provide ; 
And whate'er tales of Peter's chair you tell. 
Yet, saving rev'rence of the miracle. 
The better luck was yours to 'scape so well. 

As I remember, said the sober Hind, 
Those toils were for your own dear self designed. 
As well as me ; and with the self-same throw. 
To catdi the quarry* and the vermin too,— 
Forgive the sland'rous tongues that call'd you so. 
Howe'er you take it now, the common cry 
Then ran you down for your rank loyalty .f 
Besides, in Popery they thought you nurst. 
As evil tongues will ever speak the worst. 
Because some forms, and ceremonies some 
You kept, and stood in the main question dumb. 
Dumb you were bom indeed ; but, thinking long. 
The test, it seems, at last has loosed your tongue 4 
And to explain what your forefathers meant. 
By real presence in the sacrament. 
After long fencing push'd against a wall, \ 

Your salvo comes, that he's not there at all : f 
There changed your faith, and what may change i 
may fall. ^ 

Who can believe what varies every day. 
Nor ever was, nor will be at a stay ?— 



• Quarry signifies, properly, " dead game ready to be cut up by 
tbe buntsman," wbicn the French stiu csiUJaire la curie. But it 
is often taken, as in this passage, for the game in general. Ver- 
min comprehends such wild animals as are not game— foxes, 
polecats, and the like. 

tNoteil. 

X The test^oath against Popery, in which transubstantiation . 
is formally disavowed. See Note III. 
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Tortures may force the tongue untruths to tell. 
And I ne'er own'd myself infallible. 
Replied the Panther : grant such presence were, 
Yet in your sense 1 never own'd it there. 
A real virtue we by faith receive, 
And that we in the sacrament believe.— 
Then, said the Hind, as you the matter state. 
Not only Jesuits can equivocate ; 
For real,- as you now the word expound. 
From solid substance dwindles to a sound. 
Methinks, an ^sop's fable you repeat ; 
You know who took the shadow for the meat. 
Your church's substance thus you change at will. 
And yet retain your former figure still. 
I freely grant you spoke to save your life ; 
For then you lay beneath the butcher's knife. 
Long time you fought, redoubled battery bore, 
But, after all, against yourself you swore, 
Your former self; for every hour your form 
Is chopp'd and changed, like winds before a storm. 
Thus fear and interest will prevail with some ; 
Fox all have not the gift of martyrdom. — 

The Panther grinn'd at this, and thus replied : 
That men may err was never yet denied ; 
But if that common principle be tru^. 
The canon, dame, is levell'd full at you. 
But, shunning long disputes, I fain would see 
That wond'rous wight. Infallibility. 
Is he from heaven, this mighty champion, come ? 
Or lodged below in subterranean llome ? 
First, seat him somewhere, and derive his race. 
Or else conclude that nothing has no place. — 

Suppose, though I disown it, said the Hind, 
The certain mansion were not yet assign'd ; 
The doubtful residence no proof can bring 
Against the plain existence of the thing. 
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} 



Because philosophers may disagree. 

If sight by emission, or reception be, 

Shall it be thence inferred, I do not see ?* 

But you require an answer positive. 

Which yet, when I demand, you dare not give ; ' 

For fallacies in universals live.f 

I then affirm, that this unfailing guide 

In pope and general councils must reside ; 

Both lawful, both combined ; what one decrees '\ 

By numerous votes, the other ratifies. > 

On this undoubted sense the church relies^ } 

'Tis true, some doctors in a scantier space, 

I mean, in each apart, contract* the place. 

Some, who to greater length extend the line. 

The church's after-acceptation join. 

This last circumference appears too wide ; 

The church diffused is by the council tied. 

As members by their representatives 

Obliged to laws, which prince and senate gives. 

Thus, some contract, and some enlarge the space ; 

In pope and council, who denies the place. 



} 



Assisted from above with God's unfailing grace ? } 
Those canons all the needful points contain ; 
Their sense so obvious, md their words so plain^ 
That no disputes about the doubtful text 
Have hitherto the labouring world perplex'd. 
If any should in after-times appear, 
New councils must be called> to make the mean< 
ing clear ; 



• There was a dispute among naturalists, whether sight waa^ 
accomplished per emissianem vel per recepiionem speckrum. 
t iJohis versatur in generaUbus. was ah axiom of the schoolau 
% Not© IV 
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because in them the power supreme resides, 
And all the promises are to the guides.* 
This may be taught with sound and safe defence ; 
But mark how sandy is your own pretence, 
Who, setting councils, pope, and church aside. 
Are every man his own presuming guide.f 
The sacred books, you say, are full and plain, 
And every needfUl point of truth contain ; 
All who can read interpreters may be. 
Thus, though your churches disagree. 
Yet every saint has to himself alone 
The secret of this philosophic stone. 
These principles your jarring sects unite, 
When diflfering doctors and disciples fight. 
Though Luther, Zuinglius, Calvin^ holy chie&> 
Have made a battle-royal of beliefs ; 
Or, like wild horses, sevaral ways have whirM 
The tortured text about the Christian world ; 
Each Jehu lashing on with furious force. 
That Turk or Jew could not have used it worse ; 
No matter what dissension leaders make. 
Where every private man may save a stake. 
Kuled by the Scripture and his own advice. 
Each has a blind bye-path to Paradise ; 
Where, driving in a circle slow or fast. 
Opposing sects are sure to meet at last. 
A wond'rous charity you have in store 
For all reformed to pass the narrow door ; 
So much, that Mahomet had scarcely more. 
For he, kind prophet, was for damning none ; 
But Christ and Moses were to save their own ; 



} 



* The Catholics interpret our Saviour's promise, " that he 
would be with the disciples to the end of the world/' as applii 
cable to their own church exclusively. 

t Note V. 
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Himself was to secure his chosen race^ 
Though reason good for Turks to take the place; 
And he allowed to be the better man^ 
In virtue of his holier Alcoran. 

True, said the Panther, I shall ne'er deny 
My brethren may be saved as well as I : 
Though Huguenots condemn our ordination. 
Succession, ministerial vocation ; 
And Luther, more mistaking what he read, 
Misjoins the sacred body with the bread :• 
Yet, lady, still remember I maintain^ 
The word in needful points is only plain.— 

Needless, or needful, I not now contend, 
!For still you have a loop-hole for a friend, 
Rejoin'd the matron ; but the rule you lay 
Has led whole flocks, and leads them still astray. 
In weighty points, and full damnation's way. 
For, did not Anus first, Socinus now. 
The Son's eternal Godhead disavow ? 
And did not these by gospel texts alone 
Condemn our doctrine, and maintain their own ? 
Have not all heretics the same pretence 
To plead the Scriptures in their own defence ? 
How did the Nicene council then decide 
That strong debate ? was it by Scripture tried ? 
No, sure ; to that the rebel would not yield ; 
Squadrons of texts he marshalPd in the field : 
That was but civil war, an equal set, 
^Where piles with piles, and eagles eagles met.f 
With texts point-blank and plain he faced the foe. 
And did not Satan tempt our Saviour so ? 
The good old bishops took a simpler way ; 
Each ask'd but what he heard hi& father say. 



• By the doctrine of consubstantiation. 

t Alluding to Lucan's description of the Roman civil war. 

IS 
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Or how he was instructed in his youth, 
And by tradition's force upheld the truth * 

ThePanther smiled at this ;— -And when, said she. 
Were those first councils disallow'd by me ? 
Or where did I at sure tradition strike. 
Provided still it were apostolic ?f 

Friend, said the Hind, you quit your former 
ground. 
Where all your faith you did on Scripture found. 
Now 'tis tradition join'd with holy writ ; 
But thus your memory betrays your wit. 

No, said the Panther ; for in that I view. 
When your tradition's* forged, and when 'tis true. 
I set them by the rule, and, as they square. 
Or deviate from undoubted doctrine there^ 
This oral fiction, that old faith declare. 

Hind. The council steer'd, it seems, a different 
course; 
They tried the Scripture by tradition's force. 
But you tradition by the Scripture try ; 
Pursued by sects, from this to that you fly. 
Nor dare on one foundation to rely. 
The word is then deposed, and in this view. 
You rule the Scripture, not the Scripture you. 
Thus said the dame, and, smiling, thus pursued : 
I see, tradition then is disallow'd. 
When not evinced by Scripture to be true. 
And Scripture, as interpreted by you. 
iSut here you tread upon unfaithful ground. 
Unless you could infallibly expound ; 
Which you reject as odious Popery, 
And throw that doctrine back with scorn on me. 
Suppose we on things traditive divide. 
And both appeal to Scripture to decide ; 
]^ various texts we both uphold our claim. 
Nay, often ground our titles on the same : 

• Note VI. t See Note XIV. Part I. page 156. 
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After long labour lost, and time's expence^ 
Both grant the words, and quarrel for the sense. 
Thus all disputes for ever must depend ;. 
For no dumb rule can controversies end. 
Tbus, when you said, — Tradition must be tried 
By sacred writ, whose sense yourselves decide. 
You said no more, but that yourselves must be 
The judges of the scripture sense, not we. 
Against our chureh-tradition you declare. 
And yet your clerks would sit in Moses' chair 5 
At least 'tis proved against your argument. 
The rule is far from plain, where all dissent..— 

If not by Scriptures, how can we be sure,. 
Replied the Panther, what tradition's pure ^ 
For you may palm upon us new for old ; 
All, as they say, that glitters, is not gold, , 

How but by following her, replied the dame, 
To whom derived from sire to son they came ; 
Where every age does on another move, 
And trusts no farther than the next above ; 
Where all the rounds like Jacob's ladder rise. 
The lowest hid in earth, the top-most in the skies* ? 

Sternly the savage did her answer mark^ 
Her glowing eye-balls glittering in the dark. 
And said but this : — Since lucre was your trade. 
Succeeding times such dreadful gaps have made, 
'Tis dangerous climbing : To your sons and you 
I leave the ladder, and its omen too.* 

Hind. The Panther's breath was ever famed for 
sweet ; 
But from the Wolf such wishes oft I meet. 
You learn'd this language from the Blatant Beast,f 
Or rather did not speak, but were possess'd. 

* The gallows. 

t By the Blatant Beast, we are generally to understand slan- 
der ; see Spenser's Legend of Courtesy. But it is here taken for 
the Wolf, or Presbyterian xlergy, whose violent dedamations^ 
against the church of Rome filled up many sermons. 
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As for your answer, 'tis l&ut barely urged : 

You must evince tradition to be forged ; 

Produce plain proofs ; unblemish'd authors use 

As ancient as those ages they accuse ; 

'Till when, 'tis not sufficient to defame ; 

An old possession stands, till elder quits the claim^ 

Then for our interest, which is named alone 

To load with envy, we retort your own ; 

For when traditions in your faces fly. 

Resolving not to yield, you must decry. 

As when the cause goes hard, the guilty man 

Excepts, and thins his jury all he can ; 

So when you stand of other aid bereft. 

You to the twelve apostles would be left. 

Your friend the Wolf did with more craft provide 

To set those toys, traditions, quite aside ;* 

And fathers too, unless when, reason spent. 

He cites them but sometimes for ornament. 

But, Madam Panther, you, though more sincere. 

Are not so wise as your adulterer ; 

The private spirit is a better blind. 

Than all the dodging tricks your authors find. 

For they, who left the Scripture to the crowd. 

Each for his own peculiar judge allowed ; 

The way to please them was to make them proud. 

Thus with full sails they ran upon the shelf; 

Who could suspect a cozenage from himself? 

On his own reason safer 'tis to stand. 

Than be deceived and damn'd at second-hand. 

But you, who fathers and traditions take. 

And garble some, and some you quite forsake. 

Pretending church-authority to fix. 

And yet some grains of private spirit mix. 



* The Presbyterian church utterly rejects traditions, and ap* 
peals to the Scripture as the sole rule of faith. 
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Are, like a mule, made tip of different seed. 
And that's the reason why you never breed ; 
At least, not propagate your kind abroad. 
For home dissenters are by statutes awed. 
And yet they grow upon you every day, 
WhUe you, to speak the l>est,'are at a stay. 
For sects, that are extremes, abhor a middle way 
Like tricks rf state, to stop a raging flood. 
Or mollify a mad-brain'd senate's mood ; 
Of all expedients never one was good. 
Well may they argue, nor can you deny. 
If we must fix on church authority. 
Best on the best, the fountain, not the flood ; 
That must be better still, if this be good. 
Shall- she command, who has herself rebell'd ? 
Is antichrist by antichrist expell'd ? 
Did we a lawful tyranny displace. 
To set aloft a bastard of the race ? 
Why all these wars to win the book, if we 
Must not interpret for ourselves, but she ? 
Either be wholly slaves, or wholly free. 
For purging fires traditions must not fight ; 
But they must prove Episcopacy's right.* 
Thus, those led horses are fi'om service freed ; 
You never mount them but in time of need. 
Like mercenaries, hired for home defence. 
They will not serve against their native prince. 
Against domestic foes of hierarchy 
These are drawn forth, to make fanatics fly ; 
But, when they see their countrymen at hand, 
Marching against them under church-command 
Straight they forsake theircolours, and disband 

Thus she ; nor could the Panther well enlarge 
With weak defence against so strong a charge ; 
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But said : — ^For what did Cbrist his word provide. 

If still his church must want a living guide ? 

And if all-saving doctrines are not there. 

Or sacred penmen could not make them dear. 

From after-ages we should hope in vain 

For truths which men inspired could not explain,— 

Before the word was written, said the Hind, 
Our Saviour preached his faith to human kind : 
From his apostles the first age received 
Eternal truth, and what they taught believed. 
Thus, by tradition faith was planted first. 
Succeeding flocks succeeding pastors nurst 
This was the way our wise Redeemer chose. 
Who sure could all things for the best dispose. 
To fence his fold from their encroaching foes. 
He could have writ himself, but well foresaw 
The event would be like that of Moses' law ; 
Some difference would arise, some doubts remain. 
Like those which yet the jarring Jews maintain. 
No written laws can be so plain, so pure. 
But wit may gloze, and malice may obscure ; 
Not those indited by his first command, 
A prophet graved the text, an angel held his hand. 
Thus faith was ere the written word appeared. 
And men believed not what they read, but heard. 
But since the apostles could not be confined 
To these, or those, but severally designed 
Their large commission round the world to blow. 
To spread their faith, they spread their labours too. 
Yet still their absent flock their pains did share ; 
They hearken'd still, for love produces care. 
And as mistakes arose, or discords fell. 
Or bold seducers taught them to rebel. 
As charity grew cold, or faction hot, 
Or long neglect their lessons had forgot. 
For all their wants they wisely did provide, 
And preaching by epistles was supplied ; 
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So, great physicians cannot all attend. 
But some they visit, and to some they send- 
Yet all those letters were hot writ to all ; 
Nor first intended but occasional. 
Their absent sermons ; nor, if they contain 
All needful doctrines, are those doctrines plain. 
Clearness by frequent preaching must be wrought 
They writ but seldom, but they daily taught ; 
And what one saint has said of holy Paul, 
•* He darkly writ," is true applied to all. 
For this obscurity could heaven provide 
More prudently than by a living guide, 
As doubts arosCj the difference to decide ? 
A guide was therefore needful, therefore made ; 
And, if appointed, sure to be obey'd. 
Thus, with due reverence to the apostles* writj 
By which my sons are taught, to which submit, 
I think, those truths, their sacred works contain^ 
The church alone can certainly explain ; 
That following ages, leaning on the past. 
May rest upon the primitive at last. 
Nor would I thence the word no rule infer. 
But none without the church-interpreter ; 
Because, as I have urged before, 'tis mute. 
And is itself the subject of dispute. 
But what the apostles their successors taught, '\ 
They to the next, from them to us is brought, V 
The undoubted sense which is in Scripture sought. ) 
From hence the church is arm'd, when errors rise,^ 
To stop their entrance, and prevent surprise ; ) 
And, safe entrench'd within, her foes without f" 
defies. ^ 

By these all festering sores her councils heal, 
Which time or has disclosed, or shall reveal ; 
For discord cannot end without a last appeal. 
Nor can a council national decide. 
But with subordination to her guide : 
(I wish the cause were on that issue tried.) 



} 
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Much less the Scripture ; for suppose debate 
Betwixt pretenders to a fair estate, 
Bequeath'd by some legator's last intent ;* 
(Such is our dying Saviour's testament :) 
The will is proved, is open'd, and is read. 
The doubtful heirs their differing titles plead ; 
All vouch the words their interest to maintain. 
And each pretends by those his cause is plain. 
Shall then the testament award the right ? 
No, that's the Hungary for which they fight ; 
The field of battle, subject of debate ; 
The thing contended for, the fair estate. 
The sense is intricate, 'tis only clear 
What vowels and what consonants are there. 
Therefore 'tis plain, its meaning must be tried 
Before some judge appointed to decide. — 

Suppose, the fair apostate said, I grant. 
The faithful flock some living guide should want. 
Your arguments an endless chace pursue : 
Produce this vaunted leader to our view. 
This mighty Moses of the chosen crew. 

The dame, who saw her fainting foe retired. 
With force renew'd, to victory aspired ; 
And, looking upward to her kindred sky. 
As once our Saviour own'd his Deity, 
Pronounced his words — ** She whom ye seekj 

am I."t 
Nor less amazed this voice the Panther heard. 
Than were those Jews to hear a God declared. 
Then thus the matron modestly renew'd : 
Let all your prophets and their sects be view'd. 



* It is probable, that from this passage Swift took the idea of 
comparing the Scripture to a testament in his *' Tale of a Tub'.'^ 

+ By this asseveration the author seems to infer, that, because 
the Church of Rome avers her own infallibility, she is therefore 
infallible. 
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And see to which of them yourselves think fit 
The conduct of your conscience to submit ; 
Each proselyte would vote his doctor best. 
With absolute exclusion to the rest : 
Thus would your Polish diet disagree. 
And end, as it began, in anarchy ; 
Yourself the fairest for election stand. 
Because you seem crown-general of the land ; 
But soon against your superstitious lawn 
Some Presbyterian sabre would be drawn ;* 
In your establish'd laws of sovereignty 
The rest some fundamental flaw would see, 
And call rebellion gospel-liberty. 
To church-decrees your articles require 
Submission mollified, if not entire.f 
Homage denied, to censures you proceed ; 
But when Curtana^ will not do the deed. 
You lay that pointless clergy- weapon by. 
And to the laws, your sword of justice, fly. 
Now this your sects the more unkindly take, 
(Those prying varlets hit the bolts you make.) 
Because some ancient friends of vours declare. 
Your only rule of faith the Scriptures are. 
Interpreted by men of judgment sound, 
Which every sect will for themselves expound ; 

♦ In a Polish Diet, where unanimity was necessary, the mode 
adopted of ensuring it was for the majority to hew to pieces the 
first individual who expressed his dissent by the fatal veto. 

t " The church, according to the articles of faith, hath power 
to decree rites and ceremonies, and authority in controversies of 
faith ; and yet it is not lawful for the church to ordain any thing 
that is contrary to God's word written, neither may it so expound 
one place of Scripture, that it be repugnant to another." Article 

XX. 

J This romantic name is given to the sword of mercy ; which 
wants a point, and is said to have been that of Edward the Con- 
fessor. It is borne at the coronation. The sword of Ogier the 
Dane, famous in romance, the work of Galand^ .who made 
Joyeuse and Durandal, was also called Curtana. 
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Nor think less reverence to their doctors due 
, For sound interpretation, than to you* 
If then, by able heads, are understood 
Your brother prophets, who reformed abroad ; 
Those able heads expound a wiser way. 
That their own sheep their shepherd should obey. 
But if you mean yourselves are only sound, 
That doctrine turns the reformation round. 
And all the rest are false reformers found ; 
Because in sundry points you stand alone. 
Not in communion join'd with any one ; 
And therefore must be all the church, or none. 
Then, till you have agreed whose judge is best. 
Against this forced submission they protest ; 
While sound and sound a diflFerent sense explains. 
Both play at hardhead till they break their brains ; 
And from their chairs each other's force defy, 
While unregarded thunders vainly fly. 
I pass the rest, because your church alone 
Of all usurpers best could fill the throne. 
But neither you, nor any sect beside. 
For this high office can be qualified, 
With necessary gifts required in such a guide. 
For that, which must direct the whole, must be 
Bound in one bond of faith and unity ; 
But all your several churches disagree. 
The consubstantiating church* and priest 
Refuse communion to the Calvinist ; 
TheFrench reform'd from preachingyou restrain. 
Because you judge their ordination vain ;f 
And so they judge of yours, but donors must 
ordain. 



} 



♦ The Lutherans. 

f The Huguenot preachers^ being Calvinists, had received 
classical, and not episcopal ordination ; hence^ unless re-ordain- 
ed^ they 'Were not admitted to preach in the established church 
of England. 
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In short, in doctrine, or in discipline. 
Not one reform'd can with another join ; 
Sut all from each, as from damnation, fly c 
No union they pretend, but in non-popery. 
Nor, should their numbers in a synod meet. 
Could any church presume to mount the seat. 
Above the rest, their discords to decide ; 
None would obey, but each would be the guide; 
And face to face dissensions would increase, 
Por only distance now preserves the peace. 
All in their turns accusers, and accused. 
Babel was never half so much confused ; 
What one can plead, the rest can plead as well ;'! 
For amongst equals lies no last appeal, > 

And all confess themselves are fallible. } 

Now, since you grant some necessary guide. 
All who can err are justly laid aside ; 
Because a trust so sacred to confer 'X 

Shews want of such a sure interpreter ; s 

And how can he be needful who can err ? } 

Then, granting that unerring guide we want. 
That such there is you stand obliged to grant ; 
Our Saviour else were wanting to supply 
Our needs, and obviate that necessity. 
It then remains, that church can only be 
The guide, which owns unfailing certainty ; 
Or else you slip your hold, and change your side. 
Relapsing from a necessary guide. 
But this annex'd condition of the crown. 
Immunity from errors, you disown ; 
Here then you shrink, and lay your weak pre- 
tensions down.* 
For petty royalties you raise debate ; 
But this unfailing universal state 
You shun ; nor dare succeed to such a glorious 

weight ; 
I ^ 1. 1 1 . , , I. 

* Note VIII. 
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And for that cause those promises detest. 
With which our Saviour did his church invest ; 
But strive to evade, and fear to find them true. 
As consdous they were never meant to you ; 
All which the mother-church asserts her own, 
And with unrivaU'd claim ascends the throne. 
So, when of old the Almighty Father sate 
III council, to redeem our ruin'd state. 
Millions of millions, at a distance round. 
Silent the sacred consistory crown'd. 
To hear what mercy, mixt with justice, could 

propound ; 
AH prompt, with eager pity, to fulfil 
The full extent of their Creator's will : 
But when the stem conditions were declared, 
A mournful whisper through the host was heard. 
And the whole hierarchy, with heads hung down. 
Submissively declined theponderousproffer'dcrown. 
Then, not tUl then, the Eternal Son firom high ^<^ 
Rose in the strength of all the Deity ; 
Stood forth to accept the terms, and underwent ^ 
A weight which all the firame of heaven had bent, > 
Nor he himself could bear, but as omnipotent. ) 
Now, to remove the least remaining doubt^ 
That even the blear-eyed sects may find her out. 
Behold what heavenly rays adorn her brows. 
What from his wardrobe her beloved allows^ 
To deck the wedding-day ofhis unspotted spouse 
Behold what marks of majesty she brings. 
Richer than ancient heirs of eastern kings ! 
Her right hand holds the sceptre and the keys. 
To shew whom she commands, and who obeys ; 
With these to bind, or set the sinner fi-ee, 
With that to assert spiritual royalty. 



* Note IX. 

VOL. x;. M 
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One in herself^ nor rent by schism, but sound. 
Entire, one solid shining diamond ; 
Not sparkles shattered into sects like you : 
One is the church, and must be to be true ; 
One central principle of unity ; 
As undivided, so from errors free ; 
As one in faith, so one in sanctity. 
Thus she, and none but she, the insulting rage 
Of heretics opposed from age to age ; 
Still when the giant-brood invades her throne, ^ 
She stoops from heaven, and meets them halfway I 

down, r 

And with paternal thunder vindicates her crown, ^ 
But like Egyptian sorcerers you stand, ^ 

And vainly lift aloft your magic wand, L 

To sweep away the swarms of vermin from the j 

l^d; 
You could, like them, with like infernal force, 
Produce the plague, but not arrest the course. 
But when the boils and blotches, with disgrace 
And public scandal, sat upon his face, 
Themselves attack'd, the Magi strove no more, ^ 
They saw God's finger, and their fate deplore ; I 
Themselves they could not cure of the dishonest j 

sore.* 
Thus one, thus pure, behold her largely spread. 
Like the fair ocean from her mother-bed ; 
From east to west triumphantly she rides. 
All shores are water'd by her wealthy tides. 



* The magidans imitated Moses in producing the frogs which 
infested £gypt ; but they could not relieve from that^ or any of 
the other pu^es. By that of boils and blains they were afflicted 
themselves, like the other £g3rptians. " And the magicians couldl 
not stand before Moses because of the boils, for the boils were 
upon the magicians, and upon all the Egyptians." — Ea!od. ix. 1 1. 
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The gospel-sound, diffused from pole to pole, 
Where winds can carry, and where waves can roll. 
The self-same doctrine of the sacred page 
Convey'd to every clime, in every age. 

Here let my sorrow give my satire place. 
To raise new blushes on my British race. 
Our sailing ships like common-sewers we use. 
And through our distant colonies diffuse 
The draught of dungeons, and the stench of stews 
Whom, when their homebred honesty is lost. 
We disembogue on some far Indian coast, 
Thieves, pandars, palliards,* sins of every sort ; 
Those are the manufactures we export. 
And these the missioners of zeal has made ; 
For, with my country's pardon, be it said. 
Religion is the least of all our trade. 

Yet some improve their traffic more than we ; 
For they on gain, their only god, rely. 
And set a public price on piety. 
Industrious of the needle and the chart. 
They run full sail to their Japonian mart ; 
Preventing fear, and, prodigsJ of fame. 
Sell all of Christian to the very name,f 
Nor leave enough of that to hide their naked 
shame. 

Thus, of three marks, which in the creed we view. 
Not one of all can be applied to you ; 
Much less the fourth. In vain, alas ! you seek 
The ambitious title of apostolic ::|: 
Gk)d-like descent ! 'tis well your blood can be 
Proved noble in the third or fourth degree ; 
For all of ancient that you had before, 
I mean what is not borrow'd from our store 
Was error fulminated o'er and o'er ; 






'} 



Debauchees. t Note X. J Note XI. 
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Old heresies condemii*d in ages past, 

By care and time recovered from the blast.* 

'Tis said with ease, but never can be proved. 
The church her old foundations has removed. 
And buUt new doctrines on unstable sands : 
Judge that, ye winds and rains ! you proved her, 

yet she stands. 
Those ancient doctrines charged on her for new. 
Shew when, and how, and from what hands they 

grew. 
We claim no power, when heresies grow bold, 
To coin new raith, but still declare tne old. 
How else could that obscene disease be purged. 
When controverted texts are vainly urged ? 
To prove tradition new, there's somewhat more 
Required, than saying, 'twas not used before. 
Those monumental arms are never stirr'd. 
Till schism or heresy call down Gk>liah's sword. 

Thus, what you call corruptions, are, in truth. 
The first plantations of the gospel's youth ; 
Old standard faith ; but cast your eyes again, >. 
And view those errors which new sects maintain, \ 
Or which of old disturbed the church's peaceful f 
reign ; ^ 

And we can point each period of the time. 
When they began, and who begot the crime ; 
Can calculate how long the eclipse endured. 
Who interposed, what digits were obscured. 
Of all which are already pass'd away. 
We know the rise, the progress and decay. 

Despair at our foundations then to strike, 
Till you can prove your faith apostolic ; 



* Alluding to the doctrines of Wickliff and the Lollards, con- 
demned as heresies in their own times^ but revived by the Re- 
formers. 
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A limpid stream drawn from the native source ; 
Succession lawful in a lineal course. 
Prove any church opposed to this our head, 
So one, so pure, so unconfinedly spread. 
Under one chief of the spiritual state. 
The members all combined, and all subordinate ; 
Shew such a seamless coat, from schism so free. 
In no communion joined with heresy ;-^ 
If such a one you find, let truth prevail ; 
Till when, your weights will in the balance fail 
A church unprincipled kicks up the scale. 
But if you cannot think, (nor sure you can 
Suppose in God what were unjust in man,) 
That He, the fountain of eternal grace, 
Should suffer falsehood for so long a space 
To banish truth, and to usurp her place ; 
That seven successive ages should be lost. 
And preach damnation at their proper cost ;* 
That all your erring ancestors should die, 
Drown'd in the abyss of deep idolatry ; 
If piety forbid such thoughts to rise. 
Awake, and open your unwilling eyes* 
God hath left nothing for each age undone. 
From this to that wherein he sent his Son ; 
Then think but well of him, and half your work 

is done. 
See how his church, adom*d with every grace. 
With open arms, a kind forgiving face. 
Stands ready to prevent her long-lost son's em 

brace ! 
Not more did Joseph o'er his brethren weep. 
Nor less himself could fi-om discovery keep. 






] 
J 



* About seven hundred years elapsed before the departure of 
the church of Rome from tne simphcity of the primitive Chris^ 
tians^ and the dawn of the Reformation. 
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When in the crowd of suppliants they were seen. 
And in their crew his best-loved Benjamin. 
That pious Joseph in the Church behold, ^ 

To feed your famine, and refuse your gold ; v 

TheJoseph you exUed, the Joseph whom yousold *5 

Thus, while with heavenly charity she spoke, 
A streaming blaze the silent shadows broke ; 
Shot from the skies a cheerful azure light ; 
The birds obscene to forests winged their flight, 
And gaping graves received the wandering guilty 
sprite. 

Such were the pleasing triumphs of the sky. 
For James his late nocturnal victory ; 
The pledge of his almighty Patron's love. 
The fireworks which his angels made above.t 
I saw myself the lambent easy light X 
Gild the brown horror, and dispel the night ; 
The messenger with speed the tidings bore ; 
News, which three labouring nations did restore 
But heaven's own Nuntius was arrived before- 

By this, the Hind had reach'd her lonely cell. 
And vapours rose, and dews unwholesome fell ; 
When she, by frequent observation wise, 
As one who long on heaven had fix'd her eyes. 
Discern'd a change of weather in the skies 
The western borders were with crimson spread. 
The moon descending, looked all flaming red ; 
She thought good manners bound her to invite 
The stranger dame to be her guest that night. 
'Tis true, coarse diet, and a short repast. 
She said, were weak inducements to the taste 
Of one so nicely bred, and so unused to fast ; 
But what plain fare her cottage could afibrd, 
A hearty welcome at a homely board. 



II, 

5 



• Note XL t Note XII. J Poeta loquUur. 
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Was freely hers ; and, to supply the rest, 
An honest meaning, and an open breast ; 
Last, "fvith content of mind, the poor man's wealth^ 
A grace-cup to their common patron's ♦ health. 
This she desired her to accept, and stay. 
For fear she might be wilder'd in her way. 
Because she wanted an unerring guide, 
And then the dew drops on her silken hide 
Her tender constitution did declare. 
Too lady-like a long fatigue to bear. 
And rough inclemencies of raw nocturnal air.- 
But most she fear'd, that travelling so late. 
Some evil-minded beasts might lie in wait, 
Arid without witness wreak their hidden hate. 
The Panther, though she lent a listening ear. 
Had more of lion in her than to fear ; 
Yet wisely weighing, since she had to deal 
With many foes, their numbers might prevail, 
Retum'd her all the thanks she coiud afford. 
And took her friendly hostess at her word ; 
Who, entering first her lowly roof, a shed ^ 

With hoary moss and winding ivy spread, >• 

Honest enough to hide an humble hermit's head,} 
Thus graciously bespoke her welcome guest : ^ 
So might these walls, with your fair presence blest, [• 
Become your dwelling-place of everlasting rpst ; 3 
Not for a night, or quick revolving year. 
Welcome an owner, not a sojourner. 
This peaceful seat my poverty secures ; 
War seldom enters but where wealth allures : 
Nor yet despise it ; for this poor abode 
Has oft received, and yet receives a God ; 
A God, victorious of a Stygian race. 
Here laid his sacred limbs, and sanctified the place. 



« King James. t Note XIII. 
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This mean retreat did mighty Pan* contain ; 
Be emulous of him, and pomp disdain. 
And dare not to debase your soul to gain; 

The silent stranger stood amazed to see 
Contempt of wealui, and wilful poverty ; 
And, though ill habits are not soon controurd. 
Awhile suspended her desire of gold ; . 
But civilly drew in her sharpen'! paws, 1 

Not violating hospitable laws, >• 

And pacified her tail, and lick'd her frothy jaws. ) 

The Hind did first her country cates provide ; 
Then couch'd herself securely by her side. 



• Our Saviour. 

t Ut ventum ad sedes: Hose, inquii, Undna victor 
Alades mbiii ; kasc iUum regia cqnt, 
jfude, hospes, contemnere opes, et te quoque dignum 
Finge deo; rebusque vent non asper egenis. 

Mneid. Lib. VIIL 
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Note t. 

l)ame, said the Panther ^ times are mended tvellf 

Since late among the Philistines you fell. 

The ioUs were pitch'd, a spacious tract of ground. 

With expert huntsmen, was encompass'd round; 

The enclosure narrow* d ; the sagacious power 

Of hounds and death drew nearer every hour.^^V. l6l. 

^ In these spirited lines, Di^den describes the dangers in which 
the English Catholics were involved by the Popish Plot, which 
rendered them so obnoxious for two years^ that even Charles him- 
self much as he was inclined to favour them^ durst not attempt 
to prevent the most severe measures from being adopted towards 
them. It is somewhat curious, that the very same metaphor of 
hounds and huntsmen is employed by one of the most warm ad« 
vocates for the plot. ** Had this plot been a forged contrivance 
of their own, («. e. the Papists,) they would at the very first dis- 
covery of it have bad half a dozen, or half a score, crafty fellows, 
ready to have attested all the same things ; whereas, on the con- 
trary, notwithstanding we are now on a bumins scent, we were 
fain till here of late, to pick out, by little and Tittle, all upon a 
cold scent, and that stained too by the tricks and malice of our 
enemies. So that had not we had some such good huntsmen as 
the Right Noble Earl of Shaftesbury to manage the chase for us, 
our hounds must needs have been bafiBed, and the game lost."— 
Appeal from the Country to the City, State Tracts, p. 407. 
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Note II. ' 

As I remember, said the sober Hind, 

Those toils were for yaar won dear sdf dengiCd, 

As well as me ; and with the selfsame throw, 

To catch the quarry and the vermin too, 

(Forgive the slanderous tongue that calTdyou so.) 

Howe'er you take it now, the common cry 

Then ran you down for your rank loyally .^^V. 1 62* 

The country partyj during the l679> and the succeeding yeats, 
were as much incensed against the divines of the high church of 
England as against the Papists. The furious pam^let^ quoted 
in the last note^ divides uie enemies of this country into four 
classes ; officers^ courtiers^ over-hot churchmen^ and Papists. 
" Over-hot churchmen/' it continues^ " are bribed to wish well 
to Popery^ by the hopes, if not of a cardinal's cap, yet at least by 
a command over some abbey, priory, or other ecclesiastical pre- 
ferment, whereof the Romish cnurcn hath so great plenty. These 
are the men, who exclaim against our parliament's proceedings, 
in relation to the plot, as too violent, calling these times by no 
other name than that oi forty ox forty-one ;^ when, to amuse aa 
well his sacred majesty as his good people, they again threaten us 
with another /bff^-etg^ ; and all this is done to vindicate under- 
hand the Catholic party, bv throwing a suspicion on the fanatics. 
These are the gentlemen wno so magnify the principles of Bishop 
Laud, and so much extol the writings of that same late spirited 
prelate Dr Heylin, who hath made more Papists by his books than 
Christians by his sermons. These are those episcopal Tantivies, 
who can make even the very Scriptures pimp for the court, who 
out of Urim and Thummim can extort a sermon,, to prove the not 
paying of tithes and taxes to be the sin against the Holy Ghost ; 
and had rather see the kingdom run down with blood, than part 
with the least hem of a sanctified frock, which they themselves 
made hol^." — Appeal, &c. State Tracts, p. 403. In a very violent 
tract, written expressly against the influence of the clergy,t they 
are charged with being the principal instruments of the court in 
corrupting elections. '* I find," says the author, when talking of 
the approaching general election, '^ eil persons are very forward 
to countenance this public work, except the hi^h-flown ritualists 
and ceremony-mongers of the clergy, who, bemg in the conspi- 
racy against the people, lay themselves out to accommodate their 



* The great Civil War broke out in 1641-2, and the king was dethroned in 
1648. ^ 

t **' The Freeholders Choice, or a Letter of Advice conceming Elections.*^ 
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masters with the veriest villains that can be {>icked up in all the 
country) that so we may fall into the hands again of as treacherous 
and lewd a parliament, as the wisdom of God and foil v of man has 
most miraculously dissolved. To which end they traduce all wor« 
thy men for fanatics^ schismatics^ or favourers of them. Nay^ do 
but pitch upon a gentleman^ who believes it his duty to serve his 
God^ his king, and country, faithfully, they cry him down as a 
person dangerous and disa^ected to the government ; thinking 
thereby to scare the people from the free£>m of their choice^ and 




pression then run^ and an Irish priest, who are described as very 
ready to accommodate each other in all reli^ous tenets, since the^ 
agree in disbelieving the Popish Plot, and m believing that ascn* 
bed to the fanatics. These, out of a thousand instances, may serve 
to shew^ how closely the country party in the time of Charles II. 
were disposed to identify the interests of Rome^ and of the high 
church of England. Dryden is therefore well authorized to say, 
that both communions were aimed at by that cabal, which pushed 
on the investigation of the supposed plot. 

Note III. 

The U!Hy it seenut at last has hosed your tongue.-^V, l62. 

If there was any ambiguity in the church of England's doctrine 
concerning the eucharist, it was fully explained by the memorable 
Test Act, passed in 1678^ during the heat of the Popish Plot^ by 
which all persons holding public offices were required, under pain 
of disqualification, to di$own the doctrine of transubstantiation, 
in the most explicit terms^ as also that of image worship. This 
bill was pressed forwards with great violence by the country par« 
ty« '' I would not," said one of their orators, " have a popish 
man, or a popish woman, remain here ; not a popish dog, or a 
popish bitch ; not so much as a popish cat, to pur and mew about 
the king." Many of the church of England party opposed this 
test^ from an idea that it was prejudicial to the interests of the 
crown. 

. Note IV. 

/ then affirm^ thai this unfailing guide 

In Pope and general councils must reside / 

Both lawful, both combined ; what one decrees 

By numerous voteSy the other ratifies ; 

On this undoubted sense the church reUes.'-^V, l64. 

Dryden does not plead the cause of infallibility so high as to 
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declare it lodged in the Pope alone ; but inclines to the milder 
and more moderate opinion^ which vests it in the church and Pope 
jointly. This was the shape in which the doctrine was stated in 
the pamphlets generally dispersed from the king's pnnting-pess 
about this time ; whether because James really held the opinion 
of the Ultramontane, or Gallican church, ia this point, or that 
he diought the more moderate statement w^ most likely to be 
acceptable to new converts. In a dialogue petwixt a Missioner 
and a Plain Man, printed along with the Ilobary, in a very small 
form, and apparently designed for very extensive circulation, the 
question is thus stated : — 

'< Plain Man. How shall I know what the church teaches, and 
by what means may I come to know her infallible doctrine ? 

*^ Missioner. In those cases, she speaks to us bv her supreme 
courts of judicature, her general councils, which, being the legal 
representatives of her whole body, she is secured firom erring in 
them as to all things which appertain to faith." 

NoteV. 

Sui mark how sandy is your own pretence, 
fVkOf setting councils. Pope, and church aside. 
Are every man his own presuming giiide. 
The sacred hooksy you say, arejuUand plain, 
And every needful point of truth contain ; 
AU who can read iftterpreters may fe.— P, 165. 

This ultimate appeal to the Scriptures against the authority of 
the church, as it is what the church of Rome has most to dread, 
is most combated by her followers. Dryden, like a good cour- 
tier, adopts hexe, as well as elsewhere, the arguments which con- 
verted his master, Charles II. *' We declare," says the king in his 
first paper, " to believe one Catholic and apostolic church ; and 
it is not left to every phantastical man's nead to believe as he 
pleases, but to the church, to whom Christ left the power upon 
eardi, to govern us in matters of faith, who made these creeds for 
our Erections. It were a very irrational thing to make laws for 
a country, and leave it to the inhabitants to be interpreters and 
judges of those laws : For then every man will be his Own judge ; 
and, by consequence, no such thing as either right or wrong. 
Can we therefore suppose, that God Almighty would leave us at 
those uncertainties, as to give us a rule to go by, andjleave every 
man to be his own judge ? I do ask any ingenuous m^. Whether 
• it be not the same thing to follow our own phancy, lor to inter- 
pret the Scripture by it ? I would have any man sheilir me, where 
the power of deciding matters of faith is given to eveiy particular 
man. Christ left his power to his church, even to foijgive sins in 
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heaven ; and left his Spirit with them, which they exercised af« 
ter his resurrection ; first by his apostles in the creed, and many 
years after by the council at Nice, where that creed was made 
that is called by that name ; and by the power which they had 
received from Christ, they were the judges even of the scripture 
itself many years after the apostles, which books were canonical, 
and which were noV^—Papers found in King Charles's strong box. 

Note VI. 

The good old bishops took a simpler way. 
Each asked but what he heard his father say. 
Or how he wa^ instructed in his youth. 
And by traditions force upJield ike truih.^-^F» l67* 

Dryden had previously attacked the rule of faith, by private 
judgment of the Holy Scriptures. His assumption is, that the 
Scriptures having been often misunderstood and abused by he- 
retics of various descriptions, there must be some more infallible 
guide left us by God as the rule of faith. Instead of trusting, 
therefore, to individual judgment founded on the Scripture, he 
iu*ges, that the infallibity of faith depends upon oral tradition, 
handed down, as his communion pretends, by father to son, from 
the times of the primitive church till this very clay. It is upon 
this foundation that the Church of Rome rests^ her claim to in- 
fallibility, as the immediate representative of the apostles and 
primitive church. 

Note VII. 

For purging ^res traditions must notjight ; 
But they must prove episcopacy's right. — P. 170, 

The doctrine of purgatory, and prayers for the dead, is found- 
ed on a passage in the book of Tobit. The Apocrypha not being 
absolutely rejected by the Church of England, but admitted for 
** example of life and instruction of manners,^' though not of 
canonical authority, part of this ciurious and roinantic history is 
read in the course of the calendar. The domestic circumstances 
of the dog^ave unreasonable scandal to the Puritans, from which 
the following is a good-humoured vindication. ^^ Give me leave 
for once to intercede for that poor dog, because he is a dog of 
good example, for he was faithful, and loved his master ; besides, 
mat he never troubles the church on Sundays, when people have 
their best clothes on; only on a week-day, when scrupulous 
brethren are always absent, the poor cur makes bold to follow 
his master." But although the Church of England did not receive 
the traditive belief, founded upon the aforesaid passage concern- 
ing prayer for the dead, the dissenters accused ner of liberal re- 
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ference to tradition in the disputes concerning the office fxf bi* 
shop^ the nature of which is in the New Testament left somtiewhat 
dubious. 

Note VIII. 

But this anne^d condUUm of the cronuj 
Immunity from errors, you disown ; ' 

Here then you shrink^ and lay your weak pretenstans down. 

P. 176. 
Much of the preceding argument^ and in this conclusion^ is 
founded upon the followmg passage in the second paper found 
in King Charles's strong box. '' It is a sad thing to consider 
what a world of heresies are crept into this nation. Every man 
thinks himself as competent a judge of the Scriptures as the very 
apostles themselves ; and 'tis no wonder that it should be ao, 
smce that part of the nation which looks most like a church, dares 
not bring the true arguments against the other sects, for fear they 
should be turned against themselves^ and counted by their own 
arguments. The Church of England, as 'tis called, would fain 
have it thought, that they are ju^es in matters spkitual, and yet 
dare not positively say, that there is no appeal ^m them ; for 
either they must say, that they are infallible^ which they cannot 
pretend to, or confess, that what they decide in matters of con^ 
science is no further to be followed, than as it agrees with every 
man's private jud^ent." 

To tiiis the divines of England answered, that they indeed as- 
serted church authority, but without pretending to in&llibility ; 
and that while the church decided upon points of faith, she was 
to be directed and guided by the Scriptures, Just as the judges 
of a temporal tribunal are to frame their decisions, not from any 
innate or infallible authority of their own, but in conformity with 
the laws of the realm. 

Note IX. 

Behold, what heavenly rays adorn her brows^ 

What from his wardrobe her beloved allows. 

To deck the wedding-day of his unspotted spouse I-^F. 177. 

In this and the following lines Dryden sets forth his adopted 
Mother-Church in all the glowing attributes of majesty and au- 
thority. The lines are extremely beautiful, and their policy is 
obvious, from the foUowing passage in a pretended letter from 
Father Petre to Father La Chaise. The letter bears every mark 
indeed of forgery ; but it is equally an illustration of Dryden, 
whether the poHcy contained in it was attributed by the Pro- 
testants to the Catholics as part of their scheme, or was really 
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avowed as such by themselves. '' Many English heretics resort 
often to our sermons ; and I have often recommended to our &• 
thers to preach now in the beginning as little as they can of the 
controversy, because that provokes ; but to represent to them the 
beauty and antiouity of tne Catholic religion^ that they may be 
convinced that all that has been said and preached to them^ and 
their own reflections concerning it, have been all scandal/'-— 
SoMERs' TractSy p. 2d3. The unity of the Catholic diurch was 
also chiefly insisted on during the controversy : 

One in herself, not rent by schisniy but sound, 
Entire ; one solid, shining diamond ; 
Not sparkles shatterM unto sects like you ; 
One is the church, and must be to be true. 

It seems to have escaped Dryden^ that all the various sects 
which have existed, qnd do now existy in the Christian worlds 
may, in some measure, be said to be sparkles shattered from his 
" solid diamond ;" since at one time all Christendom belonged 
to the Roman church. Thus the disunion of the various sects of 
Protestants is no more an argument, against the Church of Eng- 
land than it is against the Church of Rome, or the Christian faith 
in general. AU communions insist on the same privilege ; and 
when the Church of Rome denounced the Protestants as here- 
tics, like Coriolanus going into exile, they returned the sentence 
against her who gave it. If it is urged, that, notwithstanding 
these various defections, the Roman Church retained the most 
extended communion, this plea would place the truth of religi- 
ous opinions upon the hazardous basis of numbers, which Maho- 
metans miffht plead more successfully, than any Christian church, 
in proportion as their fidth is more widely extended. These ar- 
guments of the unity and extent of the church are thus express- 
ed in a missionary tract already quoted, where the Plain Man 
thus addresses his English parson : *' Either shew me, by more 

Slain and positive texts of Scripture than what the Missioner has 
ere brought, that God Almighty has promised to preserve his 
church firom essential errors, sucn as are idolatry, superstition, 
&C. ; or else shew me a church visible in all ages spread over the 
face of the whole world, secured from such errors, and at unity 
in itself. A church, that has had all along kings for nursing 
fathers, and queens for nursins mothers ; a diurch, to which aU 
nations have flowed, and whidi is authorized to teach them in- 
fallibly all those truths which were delivered to the saints with- 
out mixtures of error, whidi destroy sanctity ; I say, either shew 
me, from plain texts of Scripture, that Christ's church was not 
to be my infallible guide ; or shew me such a Church of Christ 
as these promises require, distinct from that of the Roman, and 
from which she has either separated, or been cut off." 

10 
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NoteX. 

Industrious of the needle and the chart, 
They run full sail to their Japonian mart ; 
Preventing fear, and prodigal of fame, 
Sell (M <f Christian to the very name, — P. 179. 

The author has, a little above, used an argument, much to the 
honour of the Catiiolic church — ^her unceasing diligence in la- 
bouring for the conversion of the heathen ; a task, in which her 
missionaries have laboured with unwearied assiduity, encounter- 
ing fatigue, danger, and martyrdom itself, in winning souls to the 
faith. It has been justly objected, that the spiritu^ instruction 
of their converts is but slight and superficial; yet still their mis- 
sionary zeal forms a strong contrast to the indifference of the re- 
formed churches in this dutj. Nothing of the kind has ever been 
attempted on a ffreat or national scale by the Church of England, 
which gives Catnolics room to upbraid herdergy with their un- 
ambitious sloth, in declining the dignity of becoming bishops in 
partibus infdelium. The poet goes on to state the scandalous ma* 
terials with which it has been the universal custom of Britain to 
supply the population of her colonies ; the very dregs and out- 
casts of humanity being the only recruits whom she destines to 
establish the future marts for her commodities. Xhe success of 
such missionaries among the savage tribes, who have the misfor- 
tune to be placed in their vicinity, may be easily guessed : 

Deliberate and undeceivecl, 

The wild men's vices they received. 

And gave them back their own.— Wordsworth. 

On the other band, the care of the Catholic missionaries was 
by no means limited to the spiritual concerns of those heathens 
among whom they laboured : they extended them to their tem- 
poral concerns, and sometimes unfortunately occasioned grievous 
civil dissensions, and much bloodshed. Something o£ this kind 
took place in Japan ; where the Christians, having raised a re- 
bellion against the heathens, (for the beaten party, as Dryden 
says, are always rebels to the victors,) were exterminated, root 
and branch. This excited such an utter hatred of Catholic priests, 
and their religion, that they were prohibited, under the deepest 
denunciations of death and confiscation, from landing in Japan. 
Nevertheless, the severity of this law did not prevent the Hol- 
landers from sharing in the gainful traffic of the island, which 
they gained permission to do, by declaring^ that they were not 
Christians, (only meaning, we hope, that they were not Catho- 
lics,) but Dutchmen ; and it was currently believed, that, in cor- 
roboration of their assertion, they were required to trample upon 
tlie crucifix, the object of adoration to those whom the Japanese 
had formerly known under the name of Christians. 
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Note XL 

Thus qf three maris which in the creed tve view, 
^^ot one of all can he applied to you. 
Much less the fourth ; in vain^ alas! you seek 
The ambitious title of apostolic^^F. 179. 

Tb^ poet is enumeratiiig the marks of the Catholic chureh, 
according to the Nicene creed, which he makes out to be Unity, 
Truth, Sanctity, and Apostolic Derivation, all of which he de^ 
nies to the Church of England. The qualities of truth and sanc- 
tity are implied under the word Catholic. 

Note XII. 

That pious Joseph in the church behold, 

To feed your f amines and refuse your gold ; 

The Joseph you exiled, the Joseph whom you mU.— P. 182. 

The English Benedictine monks executed a renundation^ of 
the abbey mnds, belonging to the order before the Reformation^ 
in order to satisfy the minds of the possessors, and reconcile them 
to the re-establishment of the ancient religion, by guaranteeing 
the stability of their property. There appeared, however, to the 
proprietors of these lands, little generosity in this renunciation, in 
case the monks were to remain in a condition of inability to sup- 
port their pretended claim ; and, on the other hand, some reason 
to suspect Its validity, should they ever be strong enough to plead 
their title. The king^s declaration of indulgence contamed a pro- 
mise upon this head, which appeared equalljr ominous ; He decla- 
red, that he would maintain his loving subjects in their proper- 
ties and possessions, *' as well of church and abbey lands as of 
any other." The only effect of this clause was to make men 
inquire, whether Popery was so near being established as to 
make such a promise necessary ; and if so, how far the promise 
itself was to be relied upon, in opposition to the doctrine of re- 
sumption, which had always been enforced by the Roman see, 
even when these church lands fell into the hands of persons of 
their own persuasion, unless they were dedicated to pious uses. 
Nor were there wanting persons to remind the proprietors of such 
landSf that the canons declared that even the Pope had no authob» 
rity to copiirm the alienation of the property of the church ; that 
the ^neral council of Trent had solemnly anathematized all who 
detained church lands ; that the Monasticon AngUeanum was care*^ 
fully preserved in the Vatican as a rule for the intended resumpi* 
tion ; and that the reigning ¥ape had obstinately refused to con- 
firm an^ such alienations by bis bulls, though the doing so at this 
crisis might have removed a great obstacle to the growth of Fom 
VOL. X. N 
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pery in EnglancL-i-See, in the Slate TracCt, a piece called '' Ab« 
bey Lands not assured to ^oman Catholics^" VoL I. p. SSt6 ; and 
more especially a tract, by some ascribed to Burnet, and by others 
to Sbr William Coventry, entitled, '' A Letter written to Dr Bur- 
net, giving some account of Cardinal Pole's secret powers ; from 
which it appears,' that it never was intended to confirm the Alie* 
nattoa that waJB made of the Abbey Lands. To wliich are added. 
Two Breves that Cardinal Pole brought over, and some other of 
his Letters that were never before printed, 1685." 

Note XIIL 

Such were the pleasing triumphs of the sky. 
For James his late nocturnal victory / 
The pledge of his almighty Patron's lovcy 
Thejireworks which hts angels made above, — P. 182. 

The aurora borealis was an uncommon spectacle in England 
during the 17th century. Its occasional appearance, however, 
gave ^undation to those tales of armies fighting in the air, and 
similar phenomena with which the creduUty of the vulgar was 
amused. The author seems to allude to some extraordinary dis- 
play of the aurora borealis on the evening of the battle of Sedge^ 
muir» which was chiefly ibught by night. I do not find the cir- 
cumstance noticed ebewhere. Dryden attests it by his personal 
evidence* 

Note XIV. 

And then the dew-drops on her silken hide 

Her tender constitution did declare. 

Too hdy-like a long fatigue to hear^ 

And rough inclemencies ofravo nocturnal air. — P. 183. 

• This seems to be a sarcasm of the same kind with the following : 
'* But," says the zealous Protestant of the mother church, '* if 
you repeal the test, you take away the bulwark that defends the 
church ; for if that were once demolished, the enemy would rush 
in and possess all ; and it is a delicate innocent church that can- 
not be safe but in a fortified place«"— '' I must confess, it is a great 
argument of her modesty to own herself weak and unable to sub« 
aist without the support of parliamentary laws, to hang, draw, or 

Suarter her opposers, and without a coercive power in herself t6 
ne and excommunicate sdl recusants and nonconformists."^ One 
would wish to ask this Catholic advocate for universal toleration^ 
if he had ever heard of a court in Popish countries for the pie-* 
vention of heresy, generally called the Inquisition ? 



* New Test of the Church of BngUnd's Loyalty. 
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MucH.maiioe, mingled wiik a little wit, 
Periiaps inay i^nsure tMs inysterious writ ; 
B^QSLuae tbe muse has peoplal Caiedon v 

With pantbers, be^rs^ and wolyes^ and beasts un- 1 
known,! .. C 

As if wewerenoitstodkfdwithmonBters4>f<)ur<)wn.^ 
Let iEsop answer, who'faas set to vi^w 
Such kinds as Greece and Plurjgia never knew ; 
•And Mother Hubbaxd^ in her homely dress, 
Has sharply blamed a^ British lioness ; 
That queen, whq^ &att the &otiouft raiUde keep, 
• Exposed: obseetiefy naked, and asleep* 
Led by those greatrexjaxnplei^ may not I 
The wonted organs of tfaek words supfty ? 
If men transact like brutes, %d e<pial tnen 
For brutes to ^elaim the privilege <^ inen« 

Others pur Hind of flaHy wifl inffife; 
Tpeijt^rf^ft^n^^W^ 
Let thQ<(9in^?m^rrth«l m&mm^otMe, 
TfH toUii]^ ^me «i l&stmwm3i <eteniity ; \ 



•"Note r. 
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Nor need she fear the Panther, though untamed. 

Because the Lion's peace was now proclaim'd ;* 

The waij savage would not give offence. 

To forfeit the protection of her prince ; 

But watch'd the time her vengeance to complete. 

When all her furry sons in frequent senate met ;f 

Meanwhile she quench'd her fury at the flood. 

And with a lenten sallad cool'd her hlood. 

Their, commans; thou]^ but^ coane, were ntMi^ 

scant. 
Nor did their minds an equal banquet want. 

For now the Hind, whose noble nature strove 
To express her plain simplicity of love. 
Did all the honours of her house so well. 
No sharp debates disturb'd the friendly meal. 
She tum'd the talk, avoiding that extreme,* 
To conunon dangers past^ a sadly-pleasing theme ; 
Bemembering every stomr which toss'd the state, > 
When both were objects of the public hate, > 
Anddroptatearbetwixtforherownchiidr^is'fate. ) 

Nor fail'd die thea a lull review to make 
Of what the Fanthec suffered for her. sake ; 
Her lost esteem, her truth, her loyal care^ 
Her faith unshaken to an exiled heir. 
Her strength to endure, her courage tadefy, . 
H^pr choice o£ honourable infamy.} 
On these, prolixly thankful, 's^ enlaiged ; 
Then with acknowledgment herself she charged; * 
For frienddiip, of itsdB* an holy tie. 
Is made nwjre .sacced by adversity. 

* The Declan^tjon of rndwlgflmB. 

t The Convocatipn. 

% The adherieiiee of the chiirch of England to th6 intelrests of 
James^ while^he Wa»«n dvile at Brussels, and the Kli of Exda- 
sion against^* hjm.iirMip iJ^p^od^ice; ia fa«re, m in otbtt plaeeSji ' 
made the subjfect of panegyric. Had the church joined with the 
sectaries, the des&uctibn^ die Catholics, at t&e time of the ploi, 
would have been inevitable. * * "* ' 
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Now should they part, malioious tongues would say. 
They met like chance compaiuons on the way. 
Whom mutual fear of robbers had possess'd : 
While danger lasted, kindness was profess'd ; 
But, that once o'er, the short-lived union ends. 
The road divides, and there divide the friends. 
(2 ^ The Panther nodded, when her speech was done. 
And thank'd her coldly in a hollow tone ; 
Sut sidd, her gratitude had gone too far 
For common offices of Christian care. 
If to the lawful heir she had been true. 
She paid but Csesar what was Caesar's due. 
I might, she added, with like praise describe 
Your suffering sons, and so return your bribe. 
Sut incense from my hands is poorly prized ; 
For gifts are scorn'd where givers are despised. 
jl served a tum» and then was cast away ; 
You, like the gaudy fly, your wings display, 
I And sip the sweets, and bask in your great 
trcHi's day.—* 
This heard, the matron was not slow to find 
What sort of malady had seized her mind ; 
Disdain, with gnawing envy, fell despite. 
And canker'd malice, stood in open sight ; 
Ambition, interest, pride without controul. 
And jealousy, the jaundice of the soul ; 
Reyaige, the bloody minister of ill. 
With all the lean tormentors of the will. 
'iTwas easy now to guess from whence arose •■ 
Her new-made union with her ancient foes ; 
Her forced, civilities, her faint emln'ace,* 
Affected kindness, with an alter'd face ; 



K,* The church of England complained, vrith great reason^ of 
the coldness which they experienced from Jatnes^ in whose be« 
half Ibey had ex«te4 thamselyes so sucoessfiilly. - - 



tpa.| 
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Yet durst she not too deeply probe the'wotmdy 
As hoping still the nobler parts were sotttid ; 
But strove with anodynes to assuage the smart. 
And mildly thus her medicine did import 

Complaints of lovers help to ease their pain ; 
It shews a rest of kindness to complain ; 
A friendship loth to quit its former hoid> 
And conscious merit, may be justly bold ; 
But much more just your jealousy would^show. 
If others' good were injury to you. 
Witness, ye heavens, how I rejoice to see 
Rewarded worth and rising loyalty ! 
Your warrior offspring, that upheld the crown. 
The scarlet honour of your peaceful gown. 
Are the most pleasing objects I can find, 
Charms to my sight, and cordials to my mind. 
When virtue spooms*' before a proi^perous gale^ 
My heaving wishes help to fill the sail ; 
And if my prayers for all the brave were heard^ 
Caesar should still have such, and siidi should still 

reward. 
The laboured earth your pains have sow'd and 

till'd, 
'Tis just you reap the product of the field. 
Yours be the harvest ; tis the beggar's gain. 
To glean the fallings of the loaded wain« 
Such scattered ears as are iMt worth your care. 
Your charity, for ahns, may safely sparer 
For alms are but the vehides of prajreir. 
My daily bread is literally implored ; 
I have no bams nor granaries to hoard. 
If Caesar to his own his hand extends^ «^ 

Say which of yours his charity offends ; . J 

You know, he largely gives to more than arehis | 

firiends. ' -^^ 

' ' ■■ ' ■■■■I J i ■■i .MHUM J liiti f < 

* An old sea^tenn, signifying to ttin before the wihd. 
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Are you defttttiddd^ ^wheA he feeds the poor ? 

Oar mite decrea^eii notliing of yonr store. 

I am but few, and by your fare you see 

My crying sins are not of luxury. 

Some juster motive sure your mind withdraws, 

And makes you break our fHenddiiip's holy laws 

For bsu^fkoed envy is too base a cause. 

Shew more occasion for your discontent ; 

Youir k>ve, the Wolf, would help you to invent : 

Some German quarrel, or, as times go now, 

Some French,* where force is uppermost, will da 

When at the fountain's head, as merit ought 

To claim the place, you take a swiUing draught, 

How easy 'tis am envious eye to throw. 

And tax the sheep for trouoling streams below ; 

Or call her^ when no farther cause you find, 

An enemy profess'd of all your kind ! 

But, then, perhaps, the wicked world would think, 

T|ie Wotf designed to eat as well a$ drink.* — 

.This last ^kision galM the Panther mote. 
Because, indeed, it rubb'd upon the sore ; 
Yet 4S;eem'd6henot to wince, though shrewdlypain'd. 
But thus her passive character maintained. 

I neveir grudged, whatever my foes report. 
Your flaunting fortune m the Lion^ court. 
You have your day, or you are much foefied. 
But I am always on the suffering side ; 
You know my doctrine, and I Med not say, 
I will not, Init I cannot disobey. 



* Une quereUe AUemande is the well-known French phrase 
for a quarrel picked without cause. The Hind insinuates, .that 
die Paiithet'^ conscious of superior force, meant to take such 
cause of quarrel at the English Cadiolics, as Ix>u]s had mked 
up agidast the Huguenots, which, therefore, mi^t be styled 
iwdier a Ffenoh than a Oerioan qoirrd. 
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Their mafoe, too, a ^ore suspieidn brings ; 

For, though they dare not bark, they snairl at kings. 

On thi» firm principle I ever stood ; . 

He of my sons who fails to make it good. 

By one rebellious act renounces to my blood. 

Ah, said the Hind, how many sobs have you. 
Who can you mother, whom you never knew ? 
Sut most of them, who that relation plead. 
Are sudi ungracious youths as wish you dead;* 
They gape at rich revenues which you h<^. 
And &in would nibble nt your grandame gold ; 
Enquire into your years, and laugh to find 
Your crazy temp^ shews you much dedined. 
Were you not dim and doited, you might see 
A pack of cheats that daini a pedigree. 
No more of kin to you, than you to me. 
Do you not know, that, for a little coin. 
Heralds can foist a name into the line ? 
They ask you blessing but for what you haye» 
But, once possess'd of what with care you sayfej 
The wanton boys would piss upc^i your grav>9< 

Your sons of latitude, that court your grac^ 
Though most resemJbling you in form and fece, 
Are far the worst of your pretended race ;J 
And, but I blush your honesty to blot. 
Pray God you prove them lawfully begot ! 
For, in some Popish libels I have read. 
The Wolf has been too busy in your bed ;t 
At least their hinder partis, the bellyriuece, . 
The paunch, and all that Scorpio claims, t are his 



♦ Note IL f Note III. 

i The diffinrent parts of the body were aasigned to diffisrent 
planetB. The old almanacks haire a naked figure in front, -sur- . 
rbunded by the u^al planetary emblems, which dart tbmr nays 
on the parts which they.govieni* What Scorpior^^UiuitUiy if not; 
apparent from the context, may be there found« 
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Nor blame tfaetti for intruding in your Kne ; 
Fat bbhopricks are still of ri^t divine. . 
Think you, your new French proselytes are oome» 
To starve abroad, because they starved at home ? 
Your benefices twinkled firom afar. 
They found the new Messiah by the star ; 
Those Swisses fight on any side for pay. 
And 'tis the living that conforms, not they. 
Mark with what management their tribes divide ; 
Some stick to you, and some to t'other side. 
That many churches may for many mouths pro- 
vide.* 
More vacant pulpits would more converts make ; 
All Ivould have latitude enough to take. 
The rest unbeneficed your sects maintain ; 
For ordinations, without cures, are vain. 
And chamber practice is a silent gain. 
ICpur sons of breadth at home are much li^e these ;' 
Their soft and yielding metals run witii ease ; 
They melt,, and take the figure of the mould, > 
But harden and preserve it best in gold.— J|- 
. Your Delphic sword, the Panther then r^iea. 
Is double-edged, and cuts on either side. 
Some sons of mine, who bear upon their shield 
Three steeples argent in a sable field. 
Have sharply tax'd your converts, who, unfed. 
Have followed you for miracles of bread ; f 
Such, who themselves of no religion are, ' 

Allured with gain, for any will declare. 
Bare lies, with bold assertions, they can fece ; 
But dint, of argument is out of place. * 
The grim logician puts them in a fright ; 
Tis easier far to flourish than to fight4 

♦ Note IV. 

f Alludusg to the charges brought against Dryden himself 
by Stillingfleet. See Note V. 
.( X Note VI. \ .,.-,... 
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Thus, our eighth Henry's marriage thcqr defkme ; ^ 
They say, the schism of beds b^an tbie game, L 
Divorcing from the diurch to wed the &me ; } 
Though mrgely proved, and by himself professed, 
Thatconscience,consciencewoiiIdnotleth^rest,«--* 
I mean, not till possessed of her he loved. 
And old, uncharming Catherine was removed. 
f'or sundry years before he did complain. 
And told his ghostly confessor his pain. 
With the same impudence, without a ground^ \ 
Tliey say, that, look the reformation round, v 
No treatise of humility is found.f J 

But if none were, the gospel does not want ; 
Our Saviour preach'd it, and I hope you gnmt. 
The sermon on the mount was protestant.— 
No doubt, replied the Hind, as sure as all 
T3ie writings of Saint Peter and Saint Paul ; 
On IJiat decision let it stand, or &1L 
Nowfiw my converts, who, you say, unfed. 
Have SbUow'd me for mirades of bread. 
Judge not by hearsay, but observe at least. 
If sihcetheirchange thdr loaves have been Increased. 
The Lion buys no converts ; if he did, 
Beastfa would be sold as fast as he could bid«. 
Tax those of interest, who conform for gain. 
Or stay the inarket of another reign : 
Your broad-rway tons j: would never be too nfce 
To close with Calvin, if he paid their price ; 
But, raised three steeples higher would change their 
: note, * 

And quit the cassock for the canting-orat. 



♦ Note VII. 

j- This is our author's own avierment in his " Defence of flie 
Papers of the Duchess of York." See Note VIII. • 

± The latitudimirian, or moderate dcrgy abovc»mcnti6n6d, 
ana particularly Stillingfleet. 

9 
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Now, if you damn this censure, as too hcAd, 
Jud^e by yourselvei^ and think not others scdd. 

JMkantime, my sons accused, by fame's report^ 
Fay small attendance at the Lion's court. 
Nor rise with «arly crowds, nor flatter late ; ' 
For silently they beg, who daily wait 
Freferment is bestowfd, that comes luisbughi; 
Attendance is a brib^, and then ^s bbu£^ / ' 
How they should spe^d, their fortune is udtried ; . 
For not to ask^ is not to be denied. / » # 

For what they hare, their God and king they bless^^. 
And hope they should not murmur, had they lesL 
But if raiuc^ subsistence to implore, 
In common prudence they would pasi? your door i;; 
Unpitied Hudibras, your champion friend,* ' 
Has shewn how far your charities extend. . 
This lasting verse shall on his tomb be read^ 
VHe shamed you living, and upbraids you.deJid«'V 

With odious atheist names you load your foes ; \ ^ 
Your liberal clergy why did I expose ? L 

It never fails in charities like those^f j 

In climes where true religion is professed. 
That imputation were no laughing jest ; * 
But imprimatur^ with a chaplain's name, 
li h^re sufficient licence to defama:}: 
What wonder is't that black detraction thrives ?y 
Hie hbaopLicideofnames is less than livios; > 

And yet the perjured murderer survives.— > 

This said, she paused a little, and suppressed 
The boiling indignation of her breast 



• Note IX. t Note X. 

t' StiUinfffleeifB Vindioation, vAdeh oontaliu the impuMtions 
complAlnedof by Dryden, bears this licence } '^ Imptimaiims 
Hcuridu Maurice Rmob P. D. Wilhelmo Arehiep. Cant, a saorift. 
January 10, 1686;' 
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She knew the virtue of iier blade, ik» would 

Pollute her sathre with ignoble bloed ; 

Her pantinff foe she saw before her eye^ 

And back she drew the shming weapon dry. 

So when the generous lion h^ in sif^ 

His equal match, be rouses tor the fight ; 

But .w^hen his foe lies prostrate on the plain^ 

He sheatlis his paws, lincurla his angry maae^ 

And, pleased.with bloodless honours of the d^^ ^ 

Walks over, and disdains the in^ocious prey. 

Bo James, (if great with less we may compare^) i 

Arrests his rolling thunderi-bolts in air ; : 

And grants ungrateful friends a lengthened spiace^ ' 

To implore the remnants of l(Hig«suffering gatee: 

This breathing-time the matron took i^ and then 
Resumed the thread of her discourse again.*--* 
Be vengeance wholly left to powers divine. 
And let heaven judgebetwixt your $ons and mine. 
I If joys hereafter must be purchased here 
Witn loss of all that mortals hold so dear. 
Then welcome infieimy and public d^me, 
And last, a long farewell to worldly fame !• 
^Tis toid with ease ; but, oh, how hardly tried 
By haughty souls to human honour tied [ 
O, sharp convulsive pangs of agcmizing 
Down then, thou rebel, never more to rise ! 
And what thou didst, and dost, so dearly 
That fame, that dading fame, make that 

oifiee. 

'Tis nothing thou hast given ; then add thy tears ' 
For a long race of unrepenting years. 



rdly tried "I 
tied! y 

ng pride ! } 
[se! x 
f priae, f 
thy sa^ r . 



*. In d)eee> and in the following beautiful lineft> the poet> who 
bad complained of StiUingfleet's having charged him witnatheidm^ 
^presses his resolution to submit to this reproach with Chri^wi 
meekness, and without retaliation. 
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'Tis notbiiir yet, yet all thou* hast to give. 
Thea add those may-he years thou hast to Uye. 
Yet nothing still ; then poor and naked oome. 
Thy &tber will receive his unthrift home, 
AndthyblestSaviour'sblood discharge fhenri^bty 

sum. ^ 

Thus, she pursued, 1 discipline a aon^ . 

Whose micheck'd fury to revenge Would run^ 
He champs the bit, impatient o£ his loss. 
And starts aside, and flounders at the cross. 
Instruct him better, gracious God, tp know. 
As thine i& vengeance, so forgiveness too ; 
That, sufiaing from ill tongues, he bears no noore 
Than what his sovereign bears, and what his Sa»- 

viour bore. 
It now remains for you to school your child,* ^ 
And ask why God's anointed he reviled ; 
A king and princess dead ! did Shimei worse ? 
The curser's punishment should fright the curse ; 
Your son was wam'd, and wisely gave it o'er. 
But he, who counsell'd him, has paid the score ;f 
The heavy malice could no higher tend. 
But woe to him on whom the weights descend. 
So to permitted ills the demon flies ; 
His rage is aim'd at him who rules the skies. 
Constrained to quit his cause, no succour found. 
The foe discharges every tier around. 
In clouds of smdke abandoning the fight. 
But his own thundering peals proclaim his flight 
In Henry's change his. change as ill succeeds; "I 
To that long story littie answer needs ; .v 

Confront but Henry's words with Henry's deeds. ) 



* Stillingfleet. See Note XI.. 
t Note XII. 
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Were space aUoto^d, with ease it m^t be proYed, 
What springs his blessed refbnnation moved. 
Xhe dire effects appesat'd in open sighl^ 
Which from the cause he calls a distant flight. 
And yet no larger leap than from the sun to Tight. 

Now last your sons a double pasan sound, 
A treatise of humility is found. 
'Tis fomnd, but better it had ne'er been sofught^ 
Than thus in Protestant procession brought 
The famed original through Spain is known, . . 
Rodriguez' work, my celebrated son. 
Which yours, by ill translating, made his own ;* 
Concealed its author, and usurp'd the name, 
The basest and ignoblest theft of fame. 
My altars kindled first that living coal ; 
Restore, or practise betta: what you stole ; 
That virtue could this humble verse inspire, 
'Tis all the restitution I require.— 

Glad was'the Panther that the charge was closed. 
And none of all her &vourite sons exposed ; 
For laws of arms permit each injured man. 
To make himself a saver where he can« 
Perhaps the plundered merebant cannot tell 
The names of pirates in whose hands he fell ; 
But at the den of thieves he justly flies. 
And every Algerine is lawful pri^e ; 
No private person in the foe's estate 
Can plead exanption from the public fate. 
Yet Christian laws allow not such redress ; 
Th^n let the greater supersede the less. 
But let the abettors of the Fanther^s crime 
Learn to make &ii-er wars another time. 
Some characters may sure be found to write 
Among her sons ; for 'tis no commoa sight*. 
A spotted dam, and all her offspring white. 

* See Introduction, p. 114; also Note VIII. 
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The 8ayage» though she saw her plea cdntrourdy 
Yet would not wholly seem to quit hier hold, 
But offered fairly to compound uie strife. 
And judge conversion by the convert's life. . 
'Tis true, she said, I think it somewhat strange. 
So few should follow profitable change ; 
For present joys are more to flesh and blood; 
Than a dull prospect of a distant good. 
'Twas well alluded by a son of mine, 
(I hope to quote him is not to purloin,) 
Two magnets, heaven and earth, allure to bliss ; 
The larger loadstone that, the nearer this : 
The weak attraction of the greater fails ; 
We nod a while, but neighbourhood prevails ; 
But when the greater proves the nearer too, . 
I wonder more your converts come so slow. 
Methinks in those Who firm with me remain. 
It shews a noblfer principle than gain. — 
• Yourinference would be strong, the Hind replied. 
If yours were in efiect the suffering side ; 
Your clergy's sons their own in peace possess. 
Nor are their prospects in reversion less. 
My proselytes are struck with awful dread. 
Your bloody comet-lawshangblazingo'ertheir head; 
The respite they enjoy but only lent. 
The best they have to hope, protracted punishment.* 
Be judge yourself, if interest may prevail. 
Which motives, yours or mine, will turn the scale. 
While pride and pomp allure, and plenteous ease. 
That is, till man's predominant passions cease. 
Admire no longer at my slow increase. 



^ * The penal laws, though suspended by the King^s Declara«; 
tion of Indulgence, were not thereby abrogated. 
VOL. 7L O 
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, . By lB[duca1ion most have been ikiisled ; 
So they beiy ve, beoJiuse they so ^wa^e bifed. 
The priest continues what the durse began. 
And thua the child imposes on the man. 
The rest I named before, nor need repeat ; 
^ But interest is the most prevailing cheat, 
' The sly seducer both of age and youth ; 
They study .that,i and think they study truth. 
When interest fortifies an argument. 
Weak reason serves to gain the will's assent ; 
Fpr soiils^ already warped, reoeive anessy bent. 
Add long prescription o£^tablish'd Jaws, 
And pique t^hotloiLr: to maintain a cause, 
And shame of change, and fear of future ill. 
And ^leal, ^he Hind conductor, of the will.; 
And chief, among, the still-mistaking crowd, 
The fame of teachers obstin^e and proud 
And, more than all, the private judge sdlow 
Dfisdain of &thers which the .dance, be^n. 
And last,:uhceftain whose the narrower span, 
The down uncead, and half-read gentleman 

To this.the Panther, with a scornful smile ;-i»« 
Yet still you travel j with unwearied toil,. ) 
And range aroiaBd the realm without oontroul. 
Among my sons .fcM:>proselytes; to prowl ; . 
And here and'there you snap some silly soul. 
You hinted fears of future. change in state ;. 
Fray heaven you did not prophesy your fate ! 
Perhaps, you think your. time of triumph near, 
But may mistake the season, of the ;year 
The Swallow's fortune gives you cause to fear. 

Por charity, replied the matron, tell 
What sad mischance those pretty birds befel.— 

Nay, no mischance, the savage dame replied, ) 
But want of wit in their unerring guide^ .. , > 
And eager haste, andgaudy hopes, andgiddy pride J 

^♦Not^XIU 
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Yet, wishing timely wtyrnin^ mi^ prevail. 
Make you the mcmd, end I'U tell the'talel 

The Swallow, priyikged above tiie rfest 
Of dl the hirds, as mafl'sr fkioiliar gu^st, ' 
Pursues the sun, in summer brisk and bold. 
But wisdy shuns the' persetiutbig cold ; 
Is well to chancels and to chimiries known, 
l^hough 'tis not thought she feeds on smoke alone. 
From hence she has been held of heayenly line. 
Endued with pattudes of soul divine. > 
l7his merry chorister had long possessed 
iter summer-seat, and feiather'd well her nest ; 
Till frowning skies began to dbtnee their cheer. 
And time tmn^dj up the wrong niSe of the year ; 
The shading trees began the ground to stiow 
With yellow leaves, and Inttw blasts to lAow. 
Sad augurite of winter thence she drew. 
Which by instinct^ ior prophecy, she knew ; 
When prudence wam*d;her to renwve betimes. 
And seek a better heaven, and warmer climes. 

Her sons were sammon'd on a steeple's height. 
And, call'd in ccnmaon. council, vdte a flight 
The day WM narn'd^ the next that should te &ir ; 
All to the general r^ndessvous repair, 
They try tb^h' flutterttig wings, and trust them^ 

selves lA. air. 
But whether upward to the moon they go^ 
Or dream the winter out in caves below, 
Or hawk at flies elsewhere, oonceras m not 

/^ know. . ' 
Southwards you may be sure they bent their flight. 
And harbcmr'd in ahollow rock at night ; 
Next mom tbey rose, and set up every sail ; 
The wind was fiur, but blew a mackrdi gale ; 



not to I 
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The sickly young sat shiTering on the diore; 
Abhorred s^t-water never seen before. 
And pray'd their tender mothers to delay 
The passage, and expect a fairer day. 

With these the Martin readily concurred, 
A church-fallgot, and church-believing bird ; 
/ Of little body, but of lofty mind, \ 

i Round bellied, for a dignity designed, v 

And much a dunce, as Martins are by kind ; J 
Yet often quoted canon-laws, and code, "j 

And fathers which he never understood ; >• ' 

But little learning needs in noble blood. i 

For, sooth to say, the Swallow brought him in. 
Her household chaplain, and her next of kin ; 
In superstition silly to excess, 
And casting schemes by planetary guess ; 
In fine, short-wing'd, unfit himself to fly. 
His fear foretold foul weather in the sky. 
Besides, a Raven from a withered oak,* 
Left of their lodging, was observed to croak. 
That omen liked him not ; so his advice 
Was present safety, bought at any price ; 
A seeming pious care, that oover'd cowardice. 
To strengthen this, he told a boding dream. 
Of rising waters, and a troubled stream. 
Sure signs of anguish, dangers, and distress. 
With something more, not lawful to express ; 
By which he slily seem'd to intimate 
Some secret revelation of their fate. 
For he concluded, once upon a time. 
He found a leaf inscribed with sacred rhyme. 
Whose antique characters did well denote 
The Sibyl's hand of the Cuma^an grot ; 
The mad divineress had plainly writ, 
A time should come, but many ages yet, 

^ Sinistra cava pradixil ab ilice C&rnix, 
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In which, sinister destinies ordain, ^ 

A dame should drown with all her feather'd train, \ 
And seas from thence be called the Chelidonian T 

main.* * 

At this, some shook for fear ; the more devout 
Arose, and.bless'd themselves from head to foot. 

*Tis true, some stagers of the wiser sort 
Made all these idle wonderments their sport ; 
They said, their only danger was delay. 
And he, who heard what every fool could say, 
Would never fix his thought, but trim his time < 

away. 
The passage yet was good ; the wind, 'tis true. 
Was sOTaewhat high, but that was nothing new. 
No more than usual equinoxes blew. 
The sun, already from the Scales declined. 
Gave little hopes of better days behind. 
But change from bad to worse, of weather and ( 

wind. ^ 

Nor need thefy fear the dampness of the sky f 
Should flag their wings, and hinder them to fly, C 
'Twas only water thrown on sails too dry. ^ 

But, least of all, philosophy presumes 
Of truth in dreams, from melancholy fumes ; 
Perhaps the Martin, housed in holy ground. 
Might think of ghosts, that walk their midnight 

round, 
Till grosser atoms, tumbling in the stream 
Of fancy, madly met, and clubb'd into a dream : 
As little weight his vain presages bear. 
Of ill efiect to such alone who fear ; 
Most prophecies are of a piece with these, 
Eadi Nostradamus can foretel with ease : 

* Alluding to the fable of Icarus: 

Jcarut Icariitnomina fecit aquis, 
Chelidonian, from ;^A4)ivy> a bwoIIotd. 
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Npt naming persons^ and eonfmmding times, 
One casual tnitii supports a tliousand lying rhymes. 

The advice was trae ; but fear had seized the most. 
And all good counsel is on cowards lost. 
The. question orudely pat to sh«in delay, 
'Twas cailied by^ the major pavt to -stay. 
- His point thus gained, Sir.Mattin dated thence 
His power, and from atpnest became a prince. 
He order'd all things with a busy care, 
And cdls and' refectories did prepare. 
And large provisions laid of winter fare; 
But, now and then, let fall a word or two, ^ 

Of bqpe^ that heaven some miracle might ^ow, ^ 
And, for their sakes^ the sun should backward go^ j 
Against the laws of natuve upward climb, ^^ 
And, mounted on the Ram, renew the prime ; 
Fpr which two proofs in sacred' story lay. 
Of Ahasf dial, and of Joshua's day. 
In expectation of such times as these^ 
Ai chapel housed thiem^ traly caUed of ease ; 
For Martin much devoticm 'did not ask ; ^^^ * 
They pray'dsometimeS) and that was all their task. 

It happen'd, as beyond the reach of wit 
Blind prophecies may have a lucky hit,' 
That this accomplish'd, 4>r at least in part,' 
Gavie great repute to their new Merlin's art. 
Some Swifts,* the giants of the Swallow kind. 
Large limb'd» stout-hearted, but of stupid mind, 
(For Swisses^ or for Gibeonites design'd,) 
These lubbers, peeping through a broken' pane> 
To suck fresh air, surveyed the neighbouring plain. 
And saw, but scarcelv could believe their eyes. 
New blossoms flourish and new flowers arise ; 
As God had been abroad, and, walking there. 
Had left his footsteps, and reform'd the year. 

* Otherwise called marikU. Daybbn. 
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The sunny hiHs from far were iseen to glow. i^ 
With glittering bdams; and in the mead» below L 
The burnish'd brooks appeair'd with liquid gold f 

to flow. . 
At last they hoard the foolish Cudcow sing; 
Whose note proclaimed the holiday of spring. 

No longer doubting^ all prepare to fly. 
And repossess their patrimonial sky. . 

The priest before them did his wings display ; 1 
And that good omens might attend l^ir way, > 
As luck would ha^e it, 'twas St Martin's day. ) 

Who but the Swallow now trium^phs alone ? 
The canopy of heaven is all her own ^ 
Her youthful ofi^ring to their haunts repair. 
And glide aldng in gladei^ and skim in air. 
And dip for insects in the purling streams. 
And sto(^ on rivers to refiredi their wings; 
Thdr mothers think a &ir provisicm made. 
That every son can live upon his trade, 
And, now the careful charge is off tfaek hands. 
Look out for husbands, and new nuptial bands. 
The youthful widow Idngs to be supplied ; 
But first the lover is by lawyere tied. 
To settle jointure^chimnies on the bride. 
So thick they cou{de in so short a space, 
That Martin's marriage-ofierings rise apace. 
Their ancient houseis^ running to decay. 
Are furbisfa'd dp, and cemented with clay« 
They teem already ; store of eggs are laid. 
And brooding mothers call Lucina's aid. 
Fame spreads die news, and foreign fowls appear, ^ 
In flocks, to greet the new returning year, >- 

To bless the founder, and partake the cheer. } 

And now 'twas time, so fast their numbers rise. 
To plant abroad and people colonies. 
The youth dxB.wn forth, as Martin had desired, 
(For so their cruel destiny requir^,) 
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Were sent far off on an 91-fated«day ; 

The rest would needs conduct them op their way. 

And Martin went, because he fear'dralc^e to stay. 

So long they flew with inconsiderate haste. 
That now their afternoon began to waste ; 
And,. what was ominous, that very mom . 
The sun was enter'd into Capricorn ; 
Which, by their bad astronomer's account. 
That: week the Virgin balance should remount* 
An infant moon eclipsed him in his way. 
And liid the small remainders of his day. 
The crowd, amazed, pursued no certain mark. 
But birds met birds, and jostled in the dark.* 
Few mind the public, in a panic fright. 
And fear increased the horror of the night* 
Night came, but unattended with repose; 
Alone she came, no sleep their eyes to dose ; 
Alone, and black she came ; no friendly stars arose. 

What should they do, beset with dangers rounds ^ 
No neighbouring dorp,f no lodging to be fouhd, > 
But bleaky plains, and bare, unhospitable ground ? } 
The latter brood, who just began to fly, 
Sick-feather'd, and unpractised in the sky. 
For succour to their helpless mother call : 
She spread her wings ; some few beneath them 

. crawl ; 
She spread them wider yet, but could not cover all. 
To augment their woes, the winds began to move. 
Debate in air for empty fields above. 
Till Boreas got the skies, and pour'd amain 
His rattling hailstones,, mix'd with snow and rain. 

The joyless morning late arose, and found 1 
A dreadful desolation reign around, >• 

Someburiedinthesnow;somefrozentotheground.3 

• A parody on Lee's famous rant in " CEdipus." 

" May there not be a glimpse, one starry sparky 
But gods meet gods, and jostle in the dark.^' 

t An old Saxon word for a village. 
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The rest were struggling still with deaths and lay 
The Crows and Ravens rights, an undefended (Hrey ; 
Excepting Martin's race ; for they and he 
Had gain'd the shelter of a hoUow tree ; 
But, soon discoyer^d by a sturdy down» 
He headed all the rabble of a town. 
And finished them with bats» or poll'd than down. 
Martin himself was caught alive, and tried ^ 

For treasonous crimes, because the laws provide v 
No Martin there in winter shall abide. ) 

High on an oak, which never leaf shall bear. 
He breathed his last, exposed to open air ; 
And there his corpse unbless'd is han^ng still. 
To shew the change of winds with his prophetic 
bill—* 
The patience of the Hind did almost foil. 
For well ^e mark'd the malice of the tale ; 
Which ribald art their church to Luther owes ; 1 
In malice it began, by malice grows ; r 

He sow'd the serpent's teeth, an iron harvest rose J 
But most in Martin's diaracter and fate. 
She saw her slander'd sons, the Panther's hate. 
The people's rs^e, the persecuting state : 
. Then said, I take the advice in friendly part ; 
You dear your conscience, or «t least your heart. 
Perhaps you fail'd in your foreseeing skiU, 
For swallows are unlucky birds to kill : 
As for my sons, the family is bless'd,. 
Whose every child is equal to the rest ; 
No church reform'd can boast a blameless line. 
Such Martins build in yours, and more than mine ; 



* It is a vulgar idea, that a dead swallow, suspended in the 
air, intimates a change of wind, by turning its bill to the point 
from which it is to blow: 

t Note XIV. 
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Or else an old £tnittic adthor lies, 
Who summ'd their scandals up by centuries.* 
But through your parable I plainly see 
The bloody laws, the crowd's barbarity ; .1 
The sunshine, that offends the purblind sight; . . 
Had some their wishes, it would soon be liigfatf 
Mistake me iiot ; the charge concerns hot you ; 
Your sons are maleoontaits, but yet are true. 
As far as non-resistance makes them so ; 
But that's a word of neutral sense you know, 
A passive term, which no relief wUl bring, 
But trims betwixt a rebel and a king.-r- 
Kest well assured, ibe iPardelis replied; 
My sons would all support the regal side. 
Though heaven forbid the cause by battle should 

be tried.— ^ , : 

The matron answer'd ivith a loud Amen^ 
And thus pursuedi her arguments 9gsan :— 
If, as you say; and as I hope no tess, ^ 

Your sons will practise wiiat yourselvi^ profess; y 
What angry power pre^nents (mr present peace ? 3 
The Lion^^ studious of our common good^ 
Desires (and king's desires are ill withstood) 
To join pur nations in a lasting love ; "> . 

The bars betwixt are easy to remove, * f 

For sanguinary laws were never made above^t 3 



* Century White. See Note .XV. 

+ The Hind intimates^ that, as the sunshine of Catholic pros- 
perity, in the fable, depended upon the king's life, there existed 
those aniong her enemies, who would fain have it shortened. But 
from this insinuation she exempts the church of England, and 
only expresses her fears, that her passive principles would in- 
cline her to neutrality. 

t Note XVI. 
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If you condemn that prince of tyranny, 
Whose mandate forced your GaUic friends to fly,* 
Midce not a worse example of your own, 1 

Qr cease to rail at causeless rigour shown, >- 

And let the guiltless person >mrow the stone. j 
His blunted sword your sufferidg brotherhood 
Have seldom felt ; he stops it short of blood : 
But you have ground the persecuting knife. 
And set it to a razor-edge on life. 
Cursed be the wit, which cruelty refines. 
Or to his father's rod the scorpion joins ! 
Your finger is moi-e gross tban the great monarch's | 

loins^ ^ 

But you, perhaps, remove that bloody note. 
And stick it on the first reformer's coat. 
Oh, let their crime in long oblivion sleep ; 
Twas tiieirs indeed to mal%, 'tis yours to keep ! 
Unjust, or just, is all the question now ; 
'Tis plain, that, not repeahng, you allow- 
To name the Test would put you in a rage ; 
You charge not that on any former age. 
But smile to think how innocent you stand, 
Arm'd by ^^ weapon put kito your hand. 
Yet still remember, that you wield a sword, 
Forged by your foes against your sovereign lord ; 
Designed to hew the imperial cedar down. 
Defraud successi^i, and disheir the crown.f 
To abhor the maikers, and their laws approve. 
Is to hate traitors, and the treason love. 



* Louis XIV. -whose reTocation of the Edict of Nantes has 
been so frequently alluded to. As that monarch did not pro« 
ceed to the extremity of capital punishment against the Hugue- 
nots, Dryden contends his edicts were more merciful than the 
penal laws, by which mass-priests are denounced as guilty of high 
treason. 

t Note XVIL 
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What means it eke, which now yonr children say. 
We natde it not, nor will we take away ? - 

Suppose some great oppressor had, by slight 
Of law, disseised your brother of hi^ right. 
Your eommon sire surrendering in a fright ; 
Would you to that unrighteous title stand. 
Left by the villain's will to heir the land ? 
More just was Judas, who his Saviour sold ; 
The sacrilegious bribe he could not hold, 
Nor hang in peace, b^ore he rendered back the 

gold. 

What more could you have done, than now you do. 
Had Oates and Bedlow and their plot been true ? 
Some specious reasons for those wrongs ware 

found ; 
The dire magicians threw their mists around. 
And wise men walk'd as on enchanted ground 
But now when time has made the imposture plain, 
(Late though he folio w'd truth, and limping held 

her train,) 
What new delusion charms your cheated eyes 

again? 

/The painted harlot might a while bewitch, 
/ But why the hag Uncas^ and all obscene with itch ?* 

The first reformers were a modest race ; 
Our peers possessed in peace their native place. 
And when rebellious arms o'ertum'd the state. 
They suffered only in the common fate ; 



* The poet alludes to the enchantress Duessa, who, when dis- 
robed by Prince Arthur, was changed from a beautiful woman 
into 

A loathly wrinkled hag, ill.favour'd, old. 

Whose secret filth good manners biddeth not be told. 

Spenser's Fairy Queen, Book I. Canto S, 
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But now the sovereigii mounts the regal ciiair, 
And mitred seats areuiU, yet David's bench is bare.* 
Your answer is, they were not dispossest ; 
They need but rub theu* metal on the Test 
To prove their ore ; — ^'twere well if gold alcHie 
Were touched and tried on your discerning stone; 
But that unfaithful test unscHind will pass 
The dross of Atheists, and sectarian brass ; ' 
As if the experiment were made to hold 
For base production, and reject the gold* 
Thus men ungodded may to places rise. 
And sects may be preferr'd without disguise ; 
No danger to the church or state from these. 
The Papist only has his writ of ease. 
No gainful office gives him the pretence 
To grind the subject, or defraud the prince. 
Wrong conscience, or no conscience, may deserve 
To thrive, but ours alone is privileged fo starve. 
Still thank yourselves, you cry ; your noble race 
We banish not, but they forsake the place ; 
Our doors are open :— true, but ere they come, 
You toss your 'censing test, and fume the room ; 
As if 'twere Toby's rival to expel. 
And fright the fiend who could not bear the smelLf 

To this the Panther sharply had replied. 
But having gain'd a verdict on her side, 
^e wisely gave the loser leave to chide ; 






♦ Note XVIII. 

f The fiend in the Book of Tobit^ who haunted Raguel'sdaugh-i 
ter^ is frighted away, by fumigation, by Tobias her bridegroom. 
Thus, Milton : 



• Better pleased 



Than. Asmodeus with the fishy fumes 

That drove him, though enamour*d, from the spouse 

Of Tobit*« son, and with a vengeance sent 

From Media post to Egypt, there fast bound. 

Par. Loitt Book IV. 
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Well satisfied to have the but andpeixee,* 

And for the plaintiff's cause she cared tiie less, 

Becauseshe sued fi^^^mft^^ttpem; ^ 

Yet thought it decent something should be said 

For secret guilt by silence is betray*d ; ' 

So neither granted all, nor much denied. 

But answered with a yawning kind of pride : 

Methinks such terms of proffi^d peace you bring. 
As once MMastothe Italian king :f 
By long possession all the land is mine ; 
You strangers^ come with your intruding iin 
To share my sceptre, whidi you call to join. 
You plead like him an ancient pedigree. 
And claim a peaceful seat by fate's .decree, 
In ready pomp your saerifieer stands, 
To unite the iTrqjan and the Latin bands ; 
And, that the league more firmly may be tied. 
Demand the fiwr Lavinia for your bride. 
Thtur plausibly you veil the intended wrong. 
But still you bring your exikd gods along ; 
And wiU endeapcmr, in succeeding space, 
Those household puppets on our hearths to place. 
Perhaps some barbarous laws have been preieiT'd; 
I spake against the Test, but was not heard 
These to rescind, and peerage to restore. 
My gracioua sovereign would my vote implore 
I bwe him much, but owe my ccHifici^iee moteL- 

Consdence is then your plea, replied the dame. 
Which, well-informed, will ever be the same. 
/ But yours is much of the camellon hue, "\ 
I To change the dye with every distant view. 



* A proverbial expression, taken from our audunr's alteration 
of the " Tempest" See Vol IH. p. 17& 

t iEneidf lib. viL 1. 213. 



re; I 
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When first die Lion sat with awful sway^ 
Your conscience tailj^ your duty to obey :.• 
He might have had your statutes and your Test ; 
No consdence but of subjects was profess'd. 
He found your temper, and no farther tried. 
But on that broken reed^ your church, rdied. 
In ram the sects essay'd tl^ir utmost art. 
With offered treasure to espouse their psttt ; 
There treasures were a bribe too mean ta move 

his heart. 

But when,:by long experience, you had proved, 
How &r he could forgive, how well he loved ; 
(A goodness that excell'd his godlike iBce, 
And only diort of heaven's tii^unded grace : 
A flood of mercy that o'erflow'd our ide, ^ ^ ' 
Calm in the rise, and fruitful asi the Nile,) 
Forgetting whence your Egypt was isuppUed, 
You thought yoursovereign bound to send the tide; 
Nor upward look'd on that immortal spring, 
But vainly deem'd^ he dulrst notbe it King. 
Then Conscience, unrestrained by fear, began 
To stretch her iimits, and extend the span ; 
Did his indulgence as her gift dispose. 
And made a wise alliance with her foes.f 
Can Conscience own the associating nante. 
And raiise no blushes to conceal her shame? 
For sure she has been thou^ta bashful dama 



} 



* Note XIX. 

t Two pamphlets were published, urging the necessity of an 
alliance between the Church of England and the Dissenters; 
and warmly exhorting the latter not to be cajoled to serve the 
purposes of their joint enemies a€ Rome, by the pretended tole- 
ration which was held out as a snare to them. One of these, call- 
ed '^ Reflections on the Declaration of Indulgence/' is ascribed 
to Burnet ; the other, cidled '' Advice to Dissenters," is suppoised 
to come finna the masterly pen of Halififf.. 
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But if the cause by battle lAould be tried. 
You grant she must espouse the regal side ; 
O, Proteus conscience, never to be tied ! 
What PhcBbus from the Tripod shall disclose. 
Which are, in last resort, your friends or foes ? 
Homer, who kam'd the laiiguage of the sky. 
The seeming Gordian knot would soon untie; ' 
Immortal powers the term of Conscience know,* 
But Interest is her name with men below. — 
Conscience or Interest be't, or both in one, 
(The Panther answer'd in a surly tone ;) 
The first commands me to maintain the crown. 
The last forbids to throw my barrias down. 
Our penal laws no sons of yours admit. 
Our Test excludes your tribe frt^m benefit. 
These are nly banks your ocean to withstand, 
Whidi, proudly rising, overlooks the land. 
And, once let in, with unresisting sway. 
Would sweep the pastors and their flocks away. 
Think not my judgment leads me to comply 
With laws unjust, but hard necessity : 
Imperious need, which cannot be withstood. 
Makes ill authentic, for a greater good. 
Possess your soul with patience, and attend ; ' 
A more auspicious planet may ascend ;f 
Good fortune may present some happier time. 
With means to cancel my unwilling crime ; 
(Unwilling, witness all ye powers above !) 
To mend my errors, and redeem your love : 
That little space you safely may allow ; 
Your all-dispensing power protects yoii now.| 



t Note XX. 

i The power claimed, and liberally exercised, by the king, of 
dispensing with the penal statutes. 
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Hold, said the Hind, 'tis needless to explain ; 
You would postpone me to another reign ; 
Till when, you are content to be unjust : 
Your part is to postess, and mine to trust; 
A fair exchange proposed, of future chance 
For present profit and inheritance. 
Few words will serve to finish our dispute ; 
Who will not now repeal, would persecute. 
To ripen green revenge your hopes attend. 
Wishing that happier planet would ascend/ 
For shame, let Conscience be your plea no more ; 
To will hereafter, proves she might before ; 
But she's a bawd tp gain, and holds the door. 
. Your care about your banks infers a fear f 
'Of threatening floods and inundations near ; 
If so, a just reprise would only be 
Of what the land iisurp'd upon the sea ; 
And all your jealousies but serve to show. 
Your ground is, like your neighbour-nation, low. 
To intrench in what you grant unrighteous laws, 
Is to distrust the justice of your cause ; 
And argues, that the true religion lies 
In those weak adversaries you despise. 
Tyrannic force is that which least you fear ; 
The sound is frightful in a Christian's ear : 
Avert it, heaven ! nor let that plague be sent 
To Us from the dispeopled continent. 

But piety commands me to refrain ; 
Those prayers are needless in this monarch's reign. 
, Behold how he protects your friends oppress'd, ^ 
Receives the banish'd, succours the distressed ! I > 
Behold, for you may read an honest open breast. J 



* That is, wishing the accession of the Prince of Orange, theii: 
the presuii^ptive heir of the crown. 
t Note XXI. 

i The refugee Huguenots. See Note XXII. 
VOL. X. P 
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He stands in dayfight, and disdains to hide 
An act,; to which by honour he i$ tied, 
A generous, laudable, and kingly pride. 
Your Test he wcmld repeal, his peers restore i 
This when he says he means, he means no mor^. 

' Well, said the Panther, I believe him just, 
And yet 

— And yet, 'tis but because you must ; 
You would be trusted, but you would not trusty 
The I{ind thujB briefly ; and disdain'd to enlarge 
On pow» of kings, and their superior charge. 
As heaven's trustees befc»e the people's choice ; ^ 
Though sure the Panther did not much rejoice > 
To hear those echoes given of her once loypil voice. ) 

The matron wooed her kindness to the last. 
But pould Qpt win ; her hour of grace was past 
Whom, thus persisting, when she could not bring 
To le^ve the Wolf, and to believe her king. 
She gave her up, and fairly wished her joy 
Of her late treaty with her new ally. 
Which wpll she hoped would tnore successful prove. 
Than w^s the Pigeon's and the Buzzard's love, 
The Panther asked, what concord there could be 
Betwixt two kinds whose natures disagree ? 
The dame replied: 'Tis sung in every street. 
The common chat of gossips when they meet ; 
But, since unheard by you, 'tis worth your while 
To take a wholesome tale, though told in homely 
style. 

A plain good man, whose pame is understood,* 
(So few deserve the napie of plain and good,) 
Of three fair lineal lordships stood possessed. 
And lived, as reason was, upon the best. 



* James II. See Note XXIII. 
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Inured to hardships trom bis earhr youth. 
Much had he done and suffered ror his truth: 
At land and sea, in many a doubtful fight, .. 
Was never known a more adventurous knight, \ 
Who oftener drew his sword, and idways for the i" 
right. ^ 

As fortune would, (his fortune came, though late,) 
He took possession of his just estate; 
Nor rack'd his tenants with increa^ of rent^ 
Nor lived too sparing, nor too largely 6pent, 
But overlooked his hinds ; their pay was just. 
And ready, for he scom'd to go on trust : 
Slow to resolve, but in performance quick ; 
So true, that he was awkward at a trick— 
For little souls on little shifts rely. 
And cowards arts of mean expedients try ; 
The noble mind will dare do any thing but lie. 
False friends, his deadliest foes, could find no way. 
But shews of honest bluntness, to betray ; 
That unsuspected plainness he believed*; 
He look'd into himself, and was deceived. 
Some lucky planet sure attends his birth. 
Or heaven would make a miracle on eardi ; 
For prosperous hontesty is seldom seen 
To bear so dead a weight, and yet to win. 
It looks as fate with nature's law would strive. 
To show plain-dealing once an age may thrive ; 
And, when so tough a frame she could not bend, 
Exceeded her commission, to befriend. 

This grateful man, as heaven increased his store. 
Gave God again, and daily fed his poor. 
His house with all convenience was purveyed ; 
The rest he found, but raised the fabric where he 
pray'd ; * 



The Catholic chapel in Whitehall. 
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And in that sacred place his beauteous wife 
Employ'd her happiest hours of holy life. 

Nor did their alms extend to those alone. 
Whom common faith more strictly made their own ; 
A sort of Doves * were housed too near their hall. 
Who cross the proverb, and abound with gall. 
Though some, 'tis true, are passively inclined. 
The greater part degenerate from their kind ; 
Voracious birds, that hotly bill and breed. 
And largely drhik, because on salt they feed. 
Small gain from them their bounteous owner. 

draws; 
Yet, bound by promise, he supports their cause. 
As corporations privileged by laws. 

That house, which harbour to their kind affords, 
Was built long since, God knows, for better birds ; 
But fluttering there, they nestle near the throne,' 
Atid lodge in habitations not their own. 
By their high crops and corny gizzards known. 
Like Harpies, they could scent a plenteous board. 
Then to be sure they never fail'd their lord : 
The rest was form, and bare attendance paid; 
They drunk, and eat, and groidgingly obey'd. 
The more they fed, they ravcH'd still the more ; 
, They drain'd from Dan, and left Beersheba poor. 
AU this they had by law, and none repined ; 
The preference was but due to Levi's kind : 
But when some lay-preferment fell by chance. 
The gourmands made it their inheritance. 
When once possess'd, they never quit their claim. 
For then 'tis sanctified tp heaven's high name ; 
And hallow'd thus, they cannot give consent. 
The gift should be profaned by worldly manage- 
ment. 



♦ The clergy of the church of £nglanci^ and those of London 
in particular. See Note XXIV. 



1 

trds, 
[fds; 
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Their flesh was never to the table served, 
Though 'tis notthence inferred thebirdswerestatved ; 
But that their master did not like the food. 
As rank, and breeding melancholy blood.- 
Nor did it with his gracious nature suit. 
E'en though they wei?e not doves, to persecute : 
Yet he refused, (nor could they take offence,) 
Their glutton kind should teach him abstinence. 
Nor consecrated grain their wheat he thought. 
Which, newfrom treading,in theirbills theybroiight ; 
But left his hinds each in his private power. 
That those who like the bran might leave the flowed. 
He for himself, and not for others, chose. 
Nor would he be imposed on, nor impose ; 
But in theis faces his devotion paid, ^ 

And sacrifice with solemn rites was made, ? 

And sacred incense on his altars laid. 3 

Besides these jolly birds, whose corpse impure crty 
Repaid their commons with their salt manure, 
Another farm he had behind his house. 
Not overstock'd, but barely for his use ; 
Wherein his poor domestic poultry fed, 
And from his pious hands received their bread.^* 
Our pamper'd Pigeons, with malignant eyes. 
Beheld these inmates^ and their nurseries ; 
Though hard their fare, at evening, and at morn, 
(A cruise of water and an ear of corn,) 
Yet still they grudged that modicum^ and thought 
A sheaf in every single grain was brought. 
Fain would they filch that little food away. 
While unrestrain'd those happy gluttons prey ; 
And much they grieved to see so nigh their hall. 
The bird that warn'd St Peter of his fall ;t 



* The Catholic clergy, maintained by King James, 
f The cock is made an emblem of the regular clergy of Rome, 
on account of their nocturnal devotions and matins. 
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That he should teise his mitred crest on high, 
And clap his wings, and call his family 
To sacred rites ; and vex the Ethereal powers 
With midnight matins at uncivU hours ; 
Nay more, his quiet neighbours should molest. 
Just in the sweetness of their morning rest. 
Beast of a bird, supinely when he might 
Lie snug and sleep, to rise before the light ! 
What x£hu dull forefathers used that cry. 
Could he not let a bad example die ? 
The world was fall'n into an easier way ; 
This age knew better than to fast and pray. 
Good sense in sacred worship would appear, 
So to begin, as they might end the year. 
jSuch feats in former times had wrought the falls 
Of crowing chanticleers in cloistered waUs. 
£xpell'd for this, and for their lands, they fled ; 
And sister Partlet, with her hooded head,* 
Was hooted hence, because she would not pray 

a-bed. 

The way to win the restiff world to God, 
Was to lay by the disciplining rod. 
Unnatural fasts, and foreign forms of prayer ; 
ReKgton frights us with a mien severe. 
TTis prudence to reform her into ease. 
And put her in undress, to make her please ; 
A lively faith will bear aloft the mind. 
And leave the luggage of good works behind. 

S>ueh doctrines in the Pigeon house were taught ; 
You need not ask how wondrously they wrought ; 
But sure the common cry was all for these. 
Whose life and precepts both encouraged ease. 
Yet fearing those alluring baits might fail. 
And holy deeds o'er all their arts prevail, 



} 



♦TheNuas. 
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(For vice, though frdntlefss^ ftnd of hardened face> 
Is daunted at the sight of awful grace,) 
An hideous figiire <^ their foes they drew^ 
Nor lines, noir looks^ nor shades^ nor colours true ; 
And this grotesque design exposed topublicviewJ 
One would have thought it some Egyptian piece>] 
With garden-gods, and barking deities, 
More tiiick than Ptolemy has studc the skies< 
All so perverse a draught, so &r unlike^ 
It was no libel where it meant to strike^ 
Yet still the daubing pleased, and great and limalT^ 
To view the monster, crowded Pigeon*hali^ 
There Chanticleer was drawn upon his knees. 
Adoring shrines, and stocks of sainted trees ;f 
And by him^ a mishapen, ugly raoe» 
The curse of God was seen on every fece i 
Ko Holland emblem could that mailed mend,! 
But still the worse the look, the fitter fc^ a fiend. 

The master of the fiirm^ displeased to find 
So nmch of rancour in so mild a kind^ 
inquired into the cause, and came to know^ 
The .passive church had struck the foremost Mow; 
With groundless fears and jealousies possest^ 1 
As if Uiis troublesome intruding guest > 

Would drive the birds of Venus § from thdr nest, jl 
A deed his inborn equity abhorred ; 
But interestwill not trusty thoughGod should plight 
his word. 

A law, the source of many future harms^ 
Had banish'd all the poultry from the farms j 



f The worship of images, charged upon the BtmMi Chttt oh 
by Protestants as idolatrous. 

J Note XXVI. jT;heDov^s. ; \ /' ^ 
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With loss of life, ifany should be found 
To crow or peck on this forbidden ground. 
That bloody statute chiefly was dfesign'd 
For Chanticleer the white, of clergy kind ;* 
Sut after-malice did not long forget 
The lay thaft^rore the robe and coronetf 
For them, for their inferiors and allies. 
Their foes a deadly Shibboleth devise; 
By which unrighteously it was decreed, ^ 

That none to trust, or profit, should succeed, f 
.Who would not swallow first a poisonous wicked ^ 
weed ; 3 

Or that, to which old Socrates was curst, X 
Or henbane juice to swell them till they burst. 

The patron,. as in reason, thought it hard ") 
To see this inquisition in his yard, >- 

By which thesov'reignwasofsubjects'usedebarr'dj 
All gentle means he tried, which might withdraw 
The eflfects of so unnatural a law ; 
But still the dove-house obstinately stood 
Deaf to their own, and to their neighbours' good ; 
And which was worse, if any worse could be. 
Repented of their boasted loyalty ; 
I^ow made the champions of a cruel cause. 
And drunk with fumes of popular applause : 
For those whom God to ruin has designed. 
He fits for fate, and first destroys their mind.j^ 

New doubts indeed they daily strove to raise. 
Suggested dangers, interposed delays. 



*^ The laws imposing the penalty of high treason on priests 
9ajing mass in England. 

f The Roman Catholic nobility, excluded &om the House of 
Peers by the imposition of the test* 

t Hemlock. 

I Qjuot Jupiter vukperdere, prhu dementaU 
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And emissary Pigeons had in store, 
Such, as the Meccan prophet used of yore,* 
To whisper counsels in their patron's ear. 
And veil'd their false advice with zealous fear. 
The master smiled to see them work in vain. 
To wear him out, and make an idle reign. 
He saw, but sufFer'd their protractive arts, 
And strove by mildness to reduce their hearts ; 
But they abused that grace to make allies. 
And fondly closed with former enemies ; 
For foolsare doubly fools, endeavouring to be wise. 
After a grave consult what course were best. 
One, more mature in folly than the rest. 
Stood up, and told them, with his head aside. 
That desperate cures must betodesperateillsapplied. 
And therefore, since their main impending fear 
Was from the increasing race of Chanticleer, 
Some potent bird erf prey they ought to find, 
A foe profess'd to him and all his kind : 
Some haggard Hawk, who had her eyry nigh, 
Well pounced to fasten, and well wing'd to fly ; 
One they might trust, their common wrongs to wreak. 
The Musquet and the Coystrel were too weak. 
Too fierce the Falcon ; but, above the rest. 
The noble Buzzardf ever pleased me best. 
Of small renown, 'tis true ; for, not to lie, 
We call him but a Hrfw^k by courtesy. 
I know he hates the Pigeon-house and Farm, 
And more, in time of war, has done us harm. 
But all his hate on trivial points depends ; 
Give up our formsf, imd we shall soon be friends. 



* The foolish iable of Mahomet accustoming^ a pigeon to pick 
peas from his ear^ to found his pretensions to mspuration^ is well 
known* 

t Gilbert Burnet^ D. D. afterwards Bishop of Salisbury. See 
Note XXVII. 
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For Pigeons* flesh he seems not much to care ^ 
Cramm*d Chickens are a more delicious fare. 
On this high potentate, without delay, 
I wish you would confer the sovereign sway ; 
Petition him to accept the government. 
And let a splendid embassy be sent. 

This pithy speech prevail'd, and all agreed. 
Old enmities forgot, the Buzzard should succeed. 

Their welcome suit was granted, soon as heard. 
His lodgings furnish'd, and a train prepared. 
With B's upon their breast, appointed for his guard. 
He came, and, crown'd with great solemnity, 
God save Eang Buzzard ! was the general cry. 

A portly prince, and goodly to the sight. 
He seem'd a son of Anach for his height. 
Like those whom stature did to crowns prefer, 
Black-brow'd, and bluiF, like Homer's Jupiter ; 
Broad-back'd, and brawny-built for love's delight, 
A prophet form'd to make a female proselyte ;* 
A theologue more by need than genkl bent. 
By breeding sharp, by nature confident. 
Interest in all his actions was discern'd ; 
More learn'd than honest, mca% a wit than leam'd ; 
Or forced by fear, or by his profit led, 
Or both conjoin'd, his native clime he fled ; 
But brought the virtues of his heavai along, ^ 
A fair behaviour^ and a fluent tongue. 
And yet with all his arts he could not thrive. 
The most unlucky parasite alive ; 
Loud praises to prepare his paths he sent,,^ 
And then himself pursued his compliment ; 
But by reverse of fortune chased away. 
His gifts no longer than their author stay ; 



* Note XXVUr, 
12 
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He shakes tbe dust against the iingratdful raee» 

And leaves the stench of ordures in the place. 

Oft has he flattered and blasphemed the same ; 

For in his rage he spares no sovereign's name. 

The hero and the tyrant change their style. 

By the same measure that they frown or smile.* 

When well received by hospitable foes. 

The kindness he returns, is to expose ; 

For courtesies, though undeserved and great, 

!No gratitude in felon minds beget; 

As tribute to his wit, the churl receives the treat 

His praise of foes is venomously nice ; 

So touch'd, it turns a virtue to a vice ;f 

** A Greek, and bountiful, forewarns us twice,"t 

Seven sacraments he wisely does disown. 

Because he knows confession stands for one; 

Where sins to sacred silence are convey'd. 

And not for fear, or love, to be betray'd. 

But he, uncaird, his patron to bontroul. 

Divulged the secret whispers of his soul ; 

Stood forth the accusing Satan of his crimes. 

And ofFer'd to the Moloch of the times.^ 

Prompt to assail, and careless of defence. 

Invulnerable in his impudence, 

He dares the world ; and, eager of a name. 

He thrusts about, and jostles into fame. 

Frontless, and satire-proof, he scowers the streets. 

And runs an Indian-muck at all he meets.|| 

So fond of loud report, that, not to miss 

Of being known, (his last and utmost bliss,) 

He rather would be known for what he is* 



* Note XXIX. t Note XXX. 

t — — limeo Danaos ei donajerentes. iBneid^ !!• lib. 

§ Note XXXI. II Note XXXIL 
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Such was, and is, the Captain of the Test,* 
Though half his virtues are not here exprest ; 
The modesty of fame conceals the rest. 
The spleenful Pigeons never could create 
A prince more proper to revenge their hate ; 
Indeed, more proper to revenge, than save ; 
A king, whom in his wrath the Almighty gave : 
For all the grace the landlord had allow'd. 
But made the Buzzard and the Pigeons proud 
Gave time to fix their friends, and to seduce the 

crowd. 
They long their fellow-subjects to inthral. 
Their patron's promise into question call,f 
And vainly think he meant to make them lords 
of all 

False fears their leaders fail'd not to suggest, 
As if the Doves were to be dispossest ; 
Nor sighs, nor groans, nor goggling eyes did want. 
For now the Pigeons too had leam'd to cant. 
The house of prayer is stock'd with large increase ; 
Nor doors, nor windows, can contain the press. 
For birds of every feather fill the abode { 
E'en atheists out of envy own a God, f ' 
And, reeking from the.stews, adulterers come. 
Like Goths and Vandals to demolish Rome. 
That conscience, which to all their crimes was mute. 
Now calls aloud, and cries to persecute : 
No rigour of the laws to be released, 
And much the less, because it was their liord's re- 
quest ; 



* Note XXXIII. 

t The promise to maintain the Church of England^ made in 
James's first proclamation after his accession ; and which the 
diuith party alleged he had now broken. Note XXXIV. 
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They thought it great Uieir sover^gii to controul. 
And named their pride, nobility ofsoul. 

'Tis true, the Pigeons, and their prince elect. 
Were short of power, their purpose to effect ; 
But with their quills did all the hurt they could. 
And cuff'd the tender Chickens from their food : 
And much the Buzzard in their cause did stir. 
Though naming not the patron, to infer. 
With all respect, he was a gross idolater.* 

But when the imperial owner did espy. 
That thus they tum'd his grace to villainy, 
Not suffering wrath to discompose his mind, 1 
He strove a temper for the extremes to find, >- 
So to be just, as he might still be kind ; } 

Then, all maturely weigh'd, pronounced a doom 
Of sacred strength for every age to come.f 
By this the Doves their wealth and state possess. 
No rights infringed, but license to oppress : 
Such power have they as factious lawyers long 
To crowns ascribed, that kings can do no wrong. 
But since his own domestic birds have tried 
The dire effects of their destructive pride. 
He deems that proof a measure to the rest. 
Concluding well within his kingly breast, 
.His fowls of nature too unjustly were opprest.^: 
He therefore makes all birds of every sect 
Free of his farm, with promise to respect 
Their several kinds alike, and equally protect. 
His gracious edict the same franchise yields 
To all the wild increase of woods and fields. 
And who in rocks aloof, and who in steeplesbuilds: 



♦ See note XXXIII. 

t Declaration of indulgence. Note XXXV, 

i Note XXXVI. 
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To Crows the like impartial grace affords. 

And Choughs and Daws, and such republic birds ; 

Secured with ample privilege to feed, 

Each has his district, and his bounds decreed ; 

Combined in common interest with his own. 

But not to pass the Pigeons' Rubicon. 

Here ends the reign of this pretended Dove ; 
All prophecies accompUsh'd from above, 
For Shiloh comes the sceptre to remove. 
Reduced irom her imperial high abode. 
Like Dionysius to a private rod,* 
The passive church, that with preteided grace 
Did her distinctive mark in duty place^ 
Kow touch'd, reviles her Maker to his face. 

What after happened is not hard to guess ; 
The small beginnings had a large increase. 
And arts and wealth succeed the secret spoils 

peace. 
'Tis said, the Doves repented, though too late. 
Become the smiths of their own foolish fate :f 
Nor did their owner hasten their ill hour. 
But, sunk in credit, they decreased in power ; 
Like snows in warmth that mildly pass away. 
Dissolving in the silence of decay. J 

The Buzzard, not content with equal place. 
Invites the feather'd Nimrods of his race, 
To hide the thinness of their flock from sight. 
And all together make a seeming goodly flight 
But each have separate interests of their own ; 
Two Czars are one too many for a throne. 



* The tyrant of Syracuse, who, after being dethroned, taught 
a school at Corinth. 

f Quisque suiie fortunes fab^, SA^LVSTf 



4 
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Nor can the usurper long abstain from food ; 
Already he has tasted Pigeon's blood. 
And may be tempted to his former fare,* 
When this indulgent lord shall late to heaven repair. 
Bare bentingtimes,andmoulting months may come. 
When, lagging late, they cannot reach their home ; 
Or rent in schism, (for so their fate decrees,) 
Like the tumultuous college of the bees. 
They fight their quarrel, by themselves opprest. 
The tyrantsmilesbeloWi and waits the fallingfeast — 

Thus did the gentle Hind her fable end. 
Nor would the Panther blame it, nor commend ; 
But, with affected yawnings at the close, 
Seem'd to require her natural repose ; 
For now the streaky light began to peep. 
And setting stars admonish'd both to sleep. 
The Dame withdrew, and, wishing to her guest 
The peace of heaven, betook herself to rest : 
Ten thousand angels on her slumbers wait. 
With glorious visions of her future state. 



Note XXXVIII. 
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PAET III. 



Note I. 

And mother Hubbard^ in Jier homely dresSy 
Has sliarply blamed a British Lioness^; 
That qveen, whose Jeast thejactious rabble keep. 
Exposed obscenely naked, and asleep. — P, 197- 

The poet^ in the beginning of this canto^ anticipates the cen- 
sure of those who might blame him for introducing into his fa^ 
bles animals not natives of Britain^ where the scene was laid. 
He vindicates himself by the example of ^sop and Spensen 
The latter^ in '' Mother Hubbard's Tale/' exhibits at length the 
various arts by which^ in his time^ obscure and infamous charac- 
ters rose to eminence in church and state. This is illustrated by 
the parable of an Ape and a Fox, who insinuate themselves into 
various situations, and play the knaves in all. At lengthy 

Lo, where they spied, how, in a gloomy glade. 
The Lioo, slcepiog, lay in secret shade; 
His crown and sceptre lying hiin beside. 
And having doft for heat his dreadful hide. 

The adventurers possess themselves of the royal spoils^ with 
which the Ape is arrayed ; who forthwith takes upon himself the 
dignity of the monarch of the beasts^ and, by the counsels of the 
Fox, commits every species of oppression, until Jove, incensed at 
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Uid diBorder$ which his tyfanny bad iatroduoed, sAicb Mercury 
to nwaken the Lion from his Bhimher i'^ 

Ari«e ! said Meieury, thou sluggish beasts 
That hen lies seDselesB, like the ooipse decease ; 
The whilst thy kingdom from thy head is rent. 
And thy throne zoyal with dufaonoor blent. 

The Lion rouses himself, hastens to court, and avenges himsetf 
of the* usurpers.*— There is no doubt, that, under this allegory, 
Spenser meant to represent the exorbitant power of Lord Bur- 
leigh; and he afterwards complains, that his verse occasioned Ms 
falling into a *^ mighty peer's displeasure." The Lion, therefore, 
whose negligence was upbraided by Mercury, was Queen Eliza- 
both. Dryden calls her. 

The queen, whose feast the factious rabble keep ; 

because the tumultuous pope-burnings of 1680 and 1681 were so- 
lemnized on Queen Elizabeth's night. The poet had probably, 
since his change of religion, laid aside much of the hereditary 
respect with which most Englishmen regard Queen Bess ; for, in 
the pamphlets of the Romanists, she is branded as '^ a known 
bastard, who raised this prelatic prote^tancy^ called the church 
of England, as a prop to supply the weakness, of her title."* 

Spenser's authority is only appealed to by Diyden as justify- 
ing the introduction of lions and other foreign animals into a Bri- 
tish fable. But I observed in the introduction, that it also fur- 
nishes authority, at least example, for those aberrations from the 
character and attributes of his brute actors, with which the critics 
taxed Dryden ; for nothing in ** The Hind and the Panther," can 
be more inconsistent with the natural quality of such animals, 
than the circumstance of a lion, or any other creatiure, going to 
sleep without his skin, on account of the sultry weather. 

NotelL 

You know mf doctrine^ and I need not say 

I fvitt not, but I cannot^ disobey. 

On this Jirm principle I ever stood; 

He of my sons, who fails to make it good, 

By one rebellious act renounces to my blood.^^'P, 202. 
The memorable judgment and decree of the university of Ox- 
ford, passed in the Convocation 21st July, 1688, condemns, as he- 
retical, all works which teach or infer the lawfulness of resistance 



* A New Test of the Church of England's Loyalty. 
VOL. X, Q 
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ta lawfol gandun, eren vrhea they become tpanUt; or tft case 
of persecution for religion, or infringeweat on the laws oi the 
country, or in shorty in any case whatever ; and after the various 
authorities for these and other tenets have been given and denoun- 
ced as falsOj seditious, heretical^ andimpiousy the decree concludes 
with the following injunctions : — 

'^ Lastly, we command and strictly enjoin all and singular 
readers^ tutors^ catechists, and others, to whom the care and trust 
,of instruction of youth is committed, that they diligently, instruct 
and groubdiheir scholars in that most necessary doctrine, which 
in a maimer is the badge and charaoter of the church of England, 
of submitting to every ordinance of man for the Lord's sake, whe«* 
ther it be to the king as supreme^ or unto governors, as unto them 
that are sent by him, for the punishment of evil doers, and for the 
praise of them that do well: Teaching, that this submission and 
obedience is to be clear, absolute, ana without exception of any 
«tate or <>rder of meii." 

NotellL 

Your sons of latitude ^ that court your grace y 1 

Tkoudi most resembling you infirm andfoce, > 

Are far the worst of your pretended race. j 

. Ana, but I blush your honesty to blot^ 
Pray God you prove them lawfully begot I 
For in some Popish libels I have reaa, 
TheJVolfhas been top busy in your bed.-^F. 202. 

- During the latter years of the reign of Charles the Second, the 
dissensions of the state began to creep into the church. By har 
the greater part of the clergy, influenced by the ancient union of 
church and king^ were, steady in their adherence to the court in^- 
terest. But a party began. to appear, who were distinguished 
from their brethren by the name ot Moderate Divines, which they 
assumed to themselves, and by that of Latitudinarians, which the 
high churchmen conferred upon them. The chief amongst these 
were Tillotson,Stillingfleet, and Burnet. They distinguished them- 
selves by a less violent ardour for the ceremonies, and even the 
government, of the church ; for all those particulars^ in short, by 
which she is distinguished from other Protestant congregations. 
Stillingfleet carried these condescensions so far, as to admit in his 
tract, called Irenicum, that, although the original church was set- 
tled in a constitution of bishops, priests, and deacons, yet as the 
apostles made no positive law upon this subject, it remained fbee 
to every Christian cpngregatiop to alter or to retain that form of 
church government. In conformity with this opinion, he, in con- 
junction with Tillotson and others, l^id a plan for m accommoda- 
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tion with the Vvetbytmnnsf in l668r ani, in order'^o this cotnU 
^ehensibn,: he was willing to have tnade snch sacfrifices in th& 
point of ordination, Sec. that the House of Commons took the 
alarm, and passed a vote, prohibiting even the introduction of a 
bill for such a purpose. As, on the one hand, the tenets of the 
moderate clergy approximated those of the Calvlnists ; so, on the 
other, their antipathy and opposition to the church of Rome was 
more deeply rooted, in proportion to the slighter value which they 
attached to the particulars in which that of England resembled 
her. It flowed naturally from this indulgence to the Diteenters, 
and detestation of the Romanists, that several of the moderate 
clergy participated deeply in the terrors excited by the Roman 
Catholic plot» and looked with a favourable eye on the bill which 
proposed to exclude the Duke of York from the throne as a pro« 
fessor of that obnoxious religion. Being thus, as it were, an 
opposition party, it cannot be supposed that the low-church di-. 
vines united cordially with their high-flying brethren in renoun- 
cing the right of resisting oppression, or in professing passive obe-^ 
dience to the royal will. They were of opinion^ that there was a 
. mutual compact between the king and subject, and that dots of 

Sranny, on the part of the former, absolved the latter frotn his 
egiance* This was particularly inculcated by the Reverend. 8a^ 
muel Johnson (See Vol. IX. p. 369,) in *^ Julian the Apostate/** 
and* other writings which were condemned by the Oxford decree** 
As the dangers attending the churoh, from the measures of King^ 
James, became more obvious, and the alternative of resistance or 
destruction became an approaching crisis, the low-church party 
acquired numbers and strength from those who thought it better 
at once to hold and assert the lawfulness of opposition to tyranny, 
than to make professions of obedience beyond the power of hu-'' 
man endurance to make good. 

This party was of course deeply hated by the Catholics, and 
hence the severity with which they are treated by Dry den, who 
objects to them as the illegitimate offspring of the Panther by the 
Wolf, and traces to their Presbyterian origin their indifference to 
the fasts and ascetic observances of the more rigid high-church- 
men, and their covert disposition to resist regal domination. Their 
adherence to the English communion he ascribes only to the lucre 
of gain, and endeavours, if possible, to draw an odious distinction 
between them and the reiBt of the church. Stillingfleet, whom this 
motive could not escape, had already complained of Dry den's de- 
signing any particular class of the clergy by a party name. *' From 
the common people, we come to church-men, to see how he uses 
them. And he hath soon found out a faction amongst themt whom 
he charges with juggling designs : but romantic heroes must be 
allowed to make armies of a field of thistles, and to eocounter 
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wmdmilli for giants* He would fiun be the instnimeDt to divide 
our clergy, 91m to fill them with siupicioiis of one another. And 
to this end he talks of men of latitudinarian stamp ; for it goes a 
great way towards the making divisions, to be able to fasten a 
name of custinction among brethren ; this being to create jealousies 
of each other. But there is nothing should make them more care- 
ful to avoid such names of distinction, than to observe how ready 
their common enemies are to make use of them, to create animo* 
sities by them; which hath made this worthy gentleman to start 
this diner^At character of churchmen among us ; as though there 
were any who were not true to the principles of the church of 
England* as by law established : If he knows them, he is better 
acquainted with them than the answerer is ; for he professes to 
know none such. But who then are these men of the latitudina- 
rian stamp ? To speak in his own languaffe» they are a sort of er* 
goteerers, who are for a concedo rather than a negp. And now, I 
EopCf they are all well explained; or^ in other words of his, they 
aref saith he, for drawing the nonconformists to their party^ u e» 
tiiey are for bavins no nonconformists. And is this their crime ? 
But they would take the headship of the church out of the kind's 
bands ; How is that possible ? They would (by his own descrip- 
tion) be glad to see differences lessened, and all that agree in the 
same doctrine to be one entire body. But this is that which their 
enemies fear, and this oolitician hath too much discovered ; for 
then such a party woula be wanting, which might be played upon 
the church of England, or be brought to join with others against 
it. But how this shoidd touch the king's supremacy, I cannot 
imagine. As for his desiring loyal subjects to consider this mat* 
ter, I hope they willy and the more for his desiring it; and assure 
themselves, that thev have no cause to apprehend any juggling 
designs of their brethren ; who, I hope, will always shew them- 
selves to be loyal subjectB» and dutiful sons of the church of Eng« 
land."— Vindicaihn qf the Answer to some late Papers^ p. 104. 



Note IV. 



are come 
home? 



Thini you^ your nevf frenck proselytes ar 
To starve abroad^ because they starved at 

Mark with what management their tribes divide. 

Some stick tq you and some to father side. 

That many churches may for many mouths providCf^^T* 203. 

The Huffuenot clergy, who took refuge in England after the re- 
eal of the edict of Nantes, did not all adhere to the same Protestant 
communion. There had been lon^ in London what was called the 
Walloon churchi exclusively dedicated to this sort of worship. 
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Many conformed to the church of England; andy having submit- 
ted to neir ordination^ some of them obtained benefices ; others 
joined in communion with the Presbyterians, and dissenters of va« 
rious kinds. Dryden insinuates, that had the church of England 
presented vacancies su£B[cient for the provision of these foreign di« 
vines, she would probablv have had the honour of attracting them 
all within her pale. The reformed clergy of France were far 
fronr being at any time an united body. *' It might have been 
expected,' says Burnet, '^ that those unhappy contests between 
Lutherans, Calvinists, Arminians, and Anti-Arminians, with some 
minuter disputes that have enflamed Geneva and Switzerland, 
should have been at least suspended while they had a common 
enemy to deid with, against whom their whole force united was 
scarce able to stand.. But these things were carried on rather 
with more eagerness and sharpness than ever.''— Hij^ory of his 
Own Times, Book IV, 

Note V. 

Sotne sons ofminef who bear upon their shietd 
Three steeples argent^ in a sable fields 
Have sharply tax'd your converts, who, unfed. 
Have foUof^dywi for miracles of bread* — P. ^3. 

The three steeples argent obviously alludes to the pluralities en* 
joyed, perhaps by Stillingfieet, and certainly by some of the di- 
vines of the established church, who were not on that account 
less eager in opposing the intrusion of the Roman clergy, and 
stigmatising those» who, at this crisis, thought proper to conform 
to the roy5 faith. These converts were neitner numerous nor 
respectable ; and, whatever the Hind is pleased to allege in the 
text, posterity cannot but suspect the disinterestedness of their 
motives. Obadiah Walker, and a very iem of the university of 
Oxford^ embraced the Catholic faith, conforming at the same 
time to the forms of the church of England, as if they wished 
to fulfil the old saying, of having two strings to one bow.— -The 
Earls of Perth and Meifort« wil^ one or two other Scottish no- 
bles, took the same step. Of the first, who must otherwise 
have failed in a contest which he had with the Duke of Queens- 
berry» it was wittily said by Halifax, that ** his faith had made 
him whole." .%And, in general^ as my countrymen are not usual- 
ly credited by their brethren of England for an extreme disre- 
gard to their own interest, the Scottish converts were supposed 
to be peculiarly attracted to Rome by the miracle of the loaves 
and fishes.* But it may be said for these unfortunate peers, that 

* Blue-bonnet lords, a numerous etoce. 

Whose best example is, they're poor ; • 
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if they were cfozzled by the momentary sun-shine which gleamed 
on the Catholic churchy they scorned to desert her in the tempest 
which speedily sacceeded. Whereas, we shall do a kindness to 
Lord Sunderland^ if we suppose that he became a convert to Po« 
pery^ merely from views of immediate interest^ and not with the 
premeditated intention of blinding and betraying the monarch, 
who trusted him. Dryden must be supposed) however^ chiefly iiw 
terestedin the vindication of his own motives for achange of religioik 

Note Vi; 

Such' tvho themseloes of no religion are, 
AUUred with gain, for any rviS declare $ 
\ Bare lies, with bold assertions they can face, 

But dint of argument is out of place ; 
The grim logicieLTi puis them in a Jrightf 
*Tis easier far to flourish than tojight. — P. SOS. ' ' 

Dryden here puts into the, mouth of the Panther some of the 
severe language which Stillingfleet had held towards him in the 
ardour of controversy. He had, in direct allusion to our author^ 
(for he quotes his poetry,) expressed himself thus harshly : — 

" If I thought there were no such thing in the world as true 
religion, and that the priests of all religions are aUhe,^ I might 
have been as nimble a convert, and as early a defender of the 
royal papers, as any one of these champions. For why should not 
one who believes no religion declare for any ? But since I do 
verily believcy that not only there is such a thing as true religion, 
but that it is only to be found in the books of the Holy Scripture, 
I have reason to inquire after the best means of understanding 
such books, and thereby* if it may be, to put an end to the con- 
troversies of Christendom."t 

" But our grim logician proceeds from immediate and original 
to concomitant causes, which he saith were revenge, ambition, and 
covetousness. But the skill of logicians used to lie in proving ; 
but this is not our author's talent, for not a word is produced to 
that purpose. If bold sayings, and confident declaration's, will 



Merdy drawn in by hope of f^ains,- 
And reap their scandal for their pains ; 
Half-starved at court with expectation. 
Forced to return to their Scotch nation. 
Despised and scomM by every nation. 

The New Converts, 

* This put the heathen priesthood in a flame, 
For priests of all religions are the same. 

AbttUom and Achitophcl^ Part I. 

f A Vindication of the Answer to some late Papers. 
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do the bosioess^'he is never uii{>roTided ; but if jaa expect any 
reason from him, he begs your pardon. He finds how ill the 
character of a grim logician suits with his inclinations."* Again, 
^^ But if I will not allow his affirmations for proofs, for his part he 
will not act the grim logician ; no^ and in truth it becomes him so 
ill, that he doth well to give it over/'t And in the beginning of 
his *' Vindication/' alluding to a term used by the defender of the 
icing's papers, Stillingfleet says, ** But lest I be again thought to 
have a mind to flourish before I offer to pass, as the champion 
speaks in his proper language^ I shall apply myself to the matter 
before us."J 



Note VII. 

Thus mr eighth Henry*s marriage thet/ defame ; 
Divorcing fiom the cliurch to rved the dame : 
' Though largely proved, and by himself professed, 
That conscience, conscience would not let him rest. 

For sundry years before he did compldin, 
. And told nis ghostly confessor his pain, — ^P. 204. 

. Thu is a continuation of the allusion to Stillingflelet's <' Vindi- 
cation," who had attempted tapljice Henry VIII/s divorce from 
Catherine of Arragon to the account of his majesty's tender con- 
science. A herculean task 1 but the readers may take it in the 
words of the Dean of St Paul's :— 

f%And' now this gentleman Jsets himself to erg(deer%ngi^ and 
looks and talks like any grim logician, of the causes which po- 
duced ity and the effects which it produced. ' The schism led the 
way to the Reformation, for breaking the unity of Christ's church, 
which was the foundation of it : but the immediate cause of this, 
which produced the separation of Henry VI I L from the church 
of Rome, was the refusal of the Bope to grant him a divorce from 



• A VindicatioQ of the Answer to some late Papers, p« l]6i 
f Ibidem^ p. 117. — Stillingfleet plays on this expression of the grim logician^ 
in allusion to a passage of oui author*s ** Defence, of the Duchess of York's 
Pkpcr ;*' where he says, •• That the kingdom of heaven is not only for the wise 
«nd leaned," and that *' our Savtoar^s disciples were hut poor fishermen ; and 
we vead but of one of hi* apostles who was bred up at the feetof Gamaliel, and 
that poor people have souls to save, as precious in the sight of God as the grim 
Iqgidan^tJ*^ Dry den retopts it upon him in the text. 
' ,' $ A Vindication, &c. p. 1. 

§ '£rgoteerinff was a phrase used by Dryden in his " Defence of the Duchesy's 
Paper," and which Stillingfleet harps upon, throughout his «• Vindicatioo." 
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hit fisfll wife, BXkS- to p2t6ty bv genres in a dispensaiifMi for a s^ 
cond marriage/ * 

** Ergo f the first cause of the Reformation, was the satisfyuig 
an inordifiate and brutal passion* But is he sure of this ? if he be 
not^ it is a horrible calumny upon our churchy upon King Heft- 
ry the Eighth, and the whole nation, as I shall presently shew. 
No ; he confesses he cannot be sure of it ; for, saith he, no nun 
«can cany it so high as the original cause with imy eertaittty. 
And at the same time, he undertakes to demonstrate the imme. 
dlate cause to be Henry the Eighth's inordinate and brutal pas- 
sion ; and afterwards affirms, as confidently as if he had deaqoiu 
strated it, that our Reformation was erected on the foundations 
of lust, sacrilege, and usurpation : Yet, saith he, the king only 
knew whether it was conscience or love, or love alone, which 
moved him to sue for a divorce. Then, by his ^vour, the king^ 
only could know what was the immediate c^use. of that which he 
calls the schism. We}I ! but he offers at some probabilities, that 
lust was the true cause. Is Ergoteering come to this already ? 
* But this we may say, if Conscience had any part in it, she had 
taken a long nap, of almost twenty years tpgether^ before she 
awakened.' Doth he think that Conscience doth not take a longer 
nap than this in some men, and yet they pretend to have it truly 
awakened at last ? What thinks he of late converts ? Gaiinot they 
be true, because conscience hath slept so long in theos? Must we 
.conclude in such cases, that some inordinate passion gives coi»- 
scieiuce a jog at last ? ' So that it cannot be denied> he sailb/that 
an inordinate and brutal passion had a great share at least in the 
production of the schism.' How 1 cannot be denied 1 I say from 
his own words it ought to be denied, for he ccHifesses none eoold 
know but the king himself; he never pretended tlmt tiie king con- 
fessed it : How then cannot it be denied ? Yea, how dare any one 
affirm it? Especially when the king lumself declared in a solemn 
assembly, in these words, sdth Hail, (as near, saith Jbe^ as I could 
carry them away,) speaking of the dissatisfaction of his con- 
science—-'^ For this only cause» I protest before God, and on the 
word of a prince, I have asked counsel of the greatest clerks in 
Christendom ; and for this cause I have sent for this legat, as a 
man indifferent, only to know the truth» and to settle my con- 
science^ and for noiie other cause, as God can judge/' And both 
then and afterwards, he decilared, that his scruples began upon the 
French ambassador s making a question abou^ the legitimacy of 
the marriage, when the match was proposed between the Duke 
of Orleans and his daughter; and he affirms^ that he moved it 
himself in confession to the Bishop of Lincoln, and appeals to 
him concerning the truth of it in open court."— Vindication iff the 
Answer to some laie PaperSf p. 109. 
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Note Vir. 

They say, that, look the Reformation round, 
No treatise of humility is found; 
But if none were, the gospel does not want, 
Our Saviour preach' d it, and I hope you grant. 
The sermon on the mount mas Protestant.--^V, 204. 

, 3tniiAgfleet concludes his *' Vindication" with ibis admfDnition 
to Drydcn : *^ 1 would desire him not to end with such a b«re.i 
fac^d assertion of a thing so well known to be fidse^ yin. that there 
b not one original treatise written by a Protestant^ whiieh hath 
handled distinedy, aod by its^, that Christian Tirtue (xFbumili^. 
Since within a|ew years (besides what hath becsnjprintedfonnerly) 
audi a book has been nublished in I/mdon. ^ut he dodi well 
to brine it offwith/' at least that I have seen or heard of;' for such 
books nave not lain much in the way of his inquiries^ Suppose 
we had not such pnurticular hookg, we think the Holy Scnptuce 
gives the best rules and examplea of humility aS any book in the 
world ; but I am afiraid he should jbok on his ease aa desperate 
if I send him to the Scripture, since he saith, ' Our dtvinesf da 
that as physicians do with thdtr patients whom they think un* 
curable^ send them at last to Tunbridge«waters> or to the air of 
MontpeUier/" 

Dryden^ in the Introduction, says^ that the author of this work 
was called Buncombe ; but he is charged with inaccuracy by 
Montajgue, who says his name is Allen. It seems to be admitted^ 
that his work is a translation from the Spanish. The real author 
may have been Thomas Allen, rector of Kettering, in Northamp-i 
tonshire, and author of " The Practice of a Holy Life/' 8va 1716; 
in the list of books subjoined to which, I find ** The Virtue of 
Humility, recommended to be printed by the late reverend and 
learned Dr Henry Hammond," which perhaps may be the book 
in question. A sort of similarity of sound between Duncombe 
and Hammond may have led to Dryden's mistake. Alonso 
Rodriguez, of the Order of the Jesuits, wrote a book called 
" Exercicio de perfecion y virtudes Christianas, SemUa, I6O9," 
which seems to be the work firom which the plagiary was taken. 

Note IX. 

Unpkied Hudibras, your champion friend. 
Has shewn how Jar your charities extend; 
This lasting verse shall on his tomb be read, 
** He shamed you living, and upbraids you dead." 

P. 205. 

' Our author, in the preceding lines,^ had employed himself in 
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repelling tbe charge of hid. baying changed his religion for the 
sake of interest. His loaves^ he says, had not been increased by 
the change, nor had his assiduity at court intimated any claim up« 
on royal favour ; and in reference to her neglect of literary merit, 
he charges on the church of England the fate of Butler, a brother 
poet. Of that truly original genius we only know^ that his life 
was spent in dependence, and embittered by disappointment. But 
unless Dryden alludes to some incident now unknown, it is diffi- 
cult to see how the church of England could have rewarded his 
merit. Undoubtedly she owed miich to his forcible satire against 
her lately triumphant rivsils, the Plfef^bjrterians and Independ- 
ents ; but, unless Butler had been in OTders^ how could the 
church have recompensed his poetical talents ? The author of the 
most witty poem that ever was written had a much more natural 
and immediate claim upon the munificence of the wittiest king 
and court that ever was in England ; nor was his satire less ser- 
viceable to royalty than to the edtablisbed religion. The blame 
of neglecting Butler lay thei^fore on Charies II. and his gay 
courtiers, who quoted " Hu^bras'* incessantly, imd left the to-; 
thor to stru^le with obscurity and indigence* The poet himself 
has, ih ;a fragment called *'' Hudibras at Court," set forth both 
the kind reception which Chaile»gave the poem, and his neglect* 
of the author : 



Now you must know, Sir Hudibras 
With such peifections gifted was; 
And 80 peculiar in bis manner, 
That all that saw him did him honour. 
Among the rest, this prince was one^ 
Admired bis conTersation : 
This prince, whose ready wit and parts 
Conquer'd both men and women's hearts, 
Was so overcome with Knight and Ralphs 
That he could never daw it off; 
He never eat, nor drank, nor slept 
But Hudibras still near him kept ; 
Nor would he go to church, or so. 
But Hudibras must with him go ; 
, Nor yet to wit concubine, 
Or at a dty feast to dine. 
But Hudibras must still be there. 
Or all the fat was in the fire. 
Now after all, was it not hard. 
That he should meet with no reward^ 
That fitted out this knight and squire,. 
This monarch did so much admire ? 
That he should never reimburse 
The man for th' equipage, or horse. 
Is sure a strange ungrateful thing. 
In any body-— but a king. 
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' But tlus good king, it 960016, VIS told, ' • • ' ■ 

j(j .. . . « Bj. tome that were viA him too bol4* - - . , 

., ^ . If e'«r you hope to ga^n your ends, .^ . 

Caress your foes, and trust your friends. 
'■ ''■''; ' ■" Such were the ddctrmes that 'were taug;ht, ' '• • 
''•f'-' ^' Till this unthinking' king W8B brought J '• •*' ' 

To leave/his fiiebils to starve «)d,clie» 
V A poor rewwd f(W loyalty ! .;..:.. ' 

^ ■' , ■; ._ \NoteX. *'" .,'; . ; ■/'. I/'' 

YoKT liberal clergy fvhy dta I expose f . i ,^ , •.» . 

It never Jails in charities like those. — P. 205. 

Our author here complains of the personal reflections which 
Stillingdeet had;G|fsf upon hin^^^parti^olarly in t^e,j^assage al- 
ready quoted m Note yJI.* where Ji,e,is,'e3fprefisiyjpii«^rged with 
disbelieving. the existence of \' such a thing as %r\\e( religion." 
The second and third lines of the triplet ar^soniewliat obscure. 
The meaning seems to be, that Dryden, conscious pf having given 
the first offence, which we shall presently see was the case; jus- 
tifies his having done so, from personal abuse &^ing the 'never- 
failing resort of the liberal clergy. The appdicatioh of the neuter 
pronoun it, to the liberal clergy, is probably in imitation of Vir- 
gil's satirical construction, . » i: 

P'aHum et tnuhhilt sefnperfiBfubia, 

It happened in this controveray, as in most others, that both 
•parties, laying out of consideration i the provocation which they 
themselves had given, complained bitterly of the illiberality oi 
their antagonists. StiUingfleet expatiates on the unhandsome 
language contained in Dryden's Defence, and the passages which 
he quotes are those which contain the exposHir^ of .the liberal 
clergy mentioned in the text : 

^* Yet as if I had been the sole contriver or inventor of all, he 
bestows those civil and obliging epithets upon me, of dtsingenu* 
ousyjoul'mouthed, and shuffling ; one of a virulent genius, oispUe^ 
Jid diligence^ and irreverence to the rcyalfamUy ; oi subtle calumny 
and sly aspersion ; and he adds to these ornaments of speech, that 
I have a cUmenJoot, and my name is Legion ; and that my An- 
swer is an infamous. Ubel, a scurrilous saucy pamphlet. Is this in- 
deed the spirit of a new convert ? Is this the meekness and temper 
you intend to gain proselytes by, and to convert the nation ? He 
tells us in the begmning, that truth has a language peculiar to it- 
self: I desire to be informed, whether these be any of the charac- 
ters of it ? And how the language of reproach and evil-speaking 
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"may be distinguished from it ? But zeal in a new convert is a ter- 
rible thing I for it not only bums, but rages, like the eruptions of 
Mount iBtna ; it fills the air with noise and smoke, and throws 
out such a torrent of liquid fire, that there is no standing before 
it. The Answer alone was too mean a sacrifice for such a Hector 
in controversy^ All that standethin his- way must fall at his feet. 
He calls me Legion, that he may be sure to have number enough 
to overcome. But he is a great proficient indeed, if he be such 
an exorcist, to cast out a whole legion already. But he hopes it 
may be done without fiuting and pt9j&*''*^ViHidkMm of the 
Amtver, p. 1. ^ ^ 

Note XL 

It now remaiiujbr you to school your child^ 

And ask why God's anointed he revSed ; 

A king and princess dead / Did Shimei worse? 

P. 807. 

The Hind having shewn that her influence over Dryden was 
such as to induce him to submit patiently^ and without vengeance, 
to injury and reproach, now calls upon Uie Panther to exert her 
authority in turn over Stillingfleet, for his irreverent attack upon 
the royal papers in favour of the Catholic religion. Upon a care- 
ful perusal of the Answers and Vindication of that great diviney 
it is impossible to find any grounds for the charge of his having 
revikd Charles IL or the Duchess of York ; on the contrary, their 
names are always mentioned with great re8pect> and the contro- 
reiay is conducted strictly in conformity with the following spi- 
rited advertisement prefixed to the Answer : 

'^ If the papers, here answered^ had not been so publicly dis- 
persed through the nation, a due respect to the name they bear, 
would have kept the author froa» publishing any answer to them. 
But because they may now fall into many hands, who, without 
some assistance, may not readily resolve some difficulties started 
by them, he thought it not unbecoming his duty to God and the 
king, to give a clearer light of the things contained in them. And 
it can be no refiection on the authority of a prince, for a private 
subject to examine a piece of coin as to its just value, though it 
bears his image and superscription upon it. In matters that con- 
cern faith and salvation, we must prove all thii^s» and hold fast 
that which is good "-^Advertisement to Answer to the Royal Pa^ 
pers^ 

Dryden, however, like the other Catholics, was pleased to in-' 
terpret the impugning and confuting the arguments used by the 
king and duchesS) into contempt and disrespect for their persons. 
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It was this forced cotistructioii oU which was founded the proses 
cutioa of Sharpe and of the Bishop of London before the ecde^ 
siastical comnEiissionen Sharpe haring been defied to a polemi* 
cal contest, by a paper handed into his pulpit, to^ occasion to 
preach on the arguments contained in it ; and mentioned^ with 
some contempt, persons who could be influenced by sudi weak 
reasoning. This was interpreted as a reflection on the new con* 
terts, and particularly on the king himself; and a mandate was 
issued to the Bishop of London^ commanding that the obnoxious 
preacher should be suspended* The issue of this matter has been 
noticed in the notes on <* Absalom and Achitophel/' Vol.IX.p.90SL 

Note XIL 

Tour son was wanid^ and wl^ehf ^ave k o'er ; 

Bvt he, who counselFd him, has paid the score. — P. 207. 

Dryden here triumphs in the conquest he pretends to have gain- 
ed over Stillingfleet. In the beginning of the controversy^ the 
Dean of St Paul's had spoken dubiously of the authenticity of the 
paper ascribed to the Duchess.^ In his Vindication, he fully ad- 
mitted that point, and insisted only upon the weakness of the rea- 
sons which she alleged for her conversion. This Dryden compares 
to a defeated vessel^ bearing away under the smoke of her last 
broadside. 

The person whom he states to have counselled Stillingfleet, is 
probably Burnet ; and the score which he paid, is the severe de- 
scription given of him under the character of the Buzzard. Dry- 
den always seems to have viewed the AniBwer to the Royal Papers 
as the work of more than one hand. In his '' Defence,'' he af- 
firms that the answerer's '' name is Legion ; but though Uie body 
be possessed with many evil spirits, it is but one of them that talks." 
In the introduction to "The Hind and Panther," he sa3rs, he is ih« 
formed ooth of the ''author and supervisors of this pamphlet." He 
conjectured, as was probably the truth, that a controversy of such 
importance, and which required to be managed with such pecu- 
liar delicacy, was not entrusted to a single mdividual. Besides 
Burnet, it is probable that Tillotson, Tennison, and Patrick, ail 
of whom mingled in the polemical disputes of that period, were 
consulted by StiUingfleet on this important occasion. 

NoteXIIL 

Perhaps you thinivour time o^ triumph near, 

But may mistake the season of the year; 

The Swallow's fortune gives you cause toJeaf.'^V. 210. 

The general apphcation of the fable of the Swallows to the 

6 
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abort glcand <X GKIhoHc prdspdritj dunng the mgn of Jaknes IL 
is sufficiently manifett. . but it \a probable^ that a more close and 
intiniate allusion was iutended to an event which took place in 
16ddj when the whole nation was in confusion at the measoresof 
King James»so that the alarm had extended even to the Catholics^ 
who. were the objects of his favjour. We are VoAd^ there was a ge* 
neral meeting of the leading Roman CathoUcs at the <SaTojy to 
consult how this favourable crisis might be most improved to the 
advantage of their cause. Father Petre had the chair ; and at 
the very opening of the debates, it appeared* that' the majority 
were more inclined to provide.for their own security, than to 
come to extremities with the Protestants. Notwithstanding the 
king's zeal, power, and success, they were afraid to push the ex- 
periment any fart}ier» The people were already alarmed-— the 
soldiers co^ld not be depended upon— ^-the very courtiers melted 
out of their grasp. All depended on a single life, which was al- 
ready on the decline; and if that life should last yet aifew years 
longer, and continue as hitherto devoted to their interest andser- 
viqe, they foresaw innumerable dijfficulties in their way, and aiiti<« 
cipated disappointments without end. Upon these considerations^ 
therefore, some were for a petition to the king, that he would 
only so far interpose in their favour, that their estates might be se- 
cured to them by act of parliament, with exception from all em- 
ployments, and liberty to worship God in their own way, in their 
own houses. Others were for obtaining the king's leave to sell 
their estates, and transport themselves and their effects to France. 
All but Father Petre were for a compromise of some sort or 
pther ; but he disdained whatever had a tendency to moderation,, 
and was fpr making the mo^ of the voyage while the sea was. 
smooth/ and the wind prosperx)u$. All these several opinions,, 
we are farther told, were laid before tlie king, who was pleased 
to answer, '^ That bjsfore their desires were made known to him> 
he had provided a sure retreat and sanctuary for them in Ireland^ 
in case all thofie endeavours which he was making for their secu- 
rity in England should be blasted, and which, as yet) gave him 
uo reason to despair.*' * 

It will hardly, I think, be disputed, that the fable of the Swal- 
lows about to cross the seas refers to this consultation of the Ca-^ 
tholics ; and it is a strpng instance of Dryden's prejudice agaiijust; 
priests of all persuasions, that, in the character of the Martin, 
who persuaded the Swallo.if $ to postpone the flight, he decidedly 
appears to have designed Petre, the king'i^ confessor and prime ad- 
viser in state Tttatters, both spiritual ana tei^ajjoral. Tl^e name of 
Martin may contain' an allusion to the parish of St. Martin's, in 

•Riaph's JWjftojry, YqiU Ij^p. 933.r-fi^e^ Cqnfivjte, &c. of tJiie Rwnsn. Party, 
p. 59. ' . 
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> which Whitehall, and the royal chapel^ ftre sitaated. But'should 
this be thought fanciful^ it is certain, that the portrait of this vain, 
presumptuous, ambitious, bigotted Jesuit, who was in keen pur- 
suit of a cardinal's cap, is exactly that of the Martin : 

A church begot, and church beUeving bird. 
Of little body, but of lofty mind, 
lE^nrnd-belfifldy for a dignity designed. 

Two marked circumstances of resemblance conclude the inu- 
endo,— his noble birth, and superficial learning : 

But little learning needs in noble blood.* 

It mi^ be doubted, whether ^e reverend father was highly plea- 
sed with this sarcastic descripUon, or whether he admitted readi- 
ly the apology, that the poet, speaking in the character of the 
heretical church, was obhged to uabe Protestant colouring. 

The dose correspondence of the fkble with the red ev^its may 
be fturther traced, and admit of yet more minute illustratioa : 

The Raven, from the withered oak. 
Left of their lodging , 

may be conjectured to mean Tennison, within whose parish White- 
hall was situated, and who stood in the front of battle during all 
the Roman Catholic controversy. As Petre is the Martin who 
persuaded the Catholics not to leave the kingdom, his prepajr»- 
tions for maintaining their ground there are also noticed : 

He order'd all things with a busy care, 

And cells and refectories did prepare. 

And large pronsions laid of winter fiire. < 

This alludes to the numerous schools and religious establigh«< 
ments which the Jesuits prepared tp establish throughout Eng^ 
land.t The chapel which housed tliem is obviously the royal 



* ** One Petre, descended from a iu)ble family ; a man of no learning, nor 
any way famed for his virtue, but who made up all in boldness and Teal, was th^ 
Jesiiit of :theiii ail, thai seemed animated mth the most 60Urage.*^^Birftir£T'. - 

f ** We hav^'* says one of the osder, *' a good while-begun to get footing i(L 
England. We teach humanity at Lincoln, Norwich, antf'York. At Warwict, 
we have a public chapel secured from all injuries Ibythe king's soldiers ^ we have 
also bought, some houses of the'dty of Wiggom^ in the province of Lancaster. 
The ,CaUu>lic cause very much increaseth. In some Catholic churches, upbn 
holidays, above 1500 are alwi^s numbered pvtstnt Tat thie-sermoa. At London, 
likewise, things succeed no worse. E vety holidayi or . preaeHing^ - peoj^e are ^ 
frequent, that many of the chapels ciUmot contain- tbein^* Twaof our fatbenr. 
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chapel, where the priests were privileffed to exerdse their fime- 
tions even during the subsistence of t£e penal laws. The tran- 
sient gleam of sunshine wMch invited the Swallows forth from 
their retirement, is the Declaration of indulgence, in oonsequenoe 
of which the Catholics assumed the open and general exercise of 
their religion. The Irish Catholics, with the san^uina Talbot at 
their head, may be the first who hailed the imai^nary return of 
spring ; they are painted as 

i»— SwifVfi, the giants of the Swallow kind* 
Large limb'd, stout heaned, but of stupid minfl. 

I cannot help thinkins, that our author, still speaking in the 
character of the Engliui diurch, describes himself as ^e '^ fool- 
ish Cuckow/' whose premature annundation of spring comple- 
ted the Swallows' delusion. Perhaps he intended to mitigate 
the scornful description of Fetre, by talking of himself also tm 
a Protestant would have talked of him. The fordgn priests and 
Catholic officers, whom hopes of promotion now brought iiito Eng- 
land, are pointed out by the ^' foreign fowl," who came in flocks. 

To bless the founder, and partaike the dieer. 

The fable concludes in a prophetic strain, by indicating the 
calamities which were likely to overwhelm the Catholics, as soon 
as the death of James, or any similar event, should end their tem- 
porary prosperity. It is well known, how exactly the event cor- 
responded to the prophecy ; even the circumstance of the rabble 
rising upon the Catholic priests was most literally verified. In 
most of the sea-port towns, they watched the coasts to prevent 
tl^eir escape ; and when King James was taken at Feversham, the 
fishermen, by whom he was seized, were employed in what they 
■called by the cant phrase (^ " priest^codding," that is, lying in 
wait for the fugitive priests. 



Darmes and BerfS&U, do constantly say mass before the king and queen. Father 
£dmund NewiU, before the queen-dowager, Father Alexukler Regnes in the 
chapel of the ambassador aforesaid, others in other pUces. Many houses are 
bought for the college in the Savoy, as they call it, nigh Somerset-house, London, 
the palace of the queen-dowager, to the value of about eighteen thousand florins ; 
in niaking of which, tffter the form of a college, they labour very hard, that the 
schools may be opened before Easter." A Letter from a Jesuit at Li^e. Somer** 
Tracts, p. 248. About this letter, see Burnetts History, Vol I. p. 711. The 
king also panted the manor of York to Lawson^ a priest, for thirty years, as a 
seminary for the eduGation of youth in the Catholic faith ; to the great displeasure 
«f Sir John Reresby, the governor of the dty, who had fitted it up for his own 
residence. See bis ilf^nnoir^ pp. 245, 246. 
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Now XIV. 

Bid most in Martin's diaracter andfate^ 

She saw her slandered sons, the Panther's hate^ 

The people's rage, the persecuting state.'^P. 217. 

The conclusion of the fable naturally introduces a discussion 
of the penal lanrs, which unquestionably were extremely severe 
towards Catholics. By the fourteenth of Queen Elizabeth, it was 
enacted, that whoever^ by bulls of the Pope, should reconcile 
any one to Rome, should, together with the person reconciled^ 
be guilty of high treason ; that those who relieved such recon- 
cilers, should be liable in the penalties of si jfremuniref and those 
who concealed them in misprision of treason. A «till more se* 
vere law passed in the twenty-eighth of the same ^ueeo* upon dis- 
covery of Parry's conspiracy against her life, to which he had been 
stirred up by a book of Allen, or Parsons the Jesuit, written for 
the express purpose. It was thereby enacted, that all Jesuits and 
Popish priests should depart the kingdom within forty days ; and 
that those who should afterwards return into the kingdom, should 
be guilty of ^igh treason ; and all who relieved and maintained 
them, of felony. There were otlier enactments of a similar na« 
ture made upon the discovery of the gunpowder*plot. Samuel 
Johnson (I mean the divine) gives an odd justification of these 
laws, saying, that the priests are hanged, not as priests, but as 
traitors. But, as their being priests was ihe sole reason for their 
being held traitors, it does not appear, that the Pjotestant divine 
pan avail himself of this distinction. 

Note XV. 

No ehuvck rrform'd can boast a blameless Une, 
Such Martins build in yours, and more than minej 
Or eke an old fanatic author lies. 
Who summ'd Aeir scandals up it/ jcenturies»-^F* 218. 

The fanatic author is John White» commonly called Century 
White. He was born in Pembrokeshire in 1590, was educated 
for the bar, and made a considerable figure in his profession. As 
he was a rigid puritan, he was chosen one of the trustees which 
that sect appointed to purchase appropriations to be bestowed 
upon fanatic preachers. This design was checked by Archbishop 
Laud ; and White, among others, received a severe censure in the 
8tar-Chamber. In the Long Parliament, White was member for 
Southwark, and distinguished himself by his vindictive severity 
against the bishops and Episcopal clergy, saying openly iu a com- 
mittee, h^ hoped to live to see the day, when there should be'nei« 
VOL. X. It 
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ther bishop nor cathedral pi^est in England. He was very active 
in the ejectment of the clergy, by which upwards of eight thousand 
churchmen are said to have lost their cures in the course of four 
or five years. In order to encourage and justify these violent 
measures, he published his famous treatise, entitled, " The First 
Century of Scandalous Malignant Priests, made and admitted into 
Benefices by the Prelates, London, 1643 ;" a tract which con- 
tains, a^ may be inferred from its name, an hundred instances of 
unworthiness, which had been either proved to have existed among 
the clergy of the church of England, or had been invented to throw 
a slander upon them. When this satire was shewn to Charles I., 
it was proposed to answer it by a similar exposition of the scan- 
dalous part of the puritanical teachers ; but that monarch would 
not consent to give countenance to a warfare in which neither 
party could gain, and religion was sure to be a loser between them. 
Similar considerations are said to have prevented White himself 
from publishing *' A Second Century," in continuation of his 
work. He wrote another tract, entitled, ** The Looking Glass ;** 
in which he attempted to prove, that the sin against the Holy 
Ghost was the bearing arms for the King in the Civil War. His 
own party bestow on White a high character for religion and vir- 
tue ; but the cavaliers alleged, that although he had two wives of 
his own, a large proportion of matrimony, he did not forbear to 
visit three belonging to his neighbours in the White Frrars« He 
died in January 1644, and is said, in his last illness, to have bit- 
terly lamented the active share which he had taken in ejecting 
so many guiltless ministers, and their families* This, however^ 
may be a fiction of the royalists ; for the death-bed repentance 
of an enemy is amongst the most common forgeries of party. 
White's body was attended to the grave by most of the members 
of Parliament, and the followbg distich inscribed on bis tomb ; 

•' Here lyeth John^ a burning shining light, 
Hk name, life', actions, all were White." 

See Wood's Atheiug Oxonientes* 

NoteXVL 
The Lion, stvdious of our common good^ 
Desires (and kinds' desires are iU withstood) 
To join our nations in a lasting love ^ 
The bars betwixt are easy to remove, 
For sanguinary laws were never made above. — P, 218.- 

When James II. ascended the throne, deceived by the gene^ 
ral attachment of the Church of England for his person, and the 
little jealousy which thev seemed to entertain of his religion, 
he conceived there would be no great difficulty in ^procuring 
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a reconciliation between the national Church and that of Rome. 
With this view he madf a favourable declaration of his intentions 
to maintain the Church of England as by law established, and 
certainly expected, that, in return, they would consent to the re* 
peal of the Test Act and penal laws ;* and this, it was conceived, 
might pave the way for uniting the churches. An extraordinary 
pamphlet* already quoted, recommends such an union, founded 
upon the mutual attachment of both communions to King James, 
upon their success in resisting the Bill of Exclusion, and their 
common hatred of the dissenters. ** This very stone, which was 
once rejected by the architects, is now become the chief stone 
in the corner. We may truly see it in the hand of God, and look 
upon it with admiration ; and may expect, if fears and jealousies 
hinder not, the greatest blessings we can wish for. An union be- 
twixt these two walls^ which have been thus long separated, and 
now in a fair way to be united and linked together by this cor- 
ner stone ; after which, how glorious a structure may we hope 
for on such foundations V* A plan is therefore laid down^ contain- 
ing the following heads^ of which it may be observed, that the 
very first is the abrogation of those penal laws, which Dryden 
states to be the principal bar between the alliance of the Hind 
and the Panther. • 

'* First, that it may be provided. That those who are known to 
be faithful friends to the king and kingdom's good, may equally 
with us enjoy those favours and blessings we may hope for under 
so great and so just a king, without being liable to the sanguinary 
penal laws, for holding opinions noways inconsistent with loyal* 
ty, and the peace and quiet of the nation ; and that they may 
not be obliged, by oaths and tests, either to renounce their re- 
ligion, which they know they cannot do without sacrilege, or- 
else to put themselves out oi capacity of serving their King and 
country. 

** Secondly, That, for healing our differences, it be appointed, 
that neither sides, in their sermons, touch upon matters of con- 
troversy with animating reflections ; but that those discourses 
may wholly tend to peace and piety, religion and sound morali- 
ty ; and that, in all public catechisms, the solid grounds and 
principles of religion may be solely explicated and established, 
all reflecting animosities being laid aside. 

'' Thirdly, That some learned, devout, and sober persons, may 
be made choice of on both sides, who may truly state matters of 
controversy betwixt us ; to the end, each one may know other's 
pretensions, and the tenets they cannot abandon, without break- 



♦ So says the memorable " Test of the Church of England's Loyalty.' 
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ing the chain of apostolic faith ; which, if it be done, ve sbaDy 
It may be, find that to be true, which the Papists often tell us, 
that the difference betwixt them and us is not so great as many 
make it ; nor their tenets so pernicious^ but if we saw them na- 
ked^ we should, if not embrace them as truths, yet not condemn 
them as errors, much less as pernicious doctrines. Yet if, not- 
withstanding all this, we cannot perfectly agree in somp points, 
let us, however, endeavour to live together m the bonds of love 
and charity, as become^ good Christians and loyal subjects, and 
join together to oppugn those known maxims, and pernicious er- 
rors, which destroy the essence of religion, loyalty* and good 
government." — Remonstrance^ by way of 4d4re$9, to the Church 
of England, 1685. 

Note XVII. 

Yet still remember, that you wield a sworj. 
Forged by your foes against your sovereign lord i 
Designed to hew the imperial cedar down, 
Defraud succession^ and dis^heir the crown, — P. 219. 

The Test-apt was passed in the year 1678, while the Popish 
Plot was in its vigour, and the Earl of Shaftesbury was urging 
every point against the Catholics, with his eyes uniformly fixed 
upon the Bill of Exclusion as his crowning measure. It imposed 
on all who should sit in parliament, a declaration of their abhor- 
rence of the doctrine of transubstantiation. The Duke of York, 
with tears in his eyes, moved for a proviso to exempt himself^ 
protesting, that he cast himself upon the House in the greatest 
concern he could have in the world ; and that whatever his reli« 
gion might be, it should only be a private thing between God and 
his own soul. Notwithstanding this pathetic appeal, he carried 
his [»oint but by two votes. With seven other peers he protested 
against the bill. Dryden therefore, and probably with great jus- 
tice, represents this test as a part of his machinations against the 
Duke of York, whose party was at that time, and afterwards, 
warmly espoused by the Church of England. But though the 
Test-act was devised by a statesman whom they hated, and car-i 
ried by a party whom they had opposed, the high-church clergy 
were not the less unwilling to part with it, when they found the 
advantages which it gave them against the Papists in King James's 
reign. Hence they were loaded with the following reproaches : 
" My business is to set forth, in its own colours, the extraordi«* 
nary loyalty of those men, who obstinately maintain a test con* 
trived by the faction to usher in the Bill o£ Exclusion : And it 
is much admired^ even by some of her own children, that the 
jgrave aqd matron^like Church of England* which values herself 
$0 much for her anti<}uityi should be over^fpnd of ft new point of 
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faith> lately broached by a factious net of an infallible parliament, 
convened at Westminster, and guided by th6 holy spirit of Shaftes- 
bury. But I doubt there are some parliaments in the world which 
will not so easily admit this new article into their creed, though 
the Church of England labours so much to maintain it as a spe- 
cial eyidence of her singular loyalty."— A^ew Test of the Church 
of England's LotfaUy^ 

NoteXVIlL 

The first reformers were a modest race j 

Our peers possessed in peace their native' place. 

And when rebellious arms o*ertum*d the state. 

They suffered only in the common fote ; 

But nofv the soverilgn mounts the regal chair, 

And mitred seats areJuU, yet David's bench is bare.^^V» 221. 

This passage regards the situation of the Roman Catholic peers* 
Notwithstanding their religion, they had been allowed to retain 
their'seats and votes in the House of Lords. So jealous were they 
(as was but natural,) of this privilege, that, in 1675, when Dacby 
proposed a test oath upon all holding state employments and be^^ 
lieficesy the object of which was to acknowledge the doctrine of 
non-resistance, and disown all attempts at an alteration of govern- 
ment, the Roman Catholic peers, to the number of twenty, who 
had hitherto always voted with the crown, united, on this occa- 
sion, with the opposition, and occasioned the loss of the bill. This 
North imputes to the art of Shaftesbury, who dinned into their 
ears, " that this test (by mentioning the maintenance of the Pro- 
testant religions though that of the royal authority was chiefly 
proposed) tended to deprive them of their right of votingi which 
Was a birth-right so sacrosanct and radically inherent in the peer- 
age, as not to be temerated on any account whatsoever." When 
the Earl had heated the Catholic lords with this suggestion, he 
secured them to the Opposition, by proposing, and carrying 
through, an order of the House, that no bill should be received^ 
tending to deprive any of the peerage of their right. But when 
the Test-act of 1678 was moved, which had, for its direct purpose, 
that exclusion which that of 1675 wad supposed only to convey 
by implication, Shaftesbury laughed at the order which he him- 
self had proposed, saying, leges posteriores priores abrogant. And 
by this test, which reouired the renunciation of their religion as 
idolatrous, the Catholic peerage were effectually, and for ever, 
excluded from their seats in the House of Lords. Dry den inti- 
mates, in the following lines, that this test applied to the Papists 
alone, and complains heavily of this odious distinction, betwixt 
them and other non-conformists. 
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Note XIX. 

Whenjirst the Lion sat fvith awful sfvai^. 

Your conscience taught tf our duty to o6€^.— P. 223. 

James II. and the established church set out on the highest 
terms of good humour with each other. This, as the king ajF):er- 
wards assured the dissenters^ was owing to the professions made 
to him by some of the churchmen^ whom he named^ who had pro- 
mised favour to the Catholics^ provided he would abandon all idea 
of general toleration, and leave them their ancient authority over 
the fanatics. Moved, as he said, by these promises, the Decla- 
ration in council, issued upon his accd^sion, had this remarkable 
clause : *^ I know the principles of the Church of England are for 
monarchy, and the members of it haVe shewn themselves good and 
, loyal subjects, therefore I shall always take care to defend and 
support it." This ex{)licit declaration gave the greatest satisfac- 
tion to the kingdom in general, and particular^ to the clergy. 
** All the pulpits of England," says Burnet» " were full of it, and 
of thanksgivings for it. It was magnified as a security far greater 
than any that laws could give. The common phrase was, We 
have now the word of a king, and a word never yet broken. THis 
general feeling of gratitude led to a set of addresses, full of the 
most extravagant expressions of loyalty and fidelity to so gracious 
a sovereign. The churchmen led the way in these expressions 
of zeal ; and the university of Oxford, in particular, promised to 
obey the king without limitations or restrictions." The king's 
promise was reckoned so solemn and inviolable, that those ad- 
dresses were censured as guilty at least of ill-breeding, who men- 
tioned in their papers the ^< religion established by law ;' since 
that expression implied an obligation on the king to maintain it, 
independently of his royal grace and favour. But the scene 
speedily changed, as the king's intentions began to disclose them- 
selves. Then, as a Catholic pamphleteer expresses himself, *' My 
loyal gentlemen were so far out of the right bias, that, in lieu of 
taking ofip the tests and penal laws, which all people expected 
from them in point of gratitude and good manners, they made a 
solemn address to his majesty, that none be employed who were 
not capacitated by the said laws and tests to bear offices civil 
and military."* 

If James had viewed with attention the incidents of the former 
reiffn, he might have recollected, that, however devoted the clergy 
had then shown themselves to the crown, his brother's attempt at 
his presentmeasureof a general indulgence had at once alarmed the 

• New Test, &c 
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whole church. This sensibnity^ when the interest of the church 
is concerned^ is severely contrasted with the general indifference 
to the cause of freedom, into which they relapsed when the in- 
dulgence was recalled^ in a party-pamphlet of the year 1680*1. 
^^ You may ea»Iy call to mind a late instance of the humanity 
and conscience of this race of men here in England : For when 
his majesty^ not long since^ attempted to follow his own inclina* 
tions, and emitted a declaration of indulgence to tender con« 
sciences^ the whole posse deri seemed to be raised against him : 
Every reader and Gibeonite of the church could then talk as sau- 
cily of their king> as they do now of the late honourable Par- 
liament ; nay» they began to stand upon their terms, and deli- 
vered it out as orthodox doctrine, that the king was to act ac- 
cording to law, and, therefore, could not suspend a penal sta- 
tute ; that the subjects* obedience was a legal obedience ; and, 
therefore, if the king commanded any thing contrary to law, the 
subject was not bound to obey; with so many other honest posi- 
tions, that men wondered in God how such knaves should come 
by them. But wherefore was all this wrath, and all this doctrine ? 
merely because his majesty was pleased for a time to remove the 
sore backs of dissenters from under the ecclesiastical lash ; the 
bloody exercise of which is never denied to holy church, but the 
magistrate is immediately assaulted with the noise and clamour 
of Demetrius and his craftsmen. 

'^But now, the tables being turned, thesame mercenary tongues 
are again all Sibtiiorp, and all Manwaring ; not a bit of law, or 
conscience either, is now to be had for love or money ; not any 
limits to be put to the king's commands, ,or our obedience. It 
is a gospel truth with these men, that all which we have is the 
king's ; and if he should command our estates, our wives and 
children, yea, and our religion too, we ought to resign them up. 
Submit, and be silent."— TA^ Freeholders* Choicef or, a Letter of 
Advice concerning Elections. 

Note XX. 

V Possess your sotd mth patience, and attend; 
A more auspicious planet may ascend : 
Good fortune may present some happier time. 
With means to cancel my untoilling crime.'^F. 224*. 

The first expression in these lines seems to have been a favour- 
ite with Dryden. In the Introduction to the Translation of Juve- 
nal, he makes it his glory, '' that, bein^ naturally vindictive, he 
had suffered in silence, and possessed hts soul in quiet J* 

The arguments used by the Panther in this passage seem to 
have more weight than her antagonist aJlows them. It was sure! v 
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reasonable, that the Church of England should rest upon her pe- 
nal statues and Test Act^ as the sole mode of preventing the en- 
croachments of her rival during aCatholic reign, and, at the same 
time, that she should look forward with pleasure to a future pe- 
riod, when such severe enactments might be no longer necessary 
for her safety; a tivae, of which it baa been our gooa fortune to 
witness the arrival. 

The argument of the Panther, in this speech, ts, with the simile 
of the inundation, literally versified from an answer to Penn'a 
pamphlet* '' The penal laws cannot prejudice the Papists in this 
Icing's reign, seeing he can connive at the non^execution of them, 
and the repeal of them now cannot benefit the Papists when he is 
gone; because, if they do not behave themselves modestly, we 
can either re-establish them, or enact others, which they will be 
as little fond of. Rut their abrogation at this time would infallibly 
prejudice us, and would prove to be the pulling up of the sluices, 
nnd the throwing down the dikes, which stem the deluge that is 
breaking in upon us, and which hinder the threatening waves firom 
overflowing us." Some refiections an a discourse, entitled, '* Good 
Advice to tbe Churdi of England."-— S^ofe Trads^ Vol. I. p. 868. 

Note XXI. 

Your care about vour hanks infers a fear 
Of threatening floods and inundations near ; 
J^jso, a just reprise would onfy be 
Of what the land usurp' d upon the sea^-^V, 225. 

This conveys a perilous insinuation, which perhaps it would, at 
the time, have been prudent to suppress ; since it goes the length 
of preparing a justification of the resumption of the power, autho- 
rity, lands, and revenues, of the Church of England, upon the 
footing of their having originally belonged to that of Rome. It 
cannot be supposed that this hint could be passed over at the 
time, without a strong feeling of a meditated revolution in church 
government and property. 

Note XXII. 

Behold how he protects your friends oppressed, 

Reeevoes the banish* d, succours the distress' d I 

Beholdf for you may read an honest open breast.^^V 225. 

Burnet, in the '^ History of his Own Times," gives the follow- 
ing account of the relief which James, either from inclination or 
policy, extended to the French Protestants, who were exiled by 
the recal of the edict of Nantes; 

*^ But now the session of Parliament drew on, and there was a 
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great expectation of the issue of it. For some weeks before it 
met, there was such a number of refugees coming oVer every day, 
who set about a most dismal recital of the persecution in France ; 
and that in so many instances that were crying and odious, that, 
though all endeavours were used to lessen th^ clamour this had 
raised, yet the king did not stick openly to j^ndemn it as both 
unchristian and unpolitic. He took pains tji^lear the Jesuits of 
it, and laid the blame of it chiefly on the%]ng, on Madame de 
Maintenon, and the Archbishop of Paris. He spoke often of it 
with such vehemence, that there seemed ta be an affectaticm in 
it. He did more : He was very kind to the refbgees ; he was li- 
beral to many of them ; he ordered a brief for a charitable col- 
lection over the nation for them all ; upon which great sums 
were sent in. They were deposited in good hands, and well dis- 
tributed. The king also ordered them to be denizen*d, without 
paying fees, and gave them great immunities. So that, in aU^ 
there came over, first and last, between forty and fifty of that na- 
tion. There was such real argument of the cruel and persecu- 
ting spirit of Popery, wheresoever it prevailed, that few could 
resist this conviction ; so that all nien confessed, that the French 
persecution came very seasonably to awaken the nation^ and 
open men's eyes in so critical a conjunction ; for upon this ses- 
sion of Parliament all did depend."— Burnbt, Book IV. 

NoteXXm. 

A plain good man, whose name is understood, 

{So Jew deserve the name of plain and goarf.)— P. 226. 

These, and the following lines, contain a character of James II* 
most exquisitely drawn, though, it must be owned, with a flatter- 
ing pencil. Bravery, econom v, integrity, are the ingredients which 
Dry den has mixed for his colours. Without attempting a charac- 
ter of this unfortunate monarch, we may say a few words on each 
of the attributes ascribed to him. Bravery he unquestionably 
possessed ; but it was of that ordinary kind, which, though un- 
shaken by mere personal danger, is unable to sustain its possess- 
or in great and embarrassing political emergencies. The eco- 
nomy of James, being one great engine by which he hoped to 
carry on his projects^ was so rjgid as sometimes to border upon 
avance. His upright integrity, the virtue upon which he cbiedy 
prided himself, and which was the usual theme of courtly pane- 
gyric, frequently deviated into obstinacy. When he had once re- 
solved upon a measure, he oflen announced his resolution with 
imprudence, and almost always pressed it with an open disregard 
of consequences. No fault can bemore fatal to an English king ; 
because the stream of popular opinion, which would subside if 
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unopposed, becomes irresistible wben the obstinacy of a monarch 
persists in attempting tastem it. 

Note XXIV* 

A sort of Doves mere housed too near their hall^ 

Who cross the proverb^ and abound with gall, — P. 228. 

The virulent and abusive character which our author here draws 
of the clergy, and particularly those of the metropolis, difiPers so 
much from his description of the Church of England, in the per* 
son of the Panther, that we may conclude it was written after the 
pubh'shing of the Declaration of In^lulgence, when the king had 
decidedly turned his favour from the Established Church. Their 
quarrel was now irreconcileable, and at immediate issue ; and 
Dryden, therefore, changes the tone of conciliation, with which 
he had hitherto addressed the heretic ch\irch, into that of bitter 
and unrelenting satire. Dryden calls them doves, in order to pave 
the way for terming them, as he does a little below, << birds of 
Venus ;" as disowning the doctrine of celibacy. The popular 
opinion, that a dove has no gall, is well known. In Scotland, 
this is averred to be owing to the dove which Noah dismissed 
from the ark having flown so long» that his gall broke ; since 
which occurrence, none of the species have had any. 

Note XXV. 

An hideous Jigure of their foes they drew. 

Nor lines, nor looks^ nor shades, nor colours true ; 

And this grotesque design exposed to public view, — P. 231. 

The Roman Catholic pamphlets of the time are filled with com- 
plaints, that their principles were misrepresented by the Protest- 
ant divines ; and that king-killing tenets, and others of a perni- 
cious or absurd nature, were unjustly ascribed to them. A tract, 
which is written on purpose to explain their real doctrine, says, 
*^ Is it not strange and severe, that principles, and those pre- 
tended of faith too, should be imposed upon men which they 
themselves renounce and detest ? If the Turks' Alcoran should, 
in like manner, be urged upon us, and we hanged up for Ma* 
hometans, all we could do or say, in such a c^se, would be, to 
die patiently, with protestations of our own innocence. And this 
is the posture of our condition ; we abhor, we renounce, we abo- 
minate, such principles ; we protest against theipy and seal our 
protestations with our dying breath. What shall we say, what 
can we do more ? To accuse men as guilty in matters of faith, 
which they never owned, is the same Uiing as to condemn them 
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for matters of fact which they never did.'** Another author, 
speaking of the assumed character of the Established Church, 
says, that the Catholic controvertists have ^ often told us^ that 
" we behave ourselves like persons diffident of our cause^ decline 
disputes on equal terms, and either misrepresent their tenets, as 
appears manifestly in their doctrines of justification and merit, 
satisfaction and indulgence ; or else play the buffoons, joking, 
scoffing, and relating stories, whrch, if true, would not touch re- 
ligion."— i4 Remonstrance, by way of Address y &c. 

Note XXVI. 
No Holland emblem could that malice mend. — P. 231* 

Emblems, like puns, being the wit of a heavy people, the Dutch 
seem to have been remarkable for them ; of which, their old- 
fashioned prints, and figured pan-tiles, are existing evidence* 
Prior thus drolls upon the passage in the text : 

'^ Bayes. Oh I dear sir, you are mighty obliging : but I must 
needs say at a fabl^, or an emblem, I think no man comes near 
me; indeed, I have studied it more than any man.- Did you ever 
take notice, Mr Johnson, of a little thing that has taken mightily 
about town, a cat with a top knot ? t 

" John. Faith, Sir, 'tis mighty pretty ; I saw it at the coffee- 
' house. 

" Bayes. 'Tis a trifle hardly worth owning. I was t'other day at 
Will's, throwing out something of that nature ; and, i'gad, the 
hint was taken, and out came that picture ; indeed, the poor fel- 
low was so civil to present me with a dozen of 'em for my friends. 
I think I have one here in my pocket ; would you please to ac- 
cept it, JMr Johnson ? 

•* John. Really, 'tis very ingenious. 

'' Bayes. Oh, Lord, nothing at all! I could design twenty of 'em 
in an hour, if I had but witty fellows about me to draw 'em. I 
was proffered a pension to ^^q into Holland atid contrive their 
emblems ; but, hang 'em, they are dull rogues, and would spoil 
my invention.^'— 'Hincf and Panther Transprosed. 

Note XXVII. 
The noble Buzzard ever pleased me best. — P. 233. 

Gilbert Burnet, well known as an historian, was born of a good 
family in Scotland, in 1643. He went through his studies with 



* Roman Catholic Principles, 1680. 

f There is a copy of this old caricature print in Luttrell^s Collection. 
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success ; and^ being ordained by the Bishop of Edinbnrj^h, ob- 
tained the living of Salton, in East Lothian* in 1665. While in 
this living, he drew up a memorial of the abuses of the Scotch 
bishops, and was instrumental in procuring the induction of Pres- 
bytenan divines into vacant churches ; a step which he afterwards 
condemned as imprudent.* To measures so unfavourable for 
Episcopacy^ Dryden seems to allude, in these lines : 

I know he bates the Pigeon-house and Farm, 
And more, in time of war, has done us harm ; 
But all his bate on trivial points depends. 
Give up our forms, and we shall soon be fiiends. 

Burnet's opinion^ or rather indifference^ concerning forms^ may 
be guessed at, from the applause with which he quotes a 8a3ring 
of Dr Henry More ; ** None of them are bad enough to make men 
bady and I am sure none of them are good enough to make men 
good." He was next created Professor of Divinity at Glasgow ; 
but as his active temper led him to mingle much in political life, 
he speedily distinguished himself rather as a politician than a the^- 
ologian. In 1672 he was made one of the king's chaplains^ and 
was in high favour both with Charles and his brother. He enjoy- 
ed much of the countenance of the Duke of Lauderdale ; but a 
quarrel taking place between them, the Duke represented Burnet's 
conduct in such terms, that he was deprived of his chaplainry, and 
forced to resign his professor's chair, and abandon Scotland. He 
had an opportunity of revenging himself upon Lauderdale, as will 
be noticed in a subsequent note. During the time of the Popish 
Plot, he again received a portion of tlie royal countenance. He 
was then preacher at the Rolls Chapel, under the patronage of Sir 
Harbottle Grimstone, master of the rolls, as also lecturer at St 
Clement's, and enjoyed a high degree of public consideration. Ha- 
ving, as he conceived, a fit opportunity to awaken the conscience 
of Charles, he ventured upon sending him a letter, where he 
treated his personal vices, and the faults of his government, with 
great severity,f and by which he forfeited his favour for ever. 
This freedom, with hi& Low-church tenets, gave also offence to 
the Duke of York, who was, moreover, offended with him for 
some interference in the affair of the Exclusiob, in which, if he 
did not go all the length of Shaftesbury, he recommended the 
appointment of a prince-regent ; a measure scarcely more pa- 
latable to the successor. At length, his regard for Lord Russell, 
and the share which he took in penning, or circulating, his dying 



• History of bis Own Times, Vol. L p. 880. 
f See Burnet's Ldfe, by his Son> p» 686. 
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declaration, drew upon him Che full resentment of both brothers. 
To this, a whimsical accident, in the choice of a text for the day 
of the gun-powder plot^ happened to contribute. The preacher 
cAaaced (for we must believe what he assures us^ ex verba sacer" 
dotis) to pitch on these words : '* Save me from the lion's mouth ; 
thou hast delivered me from the horns of the unicorn." This was 
interpreted as referring to the supporters of the royal arms ; and 
Burnet was discharged, by the kmg's command, both from Iec« 
turing at St Clement's, and preaching at the Rolls ChapeL After 
this final breach with the court he went abroad, and, having tra^ 
veiled through France and Italy, settled in Holland at the court 
of the Prince of Orange. Here he did not fail, with that ready 
insinuation which seems to have distinguished him, to make him- 
self of consequence to the prince, and especially to the princess, 
afterwards Queen Mary. From this place of refuge he sent forth 
several papers, in single sheets^ relating to the controversy in 
England ; and the clergy, who had formerly looked upon him 
with some suspicion, began now to treat with great attention and 
respect a person so capable of serving their cause. He was con^ 
suited upon every emergency ; which confidence was no doubt 
owing partly to his situation near the person of the Prince of 
Orange, the protestant heir of the crown. He stood forward as 
the champion of the church of England, in the controversy with 
Parker concerning the Test,* In the ** History of his Own Times," 
the bishop talks with complacency of the sway which circum- 
stances had given him among the clergy^ and of the important 
matters whiqh fell under his management ; for, by express com- 
mand of the Prince of Orange, he was admitted into all the se- 
crets of the English intrigues. These insinuations of Burnet's 
importance, although they afterwards drew the ridicule of Pope, 
and the Tory wits of Queen Anne's reign, may, from the very sa« 
tire of Dryden, be prove.d to have been well founded. This ac-» 
quired importance of Burnet is the alliance between the Pigeon-* 
house and Buzzard, which Dryden reprobates, believing, or wish- 
ing to make others believe, that Burnet held opinions un&vour- 
able to Episcopacy. James considered this divine as so formi- 
dable an enemy, that he wrote two very severe letters to his 
daughter against bim, and proceeded so far as to insist that he 
should be forbidden the court ; a circumstance which did not 
prevent his privately receiving a double degree of countenance, 
A prosecution for high treason was next commenced against Bur-* 
net, and a demand was made that he should be delivered up ; 



* See Dr Flexman^s catalogue of bis works, under the head ^' Tracts, Poli« 
tical^ Polemical, and Miscellaneous.*' 
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which the States evaded, by dedariog that he was naturalized, 
by marrying a Dutch lady. The court of England was then sup-* 
posed to have formed some plan, as they attempted in the case 
of Peyton, of seizing, or perhaps assassinating him, and a reward 
of L.SOOO was offered for the service. Burnet, however, confident 
in the protection of the Prince and States o£ Holland^ answered, 
replied, and retorted* and carried on almost an immediate con- 
troversy with his sovereign, dated from the court of his son-in- 
law. This active politician had a very important share in the Re- 
voluticin, and reaped his reward, by being advanced to the see of 
Salisbury. He died on the 17th of March, 1714-15. 

His writings, theological, political, and polemical, are very nu- 
merous ; but he is most remarkable as an historian. The ** His- 
tory of the Reformation," but more especially that of " His Own 
Times," raises him to a high rank among our English historians. 

Note XXVIIL 

A portly prince f and goodly to the sight, , 

He seem' da son of Anachfor his height j 
Like those whom stature aid to crowns prefer. 
Black-brow' di and bluff, like Homer's Jupiter; 
Broad-back'd, and brawny built, for love's delight, 
A prophet form d to make afimale proselyte. — P. 234. 

The following song» which is preserved in the " State Poems,", 
gives a similar account of Burnet's personal appearance : 

A new Ballad, called the Brawny Bisliop's Complaint, 
To the Tane ot^^Packington's PoutuU 

I. 
When B— t perceived the beautiful dames. 
Who flock'd to the chapel of holy St James, 
On their lovers the kindest looks did bestow. 
And smiled not on him while he beIlow*d below ; 

To the Prmcess he went. 

With pious intent, 
This dangerous ill in the church to prevent : 
*•* O, Madam ! quoth he, our religion is lost. 
If the ladies thus ogle the knighu of the toast. 

II. 
'^ Your highness observes how I labour and sweat. 
Their affections to raise, and new flames to beget ; 
And sure when I preach, all the world will agree. 
That their ears and their eyes should be pointed on me : 

But now I can^t find 

One beauty so kind. 
As my parts to regard, or my presence to mind ; . 
Nay, I scarce have a sight of any one face. 
But those of old Oxford, and ugly Arghisb 
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•* These eorrowiiil mttrons, with heartt fiill of irathy 
Repent for the manUbld stni of theiv youth ; 
The rest with their tattle my harmony spoil ; 
And Bur — ton, An— say, K — gston, and B — le. 

Their minds entertain 

With thoughts so profane, 
*Tl8 a mercy to find that at church they oontun ; 
E^en Hen— >ham*8 shapes their weak fancies entice. 
And rather than me they will ogle the Vice.* 

IV. 

*^ These practices, madam, my preaching disgrace ; 
Shall laymen enjoy the just rights of my place ? 
Then all may lament my condition for hard. 
To thresh in the pulpit without a reward. 

Then pray condescend 

Such disorders to end, 
And from the ripe vineyards such labourers send ; 
Or build up the seats, that the beauties may see 
The face ot no brawny pretender but me.'*-— 

V. 

The Princess, by rude importunities pressM, 
Though she laughM at his reasons, aUow*d his request ; 
And now Britain's nymphs, in Protestant reign. 
Are lock'd up at prayers like the virgins in Spain : 

And all are undone, 

As sure as a gun, 
Whenever a woman is kept like a nun. 
If any kind man from bondage will save her. 
The lass, in gratitude, grants him the favour* 

The jest of his being " a prophet, formed to make a female 
proselyte," was more cutting, as he had just acquired a right of 
naturalization in Holland, by marrying Mrs Mary Scott, a Dutch 
lady, but of Scottish extraction, being descended of the noble 
house of Baccleuch. 

Note XXIX. 

The hero and the tyrant change their stylCf 

By the same measure that they frown or «iitfe.— P. 235. 

It must be owned, that, with all Bishop Burnet's good quali- 
ties, there are particulars in his history which give colour for this 
accusation. His opinions were often hastily adopted, and of 
course sometimes awkwardly retracted, and his patrons were fre- 
quently changed. Thus, he vindicated the legality of divorce for 



* Mr B— ty, vice<hamberlain. 
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barrenness on the part of the wife, and even that of polygamy^ in 
his resolution of two important cases of conscience. These were 
intended to pave the way for Charles divorcing his barren wife 
Catherine, or marrying another ; and so raising a family of his 
own to succeed him^ instead of the Duke o£ York. These opi« 
nions he formally retracted. Notwithstanding his zeal for liberty, 
his first work is said by Swifl to have been written in defence of 
arbitrary power. Above all^ his great intimacy with the Dukes 
of Hamilton and Lauderdale, the King and the Duke of York, 
the Pope and the Prince of Orange ; in short, his having the ad- 
dress to attach himself, for a time, to almost every leading cha« 
racter, whom he had an opportunity of approaching, gives us 
room to suspect, that if Burnet did not change his opinions, he 
had at least the art of disguising such as could not be accom- 
modated to those of his immediate patron. When the king de- 
manded that Burnet should be delivered up by the States, he 
threatened, in return, to justify himself, by giving an account of 
the share he had in affairs for twenty years past ; in which he in- 
timated, he might be driven to. mention some particulars, which 
would displease the king. This threat, as he had enjoyed a con- 
siderable share of his confidence when Duke of York, may seem, 
in some degree, to justify Dryden's heavy charge against him, of 
availing. himself of past confidence to criminate former patrons. 
It is remarkable also, that even while he was in the secret of all 
the intrigues of the Revolution, and must have considered it as, 9 
near attempt, he continued to assert the doctrine of passive obe- 
dience ; and in his fetter to Middleton, in vindication of his con- 
duct against the charge of high treason, there is an affectation of 
excessive loyalty to the reigning monarch. Against these instan- 
ces of ^dissimulation, forced upon him perhaps by circumstances, 
but still unworthy and degrading, we may oppose many others, 
in which, when his principles and interest were placed at issue, 
he refused to serv^ the latter at the expence of the former. 

Note XXX. 

His praise of Joes is venomously nice ; 

So touch* dy it turns a virtue to a vice.-^V. 235. 

This applies to the sketches of characters introduced by Bur- 
net 4n his controversial tracts. But long after the perioa when 
Dryden wrote, the publication of the History of his Own Times 
confirmed, to a certain extent, the censure here imposed. It is a 
•general and just objection to the bishop's historical characters, 
that they are drawn up with too much severity, and that the keen- 
ness of party has induced him, in many cases, to impose upon the 
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reader a caricature for a resemblance* Yet there appears to have 
been perfect good faith uppQ his owa part ; so that we may safely 
acquit him of any intentioa to eicaggerate the faults^ or omeeal 
the virtues, of his political enemies. He seems himself to have 
been conscious of a disposition to look upon the dark side of hu-p 
manity. ** I find/' says he, *' that the Ipng experience I have had 
of the basenesSf the paalice, and the falsehood of mankind^ has in- 
clined me to be apt to think generally the worst of men, and of 
parties." Burnet therefore candidly puts the reader upon his 
guard against this predominant foible^ and expressly warns him 
to receive what he advances with some grains of allowance. 
. But whatever was Burnet's private opinion of the conduct of 
Qthers> ^nd however much bo might be misled by pr^udice ia 
drawing their characters, it should not be forgotten, that, in the 
moments of triumph which succeeded the devolution, he not 
only resisted every temptation to revenge for personal injuries, 
but employed all his influence to recommend mild and concilia- 
ting conduct to the successful party. Some, who had «ufiered 
under the severity of James's reign, were extremely indignant at 
what seemed to them to argae too much feeling for thek discom« 
fited adversaries* and too little sympathy with their own pa&t dis- 
tresses* Samuel Johnson, in particular, reprobates the Scottish 
bishop's exhortations to forgiveness and forgetfuln^s of injuries. 
<* And, besides, we have Scotch doctors, to teiu^h us the art of 
fbrgetfulness. Pray you have gude memories, gude memories ; 
4o not remember bad things, (meaning the murders and pppres« 
sions of the last reigns,) but keep your memories £or guck things, 
have gude memories." To this mimicry of the bishop's dialect^ 
in which, however^ he seems to have conveyed most wholeisome 
and sound couucil, Johnson adds> that^ during the sittlvgof King 
William's flrst parliament, while his complaints were before theoif 
the bishop sent to him his advice, " Not to name pecspnis." ^ I 
gave/' says he, ^* an English reply to this message ; * Let him oaiod 
his business, I will mind mine.' His bookseller, Mr Chiswell, by 
whom I had the message, seemed loth to carry him that blunt 
answer. Oh ! said I, be has got the title of a Lord lately, i must 
qualify my answer c ' Let him please to mind his own business, I 
will mind mine."-!-This was very natural for one smarting under 
sufferings, who complains, that '^ while a certain tmveUer," meau<f 
juag Burnetj '^ was making his court to the cardinals at Rome, he 
got such an almanack in his bones^ (from scourging,) as to incar 
pacitate him from learning this Scotch trick of a^tM^« memory."^ 



• Nates on the Phoeiiix Pastoral Letter, JdknsOrCi Works, pp. SIT, 318. 
VOL. X. S 
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But it is the very character of moderate councik to be disgust- 
ing to those who have been hurried beyond their patience by 
oppression ; and Johnson's testimony* though given with a con- 
trary view^ is highly honourable to the bishop's prudence. 

Note XXXL 

Bid hCt uncaltdy hU patron to corUroul, 
Divulged the secret whispers of his soulg 
Stooajorth the accusing Satan of his crimes^ 
And offisf'd to the Moloch of the times.-^P. 235. 

In I675f the House of Commons being resolved to assail the 
Duke of Lauderdale, and knowing; that Burnet, in whom he had 
once reposed much confidence, could bear witness to some dan- 
gerous designs and expressions, appointed the doctor to attend 
* and be examined. His own account of this delicate tnmsactibii 
is as follows: 

<* In April 1675, a session of parliament was held, as prepara- 
tonr to one that was designed next winter, in which money was 
to be asked ; but none was now asked, it being only called to heal 
all breaches* and to beget a good understanding between the king 
and his people. The House of Commons fell upon Duke Lauder- 
dale ; and those who knew what had passed between him and me^ 
kioved, that I should be examined before a committee. I was 
brought before them. I told them how I had been commanded 
out of town ; but though that was illegal, yet since it had been 
let fall, it was not insisted on. I was next examined concerning 
his design of armins the Irish Papists. I said, I, as well as others, 
had heard him say, he wished the Presbyterians in Scotland would 
rebel, that he might bring over the Irish Papists to cut their 
throats. I was next examined concerning the design of bringing 
a Scottish army into England. I desired to be excused, as to 
what had passed in private discourse; to which I thought I was not 
bound to answer* unless it were high treason. They pressed me 
long, and I would give them no other answer ; so 'they all con- 
cluded, that I knew great matters ; and reported this specially to . 
the House. Upon tnat I was sent for, and brought before the 
House. I stood upon it as I had done at the committee, that t 
was not bound to answer ; that nothing had passed that was high 
treason ; and as to all other things, I did not think myself bound 
to discover them. I said farther, I knew the Duke Lauderdale 
was apt to say things io a heat, which he did not intend to do ; 
and, since he had used nayself so ill, I thought myself the more 
obliged not to say any thing that looked like revehge, for what I 
had met with from him. I was brougl^t four tiqaes to ^e bar ; 
at last I was told, the House thought they had a right to ei^ipine 
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into every thing t^at concerned the safety of the nation^ as well 
as into matters of treason ; and they looked on roe. as boand tp 
satisfy them, otherwise they would make me feel the weight of, 
their heavy displeasure^as one that concealed what they thought 
'Was necessary to be known . Upon this I yi^ded, and gave an 
account of tlie discourse formerly mentioned. They laid great 
weight on this, and renewed their address against Duke Lauder- 
dale. 

^' I was much blamed £br what I had done. . Some, to make it 
look the worse, added, that I had been his chaplain, w)iich was 
ffilse ; and that I had been much obliged to him, though I had 
^ever received any real obligation from him, but had done him 
great services, for which I had been very unworthily requited : 
Yet the thing had an ill appearance, as the disclosing of what had 
passed in confidence; though I make it .a great qu^tion, ho«r far 
eiEen that ought to bind a man when the designs are' very wicked» 
and the person continued still in the ^ame post and capacity of 
executing them. I have told the matter as it viras^ and must leave 
myself to the censure <^ the reader. My love to my country, and 
my private friendship, carried me, perhaps, too far ; especially 
'^ since I had declared much against cler^men's meddling? iq secu- 
lar affairs, and yet had run myself so deep in them.^'-rrHUtori/ of 
his Own Times, Vol. I. p. 375. 

The discourse to which Burnet refers, was of the fql^wiag fiaor 
gerous tendency, and took place in September 167S. 

'^ Duke. If the king should need an army from Scotland, tp 
tame those in England, might the Scots be depended upon ? 

^< Burttet. Certainly not. The commons in the southern part^ 
are all Presbyterians. The nobility thought they, had been ill 
used, were generally discontented* and only waited for an oppor- 
tunity to shew it. 

*' Duke^ I am of another mind. The hope of the spoil of Eng- 
land will bring them all in. 

*^ Burnet. The king is ruined tf he trusts to that ; for even in- 
different perspns, who might otherwise have been ready enough 
to push their foiftunes without any anxious enquiries into the 
grounds they went upon, will n<M; now trust the king, since he 
has so lately said, he would stick to his declaration,* and yet has 
so soon given it up. 

** Duke. Hinc Ulas lacrymiB* The kipg was forsaken. in that 
matter, and none sticks to him but Lord Clifford and myself/'— r 
Ralph, ivitk the jfuthorities he quotes, Vol. I. p. 275. 

James II. afterwards revived the plan of maintaining a Scot- 
tish standing army, to bridle his English subjects. 



f The Declaration of Indulgence. See Vol IX. p. 447. 
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Note XXXIL 
And runs an Indian muck at aO he meels^'^V, 235. 

To run a muck, is a phrase derived from a practice of the Ma- 
lays. When one of this nation has lost his whole substance by 
gaming, or sustained any other ^eat and insupportable calamity, 
he intoxicates himself with opmm ; and, having disheveiJed lus 
hair, rushes into the streets, crying Amocco, or KiU, and stabbing 
every one whom he meets with his creeze^ until he is cut down, 
or shot^ hke a mad dog. 

Note XXXIIL 
Such foa$, and is, the Captain of the Test.— P. 236. 

Burnet may have been thus denominated^ from having written 
the following pamphlets, in the controversy respecting the Test, 
against Parker, the apostate bishop of Oxford :.-* 

** An Enouiry into the Reasons for Abrc^ting the Test impo« 
sed on all Members of Parliament, offered by Dr Samuel Parker, 
Bishop of Oxford." 

" A Second Part of the Enquiry into the Reasons offered by 
Doctor Samuel Parker, Bishop of Oxford, for Abrogating the 
Test ; or an Answer to his plea for Transubstantiation, and for 
Acquitting the Church of Rome of Idolatry." 

^* A Continuation of the Second part of the Enouiry into the 
Reasons offered by Dr Samuel Parker, Bishop of Oxford^ for 
Abrogating the Test relating to the Idolatry of the Church of 
Rome." 

These two last pamphlets were afterwards thrown together in 
^ne tract, entitled, ** A Discourse concerning Transubstantiation 
and Idolatry, being an Answer to the Bishop of Oxford's plea re- 
lating to these two points." 

Burnet himself admits, that his papers, in this controversy with 
Parker, were written with an acrimony of style which nothing but 
auch a time and such a man could excuse. His papers were so 
bitter, that nobody durst offer them to the Bishop of Oxford, till 
the king himself sent them to him, in hopes to stimulate him to 
an answer. 

Several of these pieces seem to have been published after ^'The 
Hind and the Panther ; ** but it must have been generally known 
at the time, that Burnet had placed himself in the front of this 
controversy. 

And much the Buzzard in their cause did stir. 
Though naming not the patron, to infer, 
With all rcsjfect, he was s gross idolater. 
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The pdssage twrtioilarly referred to in thefie lines occurs in a 
tnutt, entitled^ '' Reasons against repealing the Act of Parliament, 
conceriMBg the Test/' which is the first of six papers published 
Iff Dr Burnet when in Holland, and reprinted at London in I689r 
His words are these : 

'^ IX. I am told some think.it rery indecent to have a test for 
our parliaments, in which the king's religidn is accused of idoJa-* 
try ; but if this reason is good in thid particixlar^ it wUl be full as 
good against several of the articles of our chivch^ and many of 
the homilies. If the church and religion of this nation, is so formed 
by law^ that the kihg's religion is declluredover £(nd cfver again to 
be idolatrous^ what help is there fo^ it ? It is iio other than it was 
wh^ his majesty wa^ crowned^ and swore to iaaintain our laws* 

'^ I hope none will be wanting in all possible Respect to his sa* 
cred person ; and as we ought to be infinitely sorry to find him 
engaged in a religion which we must believe idolatrous^ so we are 
far from the i|l manners of k'e.floc^ing on his person^ or calling him 
an idolater : for as every man that reports a lie, is not for that 
to be called a liar j i^o that^ though th^ ordering the ifitention, 
and the prejudice of a mis^persaasion^ are such abatements, that 
we will not rtohly take on as to call every man of the church of 
Rome an idolater ; yet, on the dlher hand, we can never lay down 
our charge agahist the church of Rome as guilty of idolatry, un- 
less ^t the saime tilne we part with our religion." 

We cannot suppose that Burnet was insensible to the poignancy 
of Dryden's satire ; for, although he attempts to treat the poem 
with contempt, in the defence of his " Reflections of Varillas' 
History," his coarse and virulent character of the poet plainly, 
shews his inward feelings. *' I have been informed from England, 
that a gentleman, who is known both for poetry and other things, 
had spent three months in translating M . Varillas s History ; but 
that, as soon as my Reflections appeared, he discontinued his la- 
bour, finding the credit of his author was gone. Now, if he thinks 
it is recovered by his Answer, he will perhaps go on with his trans- 
lation ; and this may be, for aught I know, as good an entertain- 
ment for him as the conversation that he had set on between the 
Hinds and Panthers, and all the rest of animals, for whom M. 
Varillas may serve well enough for an author : and this history 
and that poem are such extraordinary things of their kind, that 
it will be but suitable to see the author of the worst poem, be- 
come likewise the translator of the worst history, that the age has 
produced. If his grace and his wit improve both proportionably, 
he wil! hardly find that he has gained much by the change he has 
made, from having no religion to choose one of the worst. It is 
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trne, he had something to sink from, in matter of wit ; but as for 
his morals, it is scarce possible for him to grow a worse man than 
he was. He has lately wreaked his malice on me for spoiling his 
three months* labour ; but in it he has done me all the honour 
that any man can receive from him^ which is to be railed at by 
bim; If I had ill nature enough to prompt me to wish a ver^ 
bad wish for him, it should be, that he would go on and finish his 
translaiion. By that it will appear, whether the English nation, 
which is the most competent judge in this matter, has^ upon the 
seeing our debate, pronounced in M • Varillas's favour, or in mine. 
It is true, Mr D. will suffer a little by it ; but at least it will 
serve to k^ep him in froiA other extravagancies ; and if he ^ains 
little honour by this work, yet he cannot lose so much by it, aa 
he has done by his last employment." 



Note XXXIV. 

7%e^ hng their feUaw^subfects to enthral. 
Their ptUron's promise into question caU, 
And vaitd^ think he meant to make them lords ofalL 

P. 236. 

Part of the controversy which now raged, turned on the pre^ 
cise meaning of the king's promise, to maintain the church of 
England as by law established. The church party insisted, that 
the Declaration of Indulgence was a breach of this promise^ as it 
suspended their legal safeguards, the test and penal laws. The 
advocates for the toleration answered, that the promise was coiw 
ditional^ and depended on the church consenting to the abroga- 
tion of these laws. This was stated by Penn, in his *' Good Ad- 
vice;" to which the following indignant answer is made by a 
champion of the church, perhaps Burnet himself: 

'< And if there be no oUier way of giving the king an opportu- 
nity of keeping his word with the church of England, in preser- 
ving her, and maintaining our religion, but the repealing of the 
penal and test laws, as he intimates unto us^ (Good Advice, p. 50,) 
we have not found the royal faith so sacred and inviolable in oth^r 
instances, as to rob ourselves of a legal defence and protection, 
for to depend upon the precarious one of a bare promise, which 
his g:hostiy fathers, whensoever they find it convenient, will tell 
him it was unlawful to make, and which he can have a dispensa- 
tion for the breaking of, at what time he pleaseth. Nor do we 
remember, that when he pledged his faith unto us, in so many 
promises, that the parting with our laws was declared to be the 
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condition upon which he made, and undertook to perform them. 
Neither can any have the confidence to allege it, without having 
recourse to the Papal doctrine of mental reservation, which be- 
ing one of the principles of that order, under whose conduct he 
is^ makes' us justly «raid to rely upon his word without further 
security. However, we do hereby see, with what little sincerity 
Mr Penn writes ; and what small regard he hath to his majesty's 
•honour, when he tells the church of England, that if she please, 
and like the terms of giving up the penal and test laws against 
Papists, that then the king will perform his word with her; (Good 
Advice, p. 17.) but that otherwise^ it is she who breaks with him, 
and not he wiUi her." — (Ibid, p. 44.) 

Note XXXV. 

Then, all maturely weighed, pronounced a doom 
Of sacred strength for every age to come. 
By this the Doves their wealth and state possess, 
No rights infringed, hut licence to oppress— ^F, 237. 

The declaration for liberty of conscience was a strange and in- 
cone^ruousy as well as most impolitic performance. It set out with 
declaring, that although the king heartily wished that all his sub- 
jects were members ofthe Cathouc church, (which they returned, 
by heartily wishing that he were a Protestant,) yet he abhorred 
all idea of constraining conscience ; and therefore, making no 
doubt of the concurrence of Parliament^ declared, 1. That he 
would protect and maintain the bishops, &c. of the church of 
England, as by law established, in the free exercise of their reli- 
gion, and quiet enjoyment of their possessions. 2. That all exe- 
cution of penal laws against non-conformists be suspended. S. 
That all his majesty's subjects should be at liberty to serve God 
after their own way, in public and private, so nothing was preach, 
ed against the royal authority. 4. That the oaths of supremacy 
and allegiance, and the tests made in the 25th and SGth years of 
Charles II.« be discontinued. 5. That all non-conformists be par- 
doned for former offences against the penal laws and test. 6. That 
abbey and church lands be assured to the possessors. 

Such were the contents of this memorable Declaration, in which 
a bigotted purpose was cloaked under professions ofthe highest 
liberality ; and prevarication and falsehood were rendered more 
disgusting, by being mingled with very unseasonable truth. 
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Note XXXVL 

Concluding toeU vntMn his Mnsly breast. 
His Jowls of nature too unjustly were opprest ; 
He therefore makes all birds, of every sect. 
Free ofhisfarm.^V. 237. 

When the king had irreconcileably quarrelled with the church, 
he began to affect a great favour for the dissenters ; and^ as has 
beenof^en hinted^ endeavoured to represent the measure Of Univer- 
sal toleration to be intended as much for the benefit of the Pro- 
testant dissenters as of the Catholics. He dweH upon the rigouf 
of the church courts, and directed an inquiry to be made into all 
the vexatious suits which had been instituted against the dissen- 
tersj and the compositions which had been exacted from them^ 
under pretence of enforcing the laws. In short, Burnet assures 
us^ that the rojal bed-chamber and drawing-room wer« as full 
of stories to the prejudice of the clergy, as they used formerly 
to abound with declamations against the fanatics. 

Note XXXVIL 

^Tis said, the Doves repented, though too late. 
Become the smiths of their own fomish fate ; 
Nor did their owner hasten ihetr ill hour, 
Buty sunk in credit, they decreased in power ; 
Like snows in warmth that mildly pass away. 
Dissolving in the silence of decay — P. 238. 

In tbe preceding lines* the poet bad intimated the increase of 
trade and wealth ; an effisct of toleration, much dwelt upon in 
James's proclamation for liberty of conscience^ and, indeed, the 
ostensible cause of its being issued. But Dryden, as every one 
else, further augured from the Declaration of Indulgence, under 
the circumstances of the time, the speedy downfall ^the church 
of England, though he is willing to spare the king the odium of 
hastening what he represents as the natural consequence of her 
own ambition and intolerance. A writer of his party is less seru^ 
pulous in expressing the king's intentions : " So, on the whole 
matter, the loyal church of England must either cblioge her old 
principles of loyalty, and take example by her Catholic neigh-r 
hours, how to behave herself towards a prince who is not of her 
persuasion, or she must give his majesty leave not to nourish a 
snake in his own bosom, but rather to withdraw his royal protec- 
tion, which was promised on account of her constant fidelity : 
For it is an approved axiom in philosophy, Cessante causa, tollitur 
effectus; and we have a common saying of our own, No longer 
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|yi|ie, no longer dance. And now let us leave tlie holy mother 
church at hberty to eoiisult what new measures of loyalty she 
' ought to take for her own dear interest, and, for aught I know, 
it maybe worth her serious consideration/' — New Test of the 
Church qf England's Loyalty* 

Note XXXVIli. 

' But each have separate interests of their oven ; 
Tmo Czars are one too many for a throne. 
Nor can the usurper long abstain from food ; 
Already he has tasted Pigeon* s htood^ 
And may he tempted to hts former fare.^-^ . 239/ 

Dryden insinuates the improbability^ that the high and low- 
church party would long continue in union^ since the authority 
assumed by Burnet^ their present advocate, was inconsistent with 
that of Sancroft the primate^ Compton^ Bishop of London, and 
other leaders of the high church party among the clergy. He re- 
sumes the theme of Burnet's alleged disinclination for episcopacy. 
In fact, although his lot cast him into the church of England, the 
Bishop of Sarum^ in many parts of his writings, expresses an un- 
favourable opinion of her clergy, whom in one place he calls 
the most remiss of any in Europe. Even this harsh expression 
IS nothing to the following account of the controversy between 
the clergy and dissenters, as it stands in the MS. of his history ; 
for it is greatly softened in the printed copy. 

'^ Many books came out likewise against the church of Eng- 
land. This alarmed the bishops and clergy much ; so that they 
set up to preach against rebellion, and the late times, in such a 
strain, that it was visible they meant a parallel between these and 
the present time. And this produced at last that heat and rage 
into which the clergy has run so far, that it is like to end very 
fatally. They, on their part, should have shewed more temper, 
and more of the spirit of the gospel ; whereas, for the greatest 
part, they are the worst natured, the fiercest, indiscreetest, and 
most persecuting sort of people that are in the nation. There is a 
sort of them do so aspire to preferment, that there is nothing ^o 
mean and indecent that they will not do to compass it ; and when 
they have got into preferments, they take no care, either of them- 
selves, or of the flocks committed to their charge, but do general- 
ly n eglect their parishes. If they are rich enough, they hire some 
pitiful curate, at as low a price as they can, and turn all over on 
him ; or, if their income will not bear out that, they perform the 
public offices in the slightest manner they can, but take no care 
of their people in the way of private instruction or admonition ; 
and so do nothing to justify the character of pastors or watchmen, 
13 
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that feed the souls of their people^ or watch over them. And 
they allow themselves in many indecent liberties,— K)f going to 
taverns and alehouses, and of railing scurrilously against all that 
differ from them ; and they cherish the {>rofanene88 of their peo- 
ple, if they but come to church, and rail with them agamst the 
dissenters ; and are implacably set on the ruin of all uiat sepa- 
rate from them, if the course of their lives were otherwise ever 
so good and unblameable. In a wordy many of them are a re- 

E roach to Christianity and to their profession ; and are now, per- 
aps, one of the most corrupt bodies of men in the natioo."— 
Somers" Tracts^ p. 116. 
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BRITANNIA REDIVIVA: 

A POEM 



ON 



THE BIRTH OF THE PRINCE, 
(bokn on the 10th jitnb, 1688.) 



JDi pairU indigeUi, et Romule, Fesiaque mater, 
Qfue Tuioim Tyberim'et Ronuaia ptuatia servos, 
Hunc saUem everso fuerum succurrere mbcIo 
Ne prohibete ! stUisJampridem sanguine nostra 
Laomedontees hiimus perjuria Trojw* 

ViRa. Georg. 1. 
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Th9 remark^Ie incident, which gptye rise to the following 
poeoii was hailed by the Catholics with the most unbounded joy. 
That party> whose transient prosperity depended upon the decli* 
ning life pf Jan^es IL9 could hardly enjoy their present power, 
^mbi^tered as it i^ras by the reflection^ that it must end wiUi the 
reign of the king juid the succession pf the Princess of Orange. 
Many circumstances seemed to render the hopes of the king ha- 
ving a male b(sir of his body extremely precarioi^s. His system 
was said to have been injured by early dissipation, and he waa 
now ^vanced in life. The queen, also, had been in a bad state 
of health ; had lost all her children soon after they were born ; 
and had now^ for several years, ceased to have any. Amidst 
these discouraging considerations^ the queen*s pregnancy was 
announced in 1687 ; and even before his birth, addressers and 
panegyrists in verse hailed the future prince, as a pledge for the 
niaintenance of liberty of conscience, and the security of the 
royal line.* 

But the Catholics were so transported with this unexpected 
happiness, that diey could not refrain from spreading an hundred 
follies, tendinjg to connect the queen's pregnancy with the effi- 
cacy of ti)e lung's faith* Some said, that the queen's conception 
took place at the very time when her mother made a vow to the 
Lady of Loretto, that her daughter might by her means have a 
8on : Others attributed it to the queen's personal influence with 
Saint Xavier : Others to the intercessions of the Jesuits, among 



^ TfataddnflMBofthftgHad juries of. ducountifli of HoMDoutb, Staflbid, 
Glooester, Yorkshire, &c. &c., all pressed forward upon this occasion, and are 
all positiTetliat ibeldeiBed hope of tht queen's womb must Mocasaiily prove a 
son, since the hing seansd tehawe vssy little oocation lor ine<e daughters. Ed- 
nond Amak^ is of the same o|iinion, io his poem humbly, dedicated to ihe 
Queen, on occasion of her majesty's happy conception. 
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wbpn^ the kiog had enrolled himself: AU ascribed so happy and 
unhoped an event to something more than mere natural causes^ 
and ventured to presage, that die joyful fruit of the queen's cpn- 
ceptlon would prove a son, since otherwiset it was said^ 6o4 
would have done his work by halves.* It is dangerous for a re- 
ligious sect tp crjr> A miracle ! for it is always echoed by their 
adversaries, shouting out, An imposture! The same drcumstance^ 
^hich induced the Catholics to believe that this happy event wa^ 
.owing to a peculiar divine interposition, led the nation to ascribe 
30 unexpected an^ opportune an occurrence to apttfiice and impo- 
sition ; and tbey were prepared to pronounce a birth spurious, 
which their adversaries had incautiously pushed to the verge or 
miraculous. 

On the 10th of June, 1688, the prince was bom, under dlrcam- 
stances which oug^t to have removed all suspicion oi imposture. 
But these suspicions were too deeply rooted in party pre|udices 
and fears; and it became a distinguishing mark of* a' true Pfefo* 
iestant, to hold for spurious the btrth of a prikice, which took 
place in the presence of more people than u either consistent 
with custom or decency. 

In the mean while, public rejoicings, of the most splendid 
kind, were solemnized at home iand abroad ;f and the poets 
flocked with their addresses of congratulation! on the birth of 



« *^ That whidi does ujb most liann with the lords and great men, is th« i^ 
prehension of a heretic successor : For as a lord told me lately, assure me of a 
Catholic successor, an'd I assure you' I and my family will be so too. To this pur- 
pose the Queen^s happy ddivery wfll be ofrery great moment Our Eealous Ca- 
tholics do already lay two to one that it will be a prinoab God does nothing by 
halres, and erery day masses are said upon thk very ocaimoiu**—LetUrfrom Fa^ 
Vier Petre to Father La Chaise. This letter is a forgery, but it distinctly expresses 
the hopes and apprehensions of both parties. 

•f The most remarkable we^ celebrated at the Hague, by the Marquis of Ab- 
bevule, his majesty's ainbassadw there. On one side of a triumphal arch were 
the figures of Truth and Justice, with this inscdption : Veriiat etJuiiUkifuku 
menimn ihrqin Pafrie et ert^tU me} : On the other side w^re Religion and Liberty 
embracing, ^ith this motto, ReRgio et Libertas amplexatm eranU On the portico 
was painted the conquest of the dragon' by St George, and the ddivery of St 
Margsjfet, explained to alhide to the liber^ of conscience procured by James's 
abolition of the test and penal laws. These decorations, remarkable for their im- 
port, and the place in which they were exUbited, were aocompanied with the dis- 
charge of fire-works, and other puUic rejoicings. There are particular accounts 
of the splendid tcrjoidngs at Ratisbon and FteiSy &c. && in Uie Gazettes of the 
period. 

• j: As for example, the poets of Isis, in a collection called *f Strttut NJataMm 
i« CeUisiinmin princtpeni^^JOximi ; B Theatro ShedonitMO, IfiSS." Consisting 
of Latin, Gredc» A^abky and Turkish^ pastoral^ hemic, and lyrical pScees, on thia 
happy topic . .^ 
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a Prince of Wales, who was doomed shortly to be distiaguished 
through the English dominions by the ignominious appelJatioa 
of Pretender, and abroad, by the dfubious title of Chevalier de St 
George. It was peculiarly the part of our author, as poet^lau- 
reat} and a good Catholic^ to solemnize an event of so much im** 
portance to the king, and those of his religion, and to bear down, 
if possible, the popidar prejudice by the exertion of his poetical 
powers. " Britannia Rediviva" was written, nine days after the 
^ent celebrated, and published accordingly. It is licensed on 
the 19th of June. 

In this poem, our author assumes the tone and feeling which we 
have desmbed as general among the Catholics, upon this happy 
and unexpected event. It is less an address of congratulation 
than a solemn devotional hymn ; and/ even considereii as such, 
abounds with expressions of awfid gratitude, rather for a mira- 
culous interposition of heaven and the blessed saints, than for a 
blessing conferred through the Ordinary course of nature. Dry- 
den, who knew how to assume every style that fitted the occasion, 
writes here in the character of a devout and grateful Catholic, 
with much of the unction which marks the hymns of the Roman 
church. In English poetry, we have hardly another example of 
the pecuh'ar tone which die invocation of saints, and an enthu- 
siastic fiuth in the mystic doctrines of the Catholic faith, can give 
to poetry. To me, I confess, that communion seems to offer the 
same facilities to the poet» which it has been long famous for a^ 
fording to the painter ; and the " Britannia Rediviva," while it 
celebrates the mystic influence of the sacred festivals of the Pa^ 
raclete and the Trinity, and introduces the warlike forms of St 
Michael and St George, has often reminded me of one of the an- 
cient altar-pieces» which it is impossible to regard without reve- 
rence, though presenting miracles which never happened, or saints 
who never existed. These subordinate divinities are something 
upon which the imagination, dazzled and overwhelmed by the 
contemplation of a single Omnipotent Being, can fairly rest and 
expand itself. They approach nearer to humanity and to com- 
prehension ; yet are sufficiently removed from both, to have the 



T)^ following poems are in the Luttrell Collection : 

*• Voiumpro Prktcipe, 

** To the King, upon the Qttem*s being deliveied of a Son ; by John Baber, 
Esq. 

' *^ To the King, on ditto ; by William Niven, late master of the marie school 
of Inverness, in Soothuid." Sately the very uUitna Thuk oi ^poeiiy, 

^* A Congratulatory Poem on ditto, by Mrs Behn. 

t^ A Pindari^ue Ode on ditto, by Calib Calle." 
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fuU effect of sublime obscurity* Dryden has undoubtedly reaped 
considerable advantage from religion in the present poem. It 
inust^ however^ be owned^ that the effect of these passages is 
ioauch injured by the frequent allusion to the deities of classical 
mythology; and that Dryden has ranked the gods and goddesses 
of antieat Rome with the saints of h^ mo&rn churchy in th« 
same indiscriminate order in which they are classed in the Pan* 
theon. We have the Giants' War immediately pref^eding the 
miracle wrought on the Shunamjte's son ; and the serpents of the 
infant Hercules are classed in the very sentence with the dragons 
4>f the ApocaljTse. On one occasion he has stopped yet lower, 
and condescended to pun upon the child's being Doro on Trinity 
/Sunday^ as promising at least a trine of infant princes* 

Stilly however^ the strain of the poem is^ upon the wholei grave 
and exalted. Besides the generd tone^if *' Brilaonia Rediviva/' 
there are many passages in it deserving the reader's attentioot 
The address to the queen, beginning* '^ But yout propitious 
queen^" has all the smoothness with which Dryden could vary 
the masculine character of his general poetry» when he addressed 
the female sex> and forms a marked contlrast to the more mdji^ 
tic tone of the rest of th^ piece. It may indeed be said .of Dry*- 
de'n^ as he himself says of Virgil^ that though he is smooth where 
smoothpess is required, yet he is so far from affecting that general 
.character, that he seems rather to disdain it* 

The original edition of the '< Britannia Rediviva" is in quartOy 
printed, as usual^ for Tonson, with a motto fr<^ the first hopk of 
the Georgics^ which is now restored^ The concluding lines re&r 
to the death of so many Catholics by the perjured evidences ^ 
Oates and Bedlow ; 



• wtisjamprident tangmne nosiro 



Laomedofttece luimus jperjuria Trajce, 

The word perjuna^ as well as Puerunif in the preceding pas* 
sage, are marked by a difference of type ; a mode of soliciting 
. the attention of the reader to a pointed remark or inuendo, which 
was first used in Charles II/s time^ and seems to have been intro^ 
-duced by L'Estrange^ who carried it to a most extravagant de? 
^ree^ chequering his Observators with all manner of characters^ 
irom the Roman to the Anglo-Sa:;:on* 
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Oua vow$ are heard betimes, and heaven t^keg cw^ 
To grant, before we can conclude the prayer ; 
Preventing angels met it half the way. 
And sent us back to praise, who came to pray. 

Just on the day, when the high-mounted 8uu 
Did farthest in its northern progress run, • 
He bended forward, and even stretch'd the sphere 
Beyond the limits, of the lengthen'd year. 
To view a brighter sun in Britain born ; 
That was the business of his longest mpm ; 
The glorious object seen, 'twas time to turn* 

Departing spring could only stay to shed 
Her gloomy beauties on the genial bed. 
But lefl the manly summer in her stead. 
With timely fruit the longing land to cheer. 
And to Ailiil the promise of we year. 
Betwixt two seasons comes the auspicious heir. 
This age to blossom, and the next to bear. 



* The 10th of June. 
VOL. X. T 



} 
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Last solemn Sabbath * saw the church attend* 
The Paraclete in fiery pomp descend ; 
But when his wonderous octave f roll'd again, 
He brought a royal infant in his train. 
So great a blessing to so good a king. 
None but the Eternal Comforter could bring. 

Or did the mighty Trinity conspire, 
As once in council to create our sire ? 
It seems ac; if they sejit the new-born guest. 
To wait on the procession of their feast ; 
And on their sacred anniverse decreed 
To stamp their image on the promised seed. 
Three realms united, and on one bestow'd. 
An emblem of their mystic -union showed ; 
The Mighty Trine the triple empire shared. 
As every person would have one to giiard. 

Hail, son of prayers ! by holy violence < 

Drawn down from heaven ; t but long be banish'id 

thence. 
And late to thy paternal skies retire ! 
To mend our crimes, whole ages would require; 
To change the inveterate habit of our sins. 
And finish what thy godlike sire begins* 
Kind heaven, to make us Englishmen again. 
No less can give us than a patriarch's reign. 

The sacred cradle to your charge receive. 
Ye seraphs, and by turns the guard relieve ; 
Thy fatner's angel, and thy father join. 
To keep possession, iand secure the line : 
But long defer the honours of thy fate ; 
Great may they be like his, like his be late. 
That James this running century may view. 
And give this son an auspice to the new. 

♦ Whitsunday. 

t Trinity Sunday, th^ Octave of Whitsunday. 

t Note 1. 
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Our wants exact at least that moderate stay ; ^ 
For, see the dragon * winged on his way, L 

.To watch the travail, t and devour the prey. J 
Or, if allusions may not rise so high, 1 

ThuJs, when Alcides raised his infant cry, r 

The snakes besieged his young divinity ; ^ 

But vainly with their forked tongues they threat^ 
For opposition makes a hero great. 
To needful succour all the good will run, 
And Jove assert the godhead of his son. 

O, still repining at your present state, 
Grudging yourselves the benefitis of fate ; 
Look up, and read in characters of light 
A blessing sent you in your own despite ! 
The manna falls, yet that celestial bread, • ; 
, Like Jews, you munch, and murmur while you fe^fl. 
May not your fortune be, like theirs, exiled, 
Yet forty years to wander in the wild I - 
Or, if it' be, may Moses live at least, 
To lead you to the verge of promised rest ! 

Though poets are not prophets, to forektiow 
Whatplants will take the blight,and what will grow. 
By tracing heaven, his footsteps may be found ; 
Behold, how awfully he walks the round ! 
God is abroad, and, wondrous in his ways. 
The rise of empires, and their fall, surveys ; 
More, might I say, than with an usual eye, ") 
He sees his bleeding church in ruins lie, > 

Aijd hears the souls of saints beneath his altar cry. j 



* Alluding only to the commonwealth party here, and in o^qr 
parts of the poem. Drydek. — See Note II. 
^ Rev. xii. V. 4. 
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/ Already has he lifted Kgh the sign, ^^ 

\ Which <3X)wn'd the conquering arms of Constan- j 
^ tine,* 

The moon f grows pale at that presaging sight, 
And half her train o€ stars have lost their light 

Behold another Sylvester, t to bless 
The sacred standard, and secure success ; 
Large of his treasures, of a soul so grea^ 
As fills €|nd crowds his universal seat. 
Now view at home a second Constantine ; 5 
(The former too wais of the British line,) 
Has not his healing balm your breaches closed, 
Whose esdle many sought, and few opposed ? ^ 
O, did Qot heaven, by its eternal doom. 
Permit those evils, that this good might come? 
60 pianiiest^ that even the moon-eyed sects 
See whom and what this Providence protects, 
Methinks, had we within our minds no more 
Than that one shipwreck on the fatal Ore, || 
That only thought may make us think again. 
What wonders God reserves for such a reign. 
To dream, that chance his preservation wrought. 
Were to think Noah was preserved for nought ; 
Or the surviving eight were not designed 
• To people earth, and to restore their kind. 



• The Cross. 

t The Crescent, which the Turks bear for their arms. Dry- 
DEW. — Note IIL 

X The Pope, in the time of Constantine the Great ; alluding to 
the present Pope. Dbyden. — See Note IV. 

§ King James IL 

IT Bill of Exclusion. 

II The Lemmon Ore, on which the vessel of Kinc James was 
lost in his return from Scotland. The crew perished, and he 
himself escaped with difficulty. — See Vol. IX. p. 401. 
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When humbly cm the royal babe' we gft^e. 
The ttianly lines of a majesrtic &ce 
Give awful joy ; 'tisr pat^ise to look 
On the fair frontispieoe of nature'is book. 
If the first opening p^ge so charms the sijght. 
Think how the unfokbi volume will d^ght \ 

See how the venerable* infant Hes 
In early pomp t how through the mothei^ eyes 
The father's soul, with an undaunted view^ 
Looks Out, and takes our homage as his due ! 
Se€ On his future subjects how he smiles, ' 

Kor meanly flatters, nor with craft beguiles $ 
But with an open fkde, as on his throne, 
Assures our birthrights, and assumes his own. 
Borii in broad day-light, that the ungrateful nmt 
May find no room for a remaining doubt ;t 
Truth, which itself is light, does cUa*kness shun. 
And i;he true eaglet safely dares the sun. 

Fain:]: would the fiends have made a dubious 
birth. 
Loth to confess the godhead clothed in earth ; 
But, sickened after aU their baffled lies. 
To find an heir apparent in the skies^ 
Abandoned to despair, still may they grudge. 
And, owning not the Saviour, prove the jiidge. 

Not great ^neas stood in plainer day, || 
When the dark mantling mist dissolved away ; 



* Venerable hi here used in its original sense, as deserving of 
veneration. Biit the epithet has been so commonly connected 
with old age, that a. modern pofet would hardly veotiure to apply 
it to an in&ntJ 

+ Note V. 

i^ Alluding to the temptation in the wilderness. 

II Bestitit JEneaSf darAjue in luce refidsU, 
Os, humero^que deo iimUis ; namque ipsa Acoram 
CcBsariem nalo ^enetrix, lumenquejuventtB 
Purpureumt ei Teetos oculis affiarat honores, 

^neid. Lib. I. 
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He to the Tynans shew'd fais sudden face. 
Shining with all his goddess mother's grace ; 
For she herself had made his countenance bright, 
Breath'dhonouronhis eyes, and herown purple light. 

If our victorious Edward,* as they say. 
Gave Wales a prince on that propitious day. 
Why may not years revolving with his fate 
Produce his like, but with a longer date ; 
One, who may carry to a distant shore 
The terror that his famed forefather bore ? 
But why should James, or his young hero, stay 
For slight presages of a name or day ? 
We need no Edward's fortune to adorn 
That happy moment when our prince was hom ; 
Qur prince adorns this day, and ages hence 
Shall wish his birth-day for some future prince* 

Great Michael, t prince of all the etherial hosts. 
And whatever inborn saints our Britain boasts ; 
.And thou, the adopted patron:!^ of our isle. 
With cheerful aspects on this infant smile ! 
The. pledge of heaven, which, dropping from above. 
Secures our bliss, and reconciles his love. 

Enough of ills our dire rebellion wrought,^ 
When to the dregs we drank the bitter draught ; 
Then airy atoms did in plagues conspire, \ 

Nor did the avenging angel yet retire, >• 

But purged our still-mcreasing crimes with fire.^ J 
Then peijured plots, || the still impending test,** 
And worse — ^f f but charity conceals the rest. 



* Edward the Black Prince, born on Trinity Sunday. 

t The motto of the poem explained. 

J St George. 

IT 1 he great Civil War. 

§ The Fire of London. 

II The Popish plot. 

** The Test-act. 

tt The death of the JesuitSy executed for the Plot. 
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Here stop the current of the sai^guine flood ; 
Require not» gracious God ! thy martyrs', blood ; 
But let their dying pangs, their living toil. 
Spread a rich harvest through their native soil ; 
A harvest ripening for another reign. 
Of which this royal babe may reap the grain. 

£nough of early paints one womb has ^ve;n^ 
Enough increased the &mi1y of heaven ;• 
Let them for his and our atonement go. 
And, reigning blest above, leave him to rule below. 

Enough already has the year foreslow*d 
His wonted course, the sea has overflowed. 
The meads were floated with a weeping spring, 
And frighten'd birds in woods forgot to sing ; 
The strongJimb'd steed beneath his harness faints. 
And the same shivering sweat his lord attaints.f 
When will the minister of wrath give o'er ? 
Behold him at Araunah's threshing-floor ! 
He stops, and seems to sheathe his flaming brand, 
iPleased with burnt incense from ourDavid's hand;j: 
David has bought the Jebusite's abode. 
And raised an altar to the living God. 

Heaven, to reward him, makes his joys sincere ; 
No future ills nor accidents appear. 
To sully and pollute the sacred infant's year. 
Five months to discord and debate were given ;|| 
He sanctifies the yet remaining seven. 
Sabbath of months ! henceforth in him be blest. 
And prehide to the realm's perpetual rest ! 

Let his baptismal drops for us atone ;§ 
Lustrations for offences not his own : 



* All the queen's former children died in infancy. 

t The year 1688^ big with so many events of importance^ 
commenced very un&vourably with stormy wedther^ and an epi- 
demical distemper among men and cattle. 

X 1 Kings^ cnap. xxxiv. 

H Note VI. 

§ Original sin^ supposed to be washed off by baptisqi. 



} 
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Let conscience, which is interest ill disguised,* 
In the same font be deansed, and all tiie land bap- 
tized. 

Unnamedf as yet ; at least unknown to fame ; 
Is there a strife in heaven about his name. 
Where every famous predecessor vies, 
And makes a Action for it in the skies ? 
Or must it be reserved to thought alone ? 
Such was the sacred Tetragrammaton4 
Things worthy silence must not be reveal'd ; 
Thus the true name of Rome j was kept conceaVd, 
To shun the spells and sorceries of those. 
Who durst her infant majesty oj^ose. 
But when his tender strength in time shall rise 
To dare ill tongues, and fascinating eyes. 
This isle, which hides the little Thunderer's fame. 
Shall be too narrow to contain his name. 
The artillery of heaven shall make him known ; 
Crete || could not hold the god, when Jove was 
grown. 

As Jove's increase,^ who from his brain was bom. 
Whom arms and arts did equally adorn, 
Ifree of the breast was bred, whose milky taste 
Minerva's name to Venus had debased ; 
So this imperial babe rejects the food. 
That mixes monarch's with plebeian blood,** 



• See ^ llTie Hind and the Panther," p. 22*. 

f The prmcse christened, but not auned. 

X Jehovah, or the name of God, unlawful to be pronounced by 
the Jews. Dryoen. 

§ Some authors say, that the true name of Rome was kept a 
secret, ne kostes incanidmentis deot eUeerent* Dryden. 

II Candia, where Jupiter was born and lived secretly* DrydI;k. 
. IT Pallasy or Minerva, said by the poets to have been bred up 
by hand. Dkydek. 

** The prince had no wet nurse. 
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Food that his inbotti courage might controiil. 
Extinguish all the father in his soul. 
And for his Estian race, and Saxon strain, 
Mi^t reproduce some Second Richard's reign. 
Mildness he shares from both his parents' blood ; 
But kings too tame are despicably good. 
Be this the mixture of this regal child. 
By nature manly, but by virtue mild. 

Thus far the furious transport of the news 
Had to prophetic madness fired the muse ; 
Madness ungovernable, uninspired. 
Swift to foretel whatever she desired. 
Was it for me the dark abysa to tread. 
And read the book which angels cannot read ? 
How was I punish'd, when the sudden bl&st* 
The face of heaven, tod our young sun, o*ercast ! 
Fame, the swift ill increasing as she roll'd. 
Disease, despair, and death, at three reprises told. 
At three insulting strides she stalk'd the town. 
And, like contagion, struck the loyal down. 
Down fell the winnow'd wheat; but, mounted high. 
The whirlwind bore the chaff, and hid the sky. 
Here black rebellion shooting from below, 
(As earth's gigantic brood by moments ^ 
And here the sons of God are petrified with 
An apoplex of grief ! so low were driven 
The saints, as hardly to defend their heaven. 

As, when pent vapours run their hollow round. 
Earthquakes, which are convulsions of the ground. 
Break bellowing forth, and no confinement brook. 
Till the third settles what the former shoc^ ; 
Such heavings had our souls, till, slow and late. 
Our life with his retum'd, and faith prevail'd on 
fate. 



* The sudden false report of the prince's death. See Note VII. 
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By prayers the mighty blessing was implored. 
To prayers was granted, and by prayers restored. 

So, ere the Shunamite a son conceived. 
The prophet promised, and the wife believed ; 
A son was sent, the son so much desired. 
But soon upon the mother's knees expired. 
The troubled seer approach'd the mournful door. 
Ban, pray'd, and sent his pastoral staff before. 
Then stretch'd hislimbsupon thechild,andmoum'd. 
Till warmth, and breath, and a new soul retum'd.* 

Thus mercy stretches out her hand, and saves 
Desponding Peter, sinking in the waves. 

As when a sudden storm of hail and rain 
Beats to the ground the yet unbearded grain. 
Think not the hope§ of harvest are destroyed 
On the flat field, and on the naked void ; 
The light, unloaded stem, from tempest freed. 
Will raise the youthful honours of his head ; 
And, soon restored by native vigour, bear 
The timely product of the bounteous year. 
, Nor yet conclude all fiery trials past. 
For heaven will exercise us to the last ; 
Sometimes will check us in our full career. 
With doubtful blessings, and with mingled fear. 
That, still depending on his daily grace. 
His every mercy for an alms may pass ; 
With sparing hands will diet us to good. 
Preventing surfeits of pur pamper'd blood. 
So feeds the mother bird her craving young 
With little morsels, and delays them long. 

True, this last blessing was a royal feast ; 
But Where's the wedding-garment on the guest ? 
Our manners, as religion were a dream. 
Are such as teach the nations to blaspheme. 



2 Kings, chap, iv. 
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In luali we :wallow» snd with pnde we awel|^ 
And injuries with injuries repel ; ^ 
Prompt to revenge, not daring to forgive, 
Our lives unteadi the doctrine we beueve. 
Thus Israel sinn'd, impenitently hard. 
And vainly thought the present ark their guard ;^ 
But when the haughty Philistines appear, ^ 

They fled, abandoned to their foes and fear ; V 
Their God was absent, though his ark was there J 
Ah ! lest our crimes should snatch this pledge away. 
And make our joys the blessings of a day ! 
For we have sinn'd him hence, and that he lives, 
God to his promise, not our practice, gives. 
Our crimes would soon weigh down the guilty scale. 
But James and Mary, and the church prevaoj. 
Nor Amalekf can rout the chosen bands. 
While Hur and Aaron hold up Moses' hands. 

By living well, let us secure his days, 
l^oderate in hopes, and humble in our ways. 
No force tiie free-born spirit can constrain. 
But charity, and great examples gain. 
Forgiveness is our thanks for such a day ; 
'Tis godlike Grod in his own coin to pay. 

But^you, propitious queen, translated here. 
From your mild heaven, to rule our rugged sphere. 
Beyond the sunny walks, and circling year ; 
You, who your native climate have bereft 
Of all the virtues, and the vices left ; 
Whom piety and beauty make their boast. 
Though beautiful is well in pious lost ; 
So lost as star-light is dissolved away, ^ 
And melts into the brightness of the day ; 
Or gold about the royal diadem. 
Lost, to improve the lustre of the gem, — 



* I Samuel, chap. iv. v. 10. 
f Exodus, chap. xvii. v. 8. 



•} 
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What can vre add to your triumphant d^y ? 
Let the great gift the beauteous giver pay ; 
For should oup thanks awake the rising sun^ 
And lengthen^ as his latest shadows run. 
That, though the longest day» would MOHh too 

soon be done. 
Let angels' voices with their harps ooni^pire, 
l^ut keep the auspicious in&nt from the ehour ; 
Late let him sing above, and let us know 
No sweeter music than his cries below. 

Nor can I wish to you, great monarch, moiie 
Than sndi an annual income to your sitore ; 
The day, which gave this unit« did not shine 
for a less omen, than to fOl the trine. 
After a prince^ an admii^l beget ; 
The Royal Sovereign wants an anchor yet. 
Our isle has younger titles still in store^ 1^ 

And when the exhausted land can yield no more, > 
Your line can force them from a foreign shore. ) 

The name of great your martial mind will suit; 
But justice is your darling attribute. 
Of all the Greeks, 'twas but pne hero's due,* 
And, in him, Plutarch prophesied of you. 
A prince's favours but on few can fall. 
But justice is a virtue shared by all. 

Some kings the name of conquerors hav^ assumed. 
Some to be great, some to be gods presumed } 
But boundless power, and arbitrary lust. 
Made tyrants still abhor the name of just ; 
They shunn'd the praise this godlike virtue gives. 
And ft^r'd a title tiiat reproach'd their lives. 

The Power, from which all kings derive their 
state. 
Whom they pretend, at least, to imitate. 



* Ari^ides. See his Life in Platarch. 
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Is equal both to punish and reward ; 

For few would love their God, unless they fear'd. 

Resistless force and immortality 
Make but a lame, imperfect deity ; 
Tempests have force unbounded to destroy, 
And deathless being even the damn'd enjoy ; 
And yet heaven's attributes, both last and first. 
One without life, and one with life accurst ; 
But justice is heaven's self, so strictly he. 
That could it fail, the godhead could not be. 
This virtue is your own ; but life and state 
Are, one t6 fortune subject, one to fate. 
Equal to all, you justly frown or smile ; 
Nor hopes nor fears your steady hand beguile ; 
Yourself out balance hold, the world's our 



aile ; > 
isle. ) 
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NOTES 

ON 

BRITANNIA REDIVIVA- 



Note I* 

HaU, son of prayers! by holy violence 
Drawn down from heaven I P. 29Q. 

We have noticed^ in the introduction, tbat the birth of a Prince 
of Walesy at a time of ouch critical importance to the Catholic 
faith^ was looked upon, by the Papists^ as little less than miracu- 
lous. Some talked of the petition of the Duchess of Modena to 
Our Lady of Loretto ; and Burnet affirms, that, in that famous 
chapel, there is actually a register of the queen's conception, in 
consequence of her mother's vow. But, in th^^ case, the good 
(duchess's intercession must have been posthumous ; for she died 
lipon the 19th July, and the queen's time run from the 6th of 
October, Others ascribed the event to the king's pilgrimage to St 
Winifred's Well ; and others, among whom was the Earl of Mel- 
forf, sufered their zeal to hurr^ them into profanen^ss, and spoke 
of the an^el of the Lord moving the Bath waters, like the Pool 
of Bethsaida, But the Jesuits claimed to their own prayers the 
' principal merit of procuring this blessing, which, indeed, they had 
ventured to prophesy ; for, among other devices which that order 
exhibited to the English ambassador from James to the Pope« 
there was, according to Mr Misson, one of a lily, from whose 
lei^ves distilled qome drops of water, which were once supposed, by 
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naturalitis, to beGome the seed of new lilies : the motto was^JLa- 
chrimor in prolem — " I weep for children." Beneath which was 
the following distich : — 

Pro nat'Uf Jacobe, gemU^Jlot eandide regum ! 

Hot naiura UH #t negei, oHra dabunf. 
For 900^ hit flower of kingi, why melt^ ^hino eye I 
The hq^v^ns shall grant wi^ nature may deny^ 

Note II. 

For, see the dragon winfred on his way^ 

To wcdch the travail^ and devour the prey — ^P» 291. 

" And the dragon stood before the woman, who was ready to 
be delivered^ for to devour her child, as 4soon as it was born.*' — 
Revel, xii. 4. Dryden is at pains> by an original marginal note, 
which^ with otherSi is restored in this edition, to explain that, by 
this allusion here, and in other parts of the poeoi^ he meant, ^' the 
commonwealth's party." The acquittal oi the bishops on the 
17th pf June, two days before, the poem was licensed, must have 
excited a prudential reveren<;e for the church of England in the 
Xnoment of her triumph. The poet fixes upon this commquwealtlik 
party therefore, exclusiyely, the common reports which Had been 
circi^lated during the qmeen's^ pregnancy, and whicli are thus no* 
ticed in the (suppofiti^ous) letter to Father La Chaise : ^' As to 
the queen's being with child, that great concern goes as well as 
we could wish, notwithstanding all the satirical discourses of the 
heretics, who content themselves to vent their poisons in libels, 
which, by night, they disperse in the street, or fix upon the w^lj^. 
There was one lately found upon a pillar of a church, that im- 
ported, that such a day thanks should be given to God for the 
queen's being great with a cushion. If one of these pasquil-ma- 
kers could be discovered, he would but have an ill time on't, and 
should be made to take his last farewell at Tyburn/' 

The usual topics of wit, during the queen's pregnancy, were, 
allusions to a cushion, a tympany, &c. &c. ; and Partridge, the 
Protestant almanack-maker, utters the following predictions : — 
'^ That there was some bawdy project on foot, either about buy^ 
ing, selling, or procuring, a child or children, fur some pious uses.'* 
And, again, '< Some child is to be topped upon the lawful heirs^ 
to cheat them out of their right and estate." — God preserve the 
kingdom of England from invasion ! for about this time I fear it 
in earnest, and keep the Protestants there from being dragooned*'* 

One single circumstance is sufficient to rout all suspicions thus 
carefully infused into the people. . It is well known, and is no* 
ticed in one of L'Estrange's papers at the time, that a similar ou|<; 
pry was raised, during § fqrmer pregnancy of the queen ; bu^ the 
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child proyiog ft femfile, there iva$ no use for piubiog die c(dtw»qy 
apy further upon that (H^c^sicin* . 

Note III. 

Already has he Ufied high the tign^ 

JVhidi cranm'd the conquering arms of Congtaniine ; 

I%e mom grows pale at thai presaging sight. 

And lialfher train of stars have lost their Ught.^?. 292. 

The public exercise of the Catholic religion i^ England i8 com- 
pared to the n)iraci^1ou$ display of the cross, with the niotto» In 
hoc signo vinces ; which is said to have appeared to Constantino 
on the eve of his great victory. 

The war against the Turks, which was now raping in Hungary, 
aeems to have occupied much of James's attention. He amused 
himself with anxiety about the fate of this holy^warfare, as he pro- 
bably thought it» while his own crown was tottering on his head. 
In all his letters to the Prince of Oran^e^ he expresses his wishes 
lor tlie peace of Christendom, that the emperor and the Vene- 
tians might have leisure to prosecute the war against the-Turks $ 
and conjectured about the taking of Belgrade, and the progress of 
the Duke of Lorraine, are very gravely sent, as interesting mat-* 
ter, to the prince, who was anticipating the conquest of England^ 
and the dethronement of his father-in-law. Th^e may be some- 
tibing of affectation in this ; but, as Dryden takes up the same 
tone, it may be supposed to have forwarded James's general con-^ 
versation, as well as his letters to the Prince of Orange. — See Dal- 
rymplb's Memoirs. Appendix to Booh F. 

Note IV. 

Behold another Svhester to bless 
The sacred standardf and secure success ; 
Large of his treasures^ of a soul so greats 
AsJiUs and crowds his universal seaU^^V. 292. 

Dryden talks of the I'ope with the respect of a good Catholic. 
Nevertheless it hiqppened, by a very odd chance, that, while the 
throne of England was held by a Catholic, for the first time during 
the course of a century, the chair of St Peter was occupied by 
Innocent XI. who acquired the uncommon epithet of the Protest*? 
^nt Pope. He received, with great coldness, the Earl of Castle- 
main, whom James sent to Rome as his ambassador^ and refused the 
only two requests which a King of England had made to Rome since 
the days of Henry VIIL^ although they were only a dispensatioii 
to Petre the king's confessor, to hold a bishopric^ and anotner to the 
MareschalD'Humier'sdaughter to marry within the prohibited de« 

13 
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^rees. Nay, the Pbpe is said to have privatelyadniittcd the Prince 
of Orange's envoy to his confidence, while he treated Castlemaine 
with so much contempt. The cause of this coldness was the 
Pope's quarrel with James's ally, Louis, and his dislike to the or-i 
der of Jesuits, by whom the king of England was entirely ruled. 
In truth. Innocent XL was much more anxious to maintain the 
privileges of the Roman see against those princes who retained 
her communion^ than to add England to a flock which was be- 
come so mutinous and intractable. He was, besides, a man of no 
extended views* and chiefly ccmoemedhimsdf with mamu^ing the 
papal revenue, involved in debt by a succession of wasteful pontifi- 
cates. To this the conversion of England promised no immediate 
addition, and, with the narrowness of view natural to his pursuits^ 
Innocent XL thought it better to employ his exertions in realizing 
an immediate income, than in endeavouring to extend the fSuth 
and authority of the church, by embarking in a design of great 
doubt and hazard. He was, therefore, but a very poor represen- 
tative of Pope Sylvester. As for the last two lines^ they contain, 
what we seldom meet with in Dryden's poetry, a compliment 
not only bombastic, but unappropriate, and even unmeaning. 

Note V. 

Bom in broad dai^-light, thai ike ungrateful rout 
Matfjindno room for a remaining Soidft.-^F. 293. 

In these lines, and the following, where the poet, with indecent 
freedom, compares the suspicions entertained of a spurious birth 
to the Devil's doubts concerning our Saviour's goohead, he al- 
ludes to those circumstances of publicity, which one would have 
supposed might have rendered the birthof the prince indii^utable. 
It took place at ten o'clock in the morning ; and eighteen privy 
counsellors, besides a number of ladies^ were presentat thedelivery. 
But the party violence of the period was so extravagant, as to re- 
ceive and circulate a variety of reports, inconsistent with each 
otheri and agreeing only in the general conclusion, that the child ' 
was an imposition upon the nation. The reasoning of the Bishop 
of ^isbury, on this point, is admirably summed up by SmoU 
let 

" On the loth of June, 1688, the queen was suddenly seized 
with labour-pains/and delivered of a son, who was baptized by the 
name of James, and declared Prince of Wales. All the Catholics 
and frienda of James were transported with the most extravagant 
jov at the birth of this child ; while great part of the nation con- 
soled themselves with Uie notion, that it was altogether supposi- 
titious. They carefully collected a variety of circumstances, upon 
which this conjecture was founded; and though they were incon- 

VOL. X. . U *- .. - 
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sisteht; ebittradic^tcNT'y and incondasive^ ithe inference was sa 
agreeable to the views and passions of the people^ that it made an 
imipression whieh^ in all probability^ will never be totally effaced. 
Dr Burnet^ who seems to have been at tu^common pains to esta* 
blish this belief, luid to have consuked all the Whig nurses m 
Bi^gland upon the subject, first pretends to demonstsrate, diat the 
(|iie6n was not with cmld ; secondly, that she vras with child, but 
miscarried ; thirdly, that a child was brou^t into the quel's 
apaMment in a wartning-pan ; fourthly, that there was no child 
at all in the room ; fifthly, that the aueen actually bore a child, 
but it died that same day ; sixthly, •that it had the fits, of which 
it died at Rkdunond ; therefore, die Chevalier de St George 
mutt be the fruit of four different unpostures." 

Note VI. 

, Five truMths to dkeord and debate were giveiu^^V* 295* 

During th6 five months preceding the birth of the Chevalier de 
St George, Jiames was wholly engaged by those feuds and dis- 
sentions which tended to render irreparable the breach between 
him and his subjects. The arbitrary attacks upon the privileges 
of Magdalen College, and of the Charter-House, fell nearly 
-within this periods Above all, the petition of the seven bishops 
against readmg the Declaration of Indulgence, their imprison- 
ment, their memorable trial and acquitt^^ had all taken place 
since the month of April ; and it is well known to what a state 
of violent opposition the nation had been urged by a train of ar- 
bitrary acts of violence, so imprudently commenced, and perverse- 
ly insisted in. Dryden, like other men of sense, probably began 
to foreseef the consequences of so violent and general irritation ; 
*nd expresses himself in moderate and soothing language, both 
as to the past and future. Nothing is therefore dropt which can 
offend the church of England. Perhaps they may have been 
^ared by the royal command ; for it seems, as is hinted by a let- 
ter from Halifax to the Prince of Orange, that, not findmg his 
expectations answered l)y the dissenters, whom he had so great- 
ly favoured of late, James entertained thoughts of returnmg to 
his old friends, the High-churchmen : ^ but the truth is," his 
lordship adds, "the Papiists have of late been so hard and fierce 
upon them, ihat the very species of those formerly mistaking 
men is destroyed ; they have so broken that loom in pieces, that 
they cannot now set it up again to work upon it."— Dal- 
rymple's Memoirs. Appendix to Book V. 
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Note VIL 



'When the sudden blast, 



Thejace of heaven, and our young sun^ o'ercastf 

Pamef the swift ill increasing as she roltd. 

Disease^ despair, and deaths at three reprises told, — P. 297« 

There was^ Dnrden informs us, a report of the prince's death, 
to which he alludes. James, in a letter to the Prince of Orange, 
dated June 12, mentions the birth of his son on the Sun&y 
preceding, and adds, ''the diild was somewhat ill this last 
night, of llie wind» and some gripes, but b now, blessed be God, 
very weU, and like to have no returns of it, and is a strong boy." 
About thu illness, Burnet tells the following gossipping story : 
<' That night, one Hemings, a very worthy man, an apothecary 
by his trade, who lived in St Martin's Lane, the very next door 
to a family of an eminent Papist, (Brown, brother to the Vis- 
count Montacute, lived diere ;) the wall between his parlour and 
their's being so thin, that he could easily hear any thing that was 
said with a louder voice, he (Hemings) was reading in his par- 
lour late at night, when he heard one come into the neighbour- 
ing parlour, and say, with a doleful voice, the Prince of Wales is 
dead: Upon which a great many that lived in the house came 
down stairs very quick. Upon this confusion he could not hear 
any thing more ; but it is plain they were in a great consterna- 
tion. He went with the news next morning to the bishops in 
the Tower. The Countess of Clarendon came thither soon afler, 
and told them, she had been at the young prince's door, but was 
denied access : she was amazed at it ; and asked, if they knew 
her : they said, they did ; but that the queen had ordered, diat 
no person whatsoever should be suffered to come in to him. This 
gave credit to Hemings' story ; and looked as if all was ordered 
to be kept shut up dose, till another child was found. One, that 
saw the child two days after, said to me, that he looked strong, 
and not like a chiltl so newly borti/' 

The poem of Dry den plainly proves, that such a report was so 
£u* from bein^ con^ned among the Catliolics, that it was spread 
over all the town ; atid what the wartliy Mr Hemings over-heard 
in his next neighbour's^ the Papist^s, mi-^ht probably have been 
heard in any company ifi Loudon that evening, although the mode 
of communication would doubtless have been doleful or joyous, 
according to the party and religion of the news-bearer. 
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PROLOGUES AND EPILOGUES. 



The Prologue of tbe Enriish drama was originally^ like that of 
the ancientSy merely a kind of argument of the play» instructing 
the audience concerning those particulars of the plot^ which were 
necessary in <Mrder to understand the opening of the piece. That 
this might be done more artificially^, itwas often spoken in the cha- 
racter of some person connected with the preceding history of the 
intrigue, though not properly one oiihedramcUis persotue* But 
when increasing refinement introduced the present modeof open- 
ing the action m the course of the play ^tself, the prologue be- 
came a preliminary address to the audience, besnpeaking Uieir at- 
tention and figivour for the piece. The epilogue had always borne 
this last character, being merely an extension of the ancient ** vd^ 
lete et flaudUe i'* an 4m)ortHnity««eized by the performers, after 
resigmng their mimic characters, to pay their respects to the pub* 
lie in their own, and to solicit dts approbation of their exertions. 
By degrees it assumed a more important shape, and was indulged 
in descanting upon such popular topics as were likely to interest 
the audience, even though less immediately connected with the 
actors' address of thanks, or the piece they had been performing. 
Both the prologue and epilogue had assumed their present cha* 
racter so early as the days of Shakespeare and Jonson. 

With the revival of dramatic entertainments, after the Resto^ 
radon, these addresses were revived also ; and a degree of conse- 
quence seems to have been attached to them in tnat witty age, 
which they did not possess before, and which has not since been 
given to them. They were not only used to propitiate the au- 
dience ; to apologize for the players, or poet ; or to satirize the 
follies of the day, which is now their chief purpose ; but they 
became, during the collision of contending factions, vehicles of 
political tenets and political sarcasm, which could, at no time. 
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be insinuated with more success^ than when clothed in Qervomi 
verse^ and delivered with all the advantages of elocution (o an 
audience, whose numbers rendered the impvession of poetry and 
eloquence more contagious. 

It is not surprising that Dryden soon obtained a complete and 
absolute superiority, in this style of composition, over all who pre-; 
tended to compete with him. While the harmony of his verse 
gave that advantage to the speaker, which was wanting in the 
harsh, coarse, broken measure of his contemporaries, his powers 
of reasonin^r and of satire left them as far behind in sense as in 
somid. This superiority, and the gi:eat influence which he bad in 
the management of tlie theatre, made it usual to invoke his as- 
sistance in the case of new plays ; manv of which he accordingly 
furnished either with prologues or epilogues. The players also 
had recourse to him upon any remarkable occasion ; as, when a 
new house was opened ; when the theatre was honoured by a 
visit from the king or duke ; when they played at Oxford, during 
the public acts ; or, in short, in all cases when an occasional pro- 
logue was thought necessary to grace their performance. 
■ The collection of these pieces, which follows, is far from beinf 
the least valuable part of our author's labours. The variety and 
richness of fiincy which they indicate, is one of Dryden's most 
remarkable poetical attributes. Whether the theme be, the youth 
and inexperience, or the age and past services, of the author ; the 
plainness or magnificence of a new theatre ; the superiority of an-- 
cient authors, or the exaltation of the modems ; the censure of 
political faction, or of fashionable follies ; the praise of the mo- 
narch, or the ridicule of the administration ; the poet never fails 
to treat it with the liveliness appropiate to verses intended to be 
spoken, and spoken before a numerous assembly. The manner 
which Dryden assumes, varies also with the nature of his au- 
dience. The prologues and epilogues, intended for the London 
stage, are writen in a tone of superiority, as if the poet, conscious 
of the justice of his own laws of criticism, rather imposed them 
upon the public as absolute and undeniable* than as standing' in 
need of their ratification. And if he sometimes condescends to 
solicit, in a more humble style, the approbation of the audi^ce, 
and to state circuqistances of apology, and pleas of favour, it is 
only in the case of other poets ; for, in the prologues of his own 
plays, he always rather demands than begs their applause ; and 
if he acknowleidges any defects in the piece, he takes care to in- 
timate, that they are introduced in compliance with the evil taste 
of the age ; and that the audience must take the blame to them^ 
selves, instead of throwing it upon the writer. 1 his bold style 
of address, although it occasionally drew upon our author the 
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ehm^e of presuitiption^ was^ neverUieless^ so well supported by 
his perception of what was just in criticimn, and his powers of de- 
fending even what was actoall j wrong, that a misc^laneoos au- 
dience waSy in general, fain to submit to a domination as success- 
fully supported as boldly claimed. In the Oxford prologues, on 
the other hand, the audience furnished by that seat of the Muses, 
as of more competent judgment, are addressed with more respect- 
ful deference by the poet* He seems, in these, to la^ down his 
rules of criticism, as it were under correction of supenor judges ; 
and intermingles them with such compliments to the taste and 
learning of tne members of the univi^rsity, as he disdains to be- 
stow upon the motley audience of the metropolis. In one style^ 
the author seems dictating to scholars, whose conceit and pre- 
sumption miist be lowered by censure, to make them sensible 
of their own deficiencies, and induce them to receive the offered 
instruction ; in the other, he seems to deliver his opinions befbn^ 
men, whom he acknowledges as«hi8 equals^ if not nis superiors, 
in the arts of which he is treating. And altlu>ugh Brown has very 
grossly charged Dryden with having affected, for the university, 
an esteem and respect which he was far from really feeling ; and 
with having exposed its members, in their turn, to the ridicule of 
the London auaience, whom he had stigmatized in his Oxford pro^ 
logues as void of taste and judgment ; it is but fair to state, that no- 
thing can be produced in proof of such an accusation.-|- In another 



* Our aathor*8 sereral modes of oouung or buIIyiDg the audience in the pro- 
logjiies, are ridiculed in the ^* Rehearsal ;" where Bayes says, ** You must knbv 
there is in nature but two ways of making very good prologues ;-*.the one b, by 
dvOity, by insinuation, good language, and all that, to a i n a manner 
steal your plaudit from the courtesy of the auditors 3 the oiher, by making use 
of some certafai personal things, whidi may keq> a hank upisn such censuring 
persons as cannot otherwise, ^ad. In nature, bis hindered from bdng too free 
with their tongues.*' 

f The following is the staten^ent of ilfe accusation in Tom*s peculiar style, 
jmng a sort of cant jaigon, not void of ^w humour : 

•* Bayes. Now, there bdng but three remarkable places in the whtAt island ; 
that is, the two universities, and the great metropolitan dty ; I shall, consequent* 
ly, confine my discourse only to them : But, first of all, I must teU you,.that I 
am altogether of my Loid Plausible*8 opinion in the * Plain Dealer ;* if I chance 
to commend any place, or order of men, out of pure friendship, I choose to do it 
before their faces ; and if I have occasion to sp^ ill of any person or place, out 
of a prindple of respect and good manners, I do it behind their badu. You 
cannot imagine, Mr Crites, when I visit either of the two universities, in my own 
person, or by my commissioners of the phiyhouse, how much I sun ti^eh with a 
college life: Oh, there's nothing like a cheese cut out into farthings iahdn^ 
Lord Mayor, amidst all his brutal dty luxury, does not dine half so well ais A 
student upon a single chop of lotten roasted mutton ; nay, I can scarce prevail 
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respect^ the reader may remark a j^eaang difference between the 
Ix>ndonprokigaesandepiUigtteB,amtlio0e8|)«k^ The 

licenceof the times pennitm> and even exacted from an autiior, 
in these compositicms^ the indulgence of an indelicate vein of hu«« 



with mysdf, for a mooth or two a(ter« to eat my meat m a plate, ao great a le* 
speet have I for a university trencher ; and then their eoavenatioa is ao learned, 
and withal so innocent, that I could sit a whole day together at a coffee-house to 
heaf them dispute about actus pergpicui^ and forma mittu From this be^ning 
I naturally fall a railing at London, with as much zeal as a Buckingh^-shire 
grazier, who had his pocket picked at a Smithfield entertainment ; or a country 
lady» whose obsequious knight has spent hia estate among misses, vlnt&eBa, and 
linen-drapers ; and then I tdl my audience, that a man may walk fiuther in the 
dty to meet a true judge of poetry, than ride his horse on Salisbury Plain to find 
a house* 

Irondon likes grossly, but this nicer pit 
Examines, fathoms, all the depths of wit. 

You see here, Mr Critcs, that 4wbQla» won't take AUennan DunoomVs leaden 
halfpence for Irish half-crowns, while your dull Londoner swallows ereiy thing ; 
and takes it with as little consideration, as a true Romaimt takes a spiritual dose 
of relicks, that are sealed up with the council of Trent's coat-of-arms. 

Eugen. How was that, Mr Bayes, about the council of Trent ? Pray, let us 
hear it again. 

Bayes, Gad forgire me for't !— it drapt from me ere I iras aware ; but I shall 
in time wear off t& hitching inmy gait, and walk in Catholic trammels as well 
as the best of them ; nature, I must confess, is not overcome on the sadden— But 
let me see, gentlemen^ whether I havr any naore lines to our last purpose ; oh, 
here th^ are ! 

Poetry, which is in Oxford made 
AA art, in London only is a trade. 
Our poet, eould lie find fbrgiveoess here, 
Woidd iKsh it rather than a plaudit there. 

You are senrible, without question, how little beholden the city is to me, when I 
am upon my progress elsewhere. But 'tis a comfort that this perenaptory humour 
does not continue long upon me ; for, as I have the grace to disown my mother- 
university, with a jug in one hand, and a link in the other, when I am at Ox- 
fotdt-mm 

Thebes did his green unknowing years engage ; 
He chuses Athens in his riper age,— 

so, wjhen I am got amongst my honest acquaintance here in Covent.6arden, I dis^ 
own both the sbters, and make mysdf as meny as a grig, with their greasy trench- 
ers, rusty salt-sellers, and no napkins, with their everlasting drinking, and no ip- 
tervais of fornication to relieve it. In fine^ I mdte a great 8<9ruple of it, whether 
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mour ; wlucb> however bwBuliatiiig, is^iint^enera^ $uottQ8sfal in a 
vulgar or moied andieno^ as tiwMig upon subjects adapted to the 
meanest capacity. This cositiiiued even down to our . tiroes ; for, 
^ very lately, it was ex|iected by the nidlibish part of the au<P 
dience^ that they should be indemnified for the patience with 
which they had listened to the moral lessona o£ a trii^^y, fa^ the 
indecency of the epilc^oe. In Dryden's time, this eoacse raillery 
was carried to (preat ^cess ; but our a«tboir> however ci^>able i^ 
other compositions, is, generally speakiiig, mmre correct than his 
contemporaries in his prodogues and opuogues. In the Oxford 
pieces, particularly^ where the decorum of manners, suited to tha( 
mother a£ learning,, required him.to abstain from all licentious ab 
lusion, Dryden h^ given some e;Kcellent specimens of how little 
he needed to reljr upon this o})vioii&and vulgar aid, for the amuses 
meat; of his audnmce. Upon the whole, it will be difficult to find 
pieces of thisoccasioiml nature so interesting and unexception- 
able as those spoken 4t O^ordt l^hey are, as they ought t0 he, 
by far the most labouived.£wd correcjt which our author gave to 
the stage. It may not be improper to add, that the players were 
only p^imitted to visit Oxford during the Public Acts, which 
were frequently celebrated on occasix^is of public rejoicing. They 
acted, it wo^ld qppsar, ,in a Tenni£M^urt» fitted up as an occa^ 
sional theatre ; and the prolo^es.and epilogues of Dryden tend^ 
ed dcmbtiess greatly to conciliate tho favour of an audience, conr 
sisting o£ all diat waa learned in the genearation then mature^ and 
all that was hopeful in that which was rising to succeed it. 

The more miscdlaneous proli^^ues and epilogues of Oryden are 
not without interest. In ridicuhng the vices or follies of the age^ 
thpy often touch, upon circumstances illustrative. of manners; 
and certainly, though the modem thefl(tres of the metropolis are 
so ill regulated, as pearly to exclude modest females from all 
the house, except .$he private boxes, their decmrum is superior 
to that of their predecessors. If we conceive the boxi^ filled 
with women, whose masks levelled all distinction between the 
woman of &shion and the courtej^an; the galleries crowded wit^ 
a rabble, more ferqdous and ignorant than its present inmates ; 



it be posBible for a inan to write sound heroics,* and make an accomplished tho- 
i<ough-pQced wit, unless he comes to refine and cultivate himself at London ; un*- 
kss he know* bow many stories high the houses are in Cheapside and Fleet-street ; 
i« ao%aainied wHh all the samiog ordinaries about town, and the rates of porters 
and hackney-coachmen ; has shot the bridge ; seen the tombs at Westminster ; 
heard the Wooden-head speak $ can tell you where the insuring-office is kept ; 
^nd which of the tw^ve companies has the honour o( precedence.*' 

Th^ fimont:^ Mf Bayet changwg Ui ReHgwHi p. 10. 
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the pit occupied by dninketi btiUies^ whose auanels perpetually 
interrupted the performers^ and often ended in bloodshed^ and 
even murder^ upon the spot ; we shall have occasion to con^pa- 
tiriate ourselves upon being at least in the way of reformation. 
These enormities of his time, Dryden has pmnted out, and cen- 
sured in his strong and nervous satire. It is to be regretted, that 
his painting is omn coarse, aud sometimes intentionally licen- 
tious ; although, as has been already observed, more seldom sO 
than tiiat c^most of his contemporaries. The historical antiquary 
may also glean some observations on the state of parties, from 
those pieces which turn upon the politics of the day ; and there 
txx^ur numerous hints, which may be useful to an historian of 
the drama. Thus the Prolo^es and Epilogues form no improper 
jBupplement to Dryden's Historical Poetry. 

It remains to say, that all these prolo^es and epilogues were, 
according to the custom of that time, printed on single leaver, or 
broadsides, as they are called, and sold by the hawkersat tiie door 
of the theatres. Some of these, but very few, have been pre- 
served by Mr Luttrell^ in the collection belonffing to Mr Bindley. 
If a set of them existed, I think it probabje they would be found 
to contain many variations from those editions, which the more 
mature reflection of the author gave to the world in the Miscel- 
lanies. But the loss is the less to be lamented, as, in general, the 
original editions which I have seen are not only more inaccurate, 
but coarser and more licentious, than those which Dryden fi- 
nally adopted. In the original prologue of Circe, which is 
printed in diis edition, for example, thfe reader wiU find, that, 
m place of the well-known apology for an author's first prof 
duetion, by an appeal to those of Shakespeare, Fletcher, and 
Jonson, his youth is only made the sulject of some common- 
place raillery. Indeed, so little value md Dryden himself set 
upon these occasional eAisioiis before they frere collected, and 
sd little did he ooiisider them as entitled to live in the recol- 
lection of the public, that, on one occasion at least, but probably 
upon several, he actually transferred the same prologue from on'e 
new play to anqther. Thus he reclaimed, from his adversary 
Shadwell's play of " The True Widow," the prologue which he 
had furnished; and affixed it to the *' Widow Ranter^' of Mrs 
Behfi. Sometimes also h^ laid under contributiop Q^incner publi- 
catibps pf his own, whi<^ he supposed to be forgotten, in. ordpr 
to funiish out one of these theatrical prefiioes. Thus the satire 
against the Dutch furnishes the principal part of the prologue 
and epilogue to " Amboyna.'^ 

Inaccurate as they seem to have been, the original editions 
might have proved useful in arrangingtheprologues and epilogues 
according to their exact dates, wluch, where they are not attach- 
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eA to any particular play> can now only be assigned 6tcm internal 
evicfenoe. But absomte accuracy in tnis pointy though no doubt 
desirable if it dui be obtained, doed not appear to 1^ a point of 
anjr serious moment ; and, after having bestowed considerable 
iMuns, the Editor will neither be much aiuiamed» nor inoonsolaUy 
sorry, to find, that some of the nrologues and epilogues have been 
misplaced in the order whieh ne hi^ adopted^ 
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PROLOGUE 



SPOKEN 

tHE FIRST DAY OF THE KING's HOUSE ACTING 
AFTER THE FIRE. 



In January, l&JfU% the play-house in Drury-Lane, occupied hy 
the King's Company, took fire, and was entirely destroy^, with 
fifty or sixty adjoining houses, which were either involved in the 
conflagration, or blown up to stop its progress. During the rC" 
buUding of this theatre, the Kin^s servants acted in the old house 
in Lincoln' S'lnn-Fields. The following Prologue announces thJe 
distressed situation of the company on their retreat to this tern-' 
porary asylum. The sixth couplet alludes to the recent desertion 
of the Lincoln' s-Inn theatre, by the rival company, called the 
Duke's, who were now acting at one in Dorset Gardens, splen^ 
didly fitted up under the direction of Sir William D^Avenant, 



So shipwreck'd passengers escaped to land, 

So look thejr, when on the bare beach they stand, 

Dropping and cold, and their first fear scarce o'er, 

Expecting famine on a desert shore. 

From that hard climate we must wait for bread, 

Whence even the natives, forced by hunger, fled. 

Our stage does human chance present to view. 

But ne'er before was seen so sadly true : 

You are changed too, and your pretence to see 

Is but a nobler name for charity. 

Your own provisions furnish out our feasts. 

While you, thefounders, make yourselves the guests. 
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Of all mankind beside, fate had some care, 
But for poor Wit no portion did prepare, 
*Tis left a retit-charge to the brave and fair. 
You cherish'd it, and now its fall you mourn. 
Which blind unmabrief d zealdts make their scorn. 
Who think that fire a judgment on the stage. 
Which spared not temples^ in its furious rage. 
But as our new-built city rises higher. 
So from old theatres may new aspire. 
Since fate contrives magnificence by fire. 
Our great metropolis does far surpass 
Whatever is now, and equals all that was : 
Our wit as far does foreign wit excel. 
And, like a kin^, should, in a palace dwell. 
But we with gcnden hopes arie vainly fed. 
Talk high, and entertain you in a shed : 
Your presence here, for which we humbly su^! 
Will grace old theatres, and build up new. 



* St Paul's^ and other churches, were consumed in the great 
fire^ then a recent event. 



} 



} 
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PROLOGUE 

FOB 

the women, when they acted at the old theatre, 
X^incolnVinn-fields. 



Female perfbrmers were Jlrst itUroduced after ike ReHoration. 
They became speedily acceptable to the court and the pMie, 
The dramatic poets mere in so many mays indebted to them, that 
occasional exertions^ dedicated to thetr benefit ^ as I presume thefol* 
lowing to have been, were but a suitable return Jot variousfawmrs 
received. Our author's intimacy with the beautiful Mrs Reeves 
particularly called forth his Udents in behalf of these damsels, 
distressed as ihey must have been by the unlucky bumif^ of the 
thedire in DrurV'Lane. The Prague occurs in the MisceUa^ 
nies ; but is, Ihnow not why, omitted by Derrick in his edition 
ofDryden's poems. 

rr EEE none of you, gallants, e*er driven so hard. 
As when the poor kind soul was under guard. 
And could not dp't at home, in some by-street 
To take a lodging, and in private meet ? 
3uch is our case ; we can't appoint our house. 
The lovers' old and wonted rendezvous. 
But hither to this trusty nook remove ; 
The worse the lodging is, the more the love. 
For much good pastime, many a dear sweet hug, 
Js stolen in garrets, on the humble rug. 
Here's good accommodation in the pit ; 
The grave demurely in the midst may sit, 

VOL. X. X 
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And so the hot Burgmidian* on the side. 
Ply vizard mask, and o'er the benches stride. 
Here are convenient upper boxes too. 
For those that make the most triumphant show 
All, that keep coaches, must not sit below. 
There, gallants, you betwixt the acts retire. 
And, at dull plays, hav^ something to admire. 
We, who look up, can your addresses mark. 
And see the creatures coupled in the ark : 
So we expect the lovers, braves, and wits ; 
The gaudy house with scenesf will serve for cits. 



* That is, the consumer of Bargundy, or drunken bully of the 
day. 

t Dorset-Qttrdw theatre, where the Duke'a eempq^ny acted 
various ibewy pmes, direeted by iyAvfQ«nt* 
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PROLOGUE 

8FOKBK AT 

THE OPENING OF THE NEW HOUSE, 
MABCH 26»1674. 



TAe Brury^Lane theatre, after being hurned in 1871-2, was re- 
bidlt upon a plan Jurmsned by Sir Christopher Wren^ tvho su* 
perintended the execution. It is said to have been most adrni* 
roily planned, but spoiled bv some injudicious alterations in the 
course of buildings Thejbuowing Prologue informs us, that the 
exterior decorations were plain and simple in comparison to those 
of the rival house m Dorset Gardens, which, as repeatedly no^ 
tided, had been splendidly JUted up under the direction qfUAvem 
nant, noted for his attachment to stage pomp and shew. It 
appears that Charles IL, who was possessed qf considerable 
taste, and did not disdain to interest himself in the affairs of the 
drama, had himself recommended to the King's com^ny, the 
simplicity and frugality qfscmeryand ornament to which the 
poet alludes* TJte other House were not unard to boast of the su» 
periar splendour which is here conceded to them. In the epilogue 
to " Psyche," the actors boast. 



J you cm tellt 
Na foreign stage ean can in pomp exed ; 
And here name e'er diall ireat yoa balf so wefl* 
I'ooT playen have this day such splendour shown, 
Whkli yet but by great inoitocht has been done* 

UAvenant, by whom the Duk^s company were long directed, was 
thejirst who introduced regular scenery upon a pybUe stage. 
His drama of the '* 6iege of Rhode/' seems to have been the 
Jirst exhibited with these decorations. — See Malone's AGCOtmt 
of the English Stage. 

» • 

A PLAIN-BUILT house, after so long a stay^ ^ 
Will send yoUr half unsatisfied away \ 
When, fall'n from your expected pomp, you find 
A bare convenience only is design'd. 
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You, who each day can theatres behold. 
Like Nero's palace, shining all with gold. 
Our mean ungilded stage will scorn, we fear. 
And, for the hopiely room, disdain the chear. 
Yet now cheap druggets to a mode are grown. 
And a plain suit, since we can make but one. 
Is better than to be by tamish'd gawdry known 
They, who are by your favours wealthy made. 
With mighty sums may carry on the trade ; 
We, broken bankers, half destroyed by fire. 
With our small stock to hujnble rqofs retire ; 
Pity our loss, while you their pomp admire. 
For fame and honour we no longer strive ; 
We yield' in both, and only beg — ^to live ; 
Unable to support their vast expence. 
Who build and treat with such magnificence. 
That, like the ambitious monarchs of the age. 
They give the law to our provincial stage. 
Great neighbours enviously promote excess, 
While they impose their splendour on the less ; 
But only fools, and they of vast estate. 
The extremity of modes will imitate. 
The dangling knee-fringe, and the bib-cravat. 
Yet if some prid^ with want may be alio w'd. 
We in our plainness may be justly proud ; 
Our Royal Master will'd it should be so ; 
Whatever he's pleased to own, can need no show. 
That sacred name gives ornament and grace, . 
And, like his stamp, makes basest metal pass. 
'T were folly now a stately pile to raise. 
To build a playhouse while you throw down plays ; 
While scenes, machines, and empty operas reign. 
And for the pencil you the pen disdain ; 
While troops of famish'd Frenchmen hither drive. 
And laugh at those upon whose alms they live. 
Old English authors vanish, and give place 
To these new conquerors of the Norman race. 
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Morfe tamely than your fathers you submit ; 
You're now grown vassals to them in your wit. 
Mark, when they play, how our fine fops advance 
*rhe mighty merits of their men of France, 
Keep time, cry, ISan ! and humour the cadence. 
Well, please yourselves ; but sure 'tis understood, 
l^hat French machines have ne*er done England 

good.* 
t would not prophecy out house's fate ; 
But while vain shows and scenes you over-rate, 
'Tis to be feared— 
That, as a fire the former house overthrew. 
Machines and tfempestsf will destroy the new.] 



* St Andre^ the famous ballet dancer, composed dances for 
many operas about this time, which were probably performed by 
liis hght^footed countrymen, at Dorset^Gardens. 

f '' In l^S, the * Tempest, or the Enchanted Islatid,' made 
iiito an opera by Mr Shadwell, having all new in it, as scenes, 
machines, &c. : one scene painted with myriads of serial spirits ; 
and oth^s flving away with a table furnished with fruits, sweet- 
meatS) and all sorts ot viands, just when Duke Trinculo and his 
company were going to dinner. All things were performed so 
admirably well, that not any succeeding opera could get any 
money." — Rosdus Anglicanus, p. 34. Shadwell had also, about 
this time, produced his opera of ** Psyche," which, with the 
" Tempest" und other pieced, depending chiefly upon shew and 
scenery, were acting in Dorset-Garden, when this Prologue was 
written. In order to ridicule these splendid exhibitions, the 
company at Drury-Lane brought forward parodies On them, such 
as the «' Mock Tempest," " Psyche Debauched," &c. These 
pieces, though written in the meanest 6tyle1>y one Duffet, a low 
buffoon, had a transient course of success. 
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EPILOGUE 

ON 
THS SAME OCCASION. 



I 



Though what our Prologue said was sadly true/ 
Yet, gentleman, our homely house is new, 
A charm that seldom fails with wicked you. 
A coi;Lntry Up paay have the velvet touch ; 
Though she^ no lady, you may think her such ; 
A strong imagination may do much. 
But you, Ipud sus,, who throi^gh your curls look big. 
Critics in plume and white valiancy wig. 
Who, lolling, ou our foremost benc^ sit, 
And still charge first, the true forlorn of wit ; 
Whpse favours, like the sun, warm where you roll. 
Yet you, like Mm, have neither heat nor soul ; 
So may your hats your foretops never press, 
Untouch'd your ribbons, sacred be your dress ; 
So may you slowly to old age advance. 
And have the excuse of youth for ignorance ; 
So may Fop-corner full of noise remain. 
And drive far off the dull, attentive train ; 
So may your midnight scourings happy prove. 
And morning batteries force your way to love ; 
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So may not f^i^nce your warlike hands recal. 
But leave you by each other's swords to fall,* 
'As you come here to ruffle vizard punk. 
When sober rail, and roar when you are drunk. 
But to the wits we can some merit plead. 
And urge what by tb^rttstelv^sl hhs oft been said* 
Our house relieves the ladies from the frights 
Of ilUpaved streets, and long dark winter nights ; 
The Flanders horses from a ccM blcstk road^ 
Where bears in furs dare scarcely look abroad ;f 
The audience from worn plays and fustian stuff. 
Of rhyme, more nauseous than ihree boys in buff.j: 
Though in their house the poets' heads || appear^ 
We hope we may presume their wits are here. 
The best which they reserved they now will play, 1 
For, like kind cuckolds, though weVe not the way > 
To pfeatse, we'll find you abler men who may. } 
If they sliouid fail,^ for last reeruits we br^ea ^ 
A tn)op of frisking moti^ieurs to dueceed ; > 

You know the French snre caa-ds at titijeof need. J 



^ This seems to be an allusiofi to the recent death of Mr 
Scroop, a man of fortune, who, about this tkne, was stabbed in 
the theatre a& Dorset-Gardens by Sir Thcmias Anmstrong, aftei^ 
wards the oonfidentfal friend of me Duke of Monmoutb. Lang-* 
baine says, he witnessed this real tragedy, which' happened du- 
ring the! re{H*e5eiitadoDi of'' Macbeth/' as altered and I'ei^i^ed by 
D'A venant hi 1^4f. Mr ^9dro6p« died immtedUiJtely afler his- re- 
moval into, a neiffhbbudfig. house^ 

t Alluding to Uie decent establlshmentin Lincoln's- inn-Fields, 
then iepxrsmt ftom th^diy by a hfge vacant space. 

% ** Thi^ thte&boysm butr," li^^e, I bellete, the three Bold 
Beauchamps in an* dki rating play : 

*« The tbree boTd Beatdiiliiips ^liOlMViv^ Sglai^ 
Andy with the Londbp Prehtice, tibnqifer Spain." 

§ Some part' of t&e onuaBeiKt& of D'Atenant's aoeiies' probabty 
presented the portraits of dramatic writers. _ , 
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PROLOGUE 

TO 

THE UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD, 167*. 

SPOKiSK BT HE ffART. 



Hartf toUo had teen a captain in the Civil Wars, belonged to the 
Kin^s company. He toot an exceUent actor^ and particidarlu 
celeSraied tn the character of Othello. He left the stage, accora* 
ing to Cibber, on the union of the companies in 1666. But it 
appears from a paper published in a note on the article \' Better^ 
ton," in the Bic^aphia, that he retired in l681> upon receiving a 
pension Jrom Dr lyAvenant, then manager of the Duke's com" 
panVf mo in this manner bought off both Hart and Kynasfon, 
ana greatly weakened the opposite set* 

Poets, youi* subjects, hare tfudr parts assign'd^. 
To unbend, and to divert their sovereign's mind ; 
When tired with following nature^ you think fit 
To seek repose in the oool shades of wit. 
And, from the sweet retreat, with joy survey 
What rests, and what is conquered, of the way. 
Here, free yourselves from envy,, care, and strife. 
You view the various^ turns of human life ; 
Safe in our scene, through dangerous courts you go^* 
And, undebaudi'd, the vice of cities know. 
Your theories are here to practice brought. 
As in mechanic operations wrought ; 
And man, the little world, before you set^ 
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As once the sphere of crystal* shew'd the great. 

Blest sure are you above all mortal kind. 

If to your fortunes you can suit your mind ; 

Content to see, and shun, those ills we show, 

And crimes on theatres done to know. 

With joy we bring what our dead authors writ, 

And beg from you the value of their wit : 

That Shakespeare's, Fletcher's, and great Jonson's 

claim. 
May be renew'd from those who gave the fame. 
None of our living poets dare appear ; 
t^or muses so severe are worshipped here. 
That, conscious of their faults, they shun the eye. 
And, as profane, from sacred places fly. 
Rather than see the ofifended God, and die. 
We bring no imperfections, but our own ; 
Such faults as made are by the makers shown ; 
And you have been so kind, that we may boast. 
The greatest judges still can pardon most. 
Poets must stoop, when they would please ottr pit. 
Debased even to the level of their wit ; 
Disdaining that, which yet they know will take, 
Hating themselves what their applause must make. 
But when to praise from you they would aspire. 
Though they Jikeeagles,mount, your Jove is higher. 
So far your knowledge all their power transcends. 
As what should be, beyond what is, extends. 



* Its properties are thus described by Spenser :— 
It yertue hath to show in perfect sight 

Whatever thiog was in the world contain'd. 
Betwixt the lowest earth and heaven's height, 

So that it to the looker appertained. 
Whatever foe had wrought, or friend dedgn'd. 

Therein discovered was ne ought mote pass, 
^e ought in secret ftotn the saxAe remained, 

Forthy it round, and hoUow-shaped was, 
Like to the world itself, and seem'd a world of glass. 

Such was the glassy globe that Merlin made, 
And gave unto King Ryence for his guard. 

Fairj/ Queen^ Book iii. Cante 2. 
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EPILOGUE 

SPOKEN 
AT OXFOBB, IT lOtS KAMMHALU 



The date of this EpUogue UJixed iy that qfWathursfs vice-dhdM^ 
edbrshp^ ivhkh JmUdJnm Sd October, 1673, to gtk Ocfokr, 

Oft has our poet wish'd this happy seat 
Might prove nis fading Muse's last retreat : 
I wonder'd at his wish, bat now I find 
He sought for quiet^ and content of mind ; 
Which noiseful towns, and courts, can never know, 
And only in the shades, like laurels^ grow. 
Youth, ere it sees the world, here studies rest. 
And age, returning thence, concludes it best. 
What wonder if we court that happiness 
Yearly to share, which hourly you possess. 
Teaching e*en you, while the vext world we show. 
Your peace to vdue more, and better know ? 
'Tis all w^ can return for &vours past. 
Whose holy memory shall ever last. 
For patronage from him whose care presides 
0*er every noble art, and every science guides ;* 

* Ralph Bathurst, thus liighly distinguished by our author, was 
a distinguished ehmracter <» the age* He was unde to AUen^ the 
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Batburst, a name the leam'd with reverence know, 
And scarcely more to his own Virgil owe; 
Whose age enjoys but what his youtii deserved. 
To rule uiose Muses whom Jadfare he served. 
His learning, and untainted manners too. 
We find, Athenians, are derived to you ; 
Such ancient hospitality there rests \ 

In yours, as dwelt in the first Grecian breasts, > 
Whose kindness was religion to their guests. } 
Such modesty did to our.sex appear. 
As, had there been no laws, we need not fear. 
Since each of you was our protector here ; 



'•} 



§nKStjCftA Batliurst He was born in l6S0, and bred to the church, 
bat abandoned divinitjr for the pursuit of medicine, which he prac* 
t»ed ttntii the Restoration, when he resumed his clerical charac- 
ter. In 1663 he beottne head of Trunt^ college, Oxford, intb the 
court and chapel of whidi he introduced &e beauties of classi* 
cal architecture, to rival, if it were possible, the magnificence of 
the Gothic edifices by which it is surrounded* In 1673, he had 
the honour to be appointed vice-chancellor ; an office which he 
retained for two years. During his execution of this duty he is 
said to have reformed many abuses which had crept into tne uni- 
versity ; and by libera^ benefactions added considerably to the 
prosperity of literature, Anthony Wood, who had some private 
reason for disliking him, and who, moreover, was as determined 
an enemy to the fair sex as ever harboiu*ed in a cloister, picked 
a quarrel with Bathurst's wife, as he could find no reasonable fault 
with the vice-chancellor himself. " Dr Batharst took his place 
of vice-chancellor ; a man of good parts, and able to do good 
things ; but he has a wife that scorns that he should be in print ; 
a scdmful woman I scorns that he was dean of Wells. No need of 
marrying such a woman, who is so conceited, that she thinks 
herself fit to govern a college, or university."— Perhaps the coun- 
tenance given by Bathurst to the theatre, for which Dryden 
here expresses his gratitude, might not tend to conciliate the good 
will of Anthony, who quarrelled with his sister-in-law by refusing 
to treat her to the play. But it agreed well with the character of 
Bathurst, who was not only a patron of literature in all its branch- 
es, but himself an excellent Latin poet, as his verses prefixed to 
Hobbes' " Leviathan," fully testify ; and as good an English poet 
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Converse so chaste, and so strict virtue showny 
As might ApoUo with the Muses own. 
Till our return we must despair to find 
Judges so just, so knowing and so kind. 



as most of his contemporaries* He died in his eighty-fourth yeary 
lt04. Warton has given us the following character of his Ladn 
compositions^ fofr i^ich Dfyden has Celebrated him so highly : 
*' His Latin orations are wonderful specimens of wit and antithe« 
sis, which were the delight of his am^ They want» upon the 
whole, the purity and simplicity of TuUy's eloqtience, but even 
exceed the sententious smartness of Seneca, and the surprising 
turns of Pliny. They are perpetually spirited, and discover sti 
uncommon quickness of thought. The manner is concise and 
abrupt, but yet perspicuous and easy : His allusions are delicate, 
and his observations sensible and animated ; his sentiments of con- 
gratulati<»i, or indignati<m, are equally forcible : his complimenta 
are most elegantly turned, and his satire is most ingeniously se- 
vere. These comppsitions are extremely agreeable to read, but, 
in the present improvement of classical taste, not so proper to.be 
imitated."— X£/Sr of BathurH, prefixed to his Literary Remains, 
published under the inspection of Mr Warton* 
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ORIGINAL 

PROLOGUE TO CIRCE, 

BY 
DR CHARLES D^AVENANT^ 1675. 



JDr Charles UAvenant, ilte author of ** Circe/* mas son of the Rare 
*Sir William jyAvenantf whom he succeeded as manager of the 
Duhe^s company. He practised physic in Doctor's Commons, which 
he afterwards abandoned for politics. He became a member of 
Parliament y and inspedor of the exports and imports ^ qftohich of^ 
Jice he died possessed in 1714. He wrote many tracts uponpotuir 
cat subiects,' especially those connected with the revenue, *' Circe" 
his only drama, is an opera, to which Bannister composed the mum 
sic. Betides the Prok^ue by our author, it was honoured by an 
Epilogue by the famous Roenester^ and thus graced f tpas receive^ 
favourably. It contains some good writing, considering it wof 
composed at fhe age of nineteen ; a circumstance aUudea to in the 
following Prologu^. The original Prologue is from the Aio edi^ 
tion rf " Circe,*' London, 1^1. It was afterwards much im^^ 
proved, or rather entirely re-written, by our author. 

Iteee you but half so wise as you're severe. 
Our youthful poet should not need to fear ; 
To his green years your censures you would suit, 
Not blast the blossom, but expect the fruit. 
The sex, that best does pleasure understand, 
Will always chuse to err on t'other hand. 
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They check not him that's awkward in delight. 
But dap the young rogue's cheek, and set him right. 
Thus hearten'd well, and flesh'd upon his prey. 
The youth may prove a man another day* 
For your own sases, instruct him when he's out. 
You'll find him mend his work at every bout. 
When some young lusty thief is passing by, ^ 
How many of your tender kind will cry,—- [• 
" A proper fellow ! pity he should die ! 3 

He might be saved, and thank us for our pains. 
There's such a stock of love within his veins.'* 
These arguments the women may persuade. 
But move not you, the brothers oi the trade. 
Who, scattering your infection through the pit, ^ 
With aching hearts and empty purses sit, > 

To take your dear five shillings worth of wit J 
The praise you give him, in your kindest mood. 
Comes dribbling from you, just like drops of blood ; 
And then you dap so civilly, for fetir 
The loudness might ofiend your neighbour's e». 
That we suspect your gloves are lined within. 
For silence sake, and ootton'd next the skin. 
From these usurpers we appeal to you. 
The only knowing, only judging few ; 
You, who in private have this play allow'd. 
Ought to maintain your suffrage to th6 crowd. 
The captive, once submitted to your bands. 
You should protect from death by vulgar hands, 
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TV^EBE you but half so wise as you're severe. 
Our youthful poet should not need to fear ; 
To his green years your censures you would suit, 
Not blast the blossom, but expect the fruit. 
The sex, that best does pleasure understand. 
Will always choose to err on t'other hand. 
They check not him that's awkward in delight. 
But clap the young rogue's cheek and set him right. 
Thus hearten'd well, and flesh'd upon his prey. 
The youth may prove a man anotner day. 
Your Ben and Fletcher, in their first young flight. 
Did no Volpone, nor no Arbaces write ; • 
But hopp'd about, and short excursions made ^ 
From bough to bough, as if they were afraid, > 
And each was guilty of some SUghted Maid, f S 
Shakespeare's own muse her Pericles first bore ; | 
The Prince of Tyre was elder than the Moor. 



* Characters in Jonson'a ''Volpone/' and Fletcher^s *'King 
and no King," which plays are justly held the master-pieces of 
these authors. 

t The " Sliffhted Maid" was a contemporary drama, written 
by Sir Richard Stapylton, of which Dryden elsewhere -takes oc- 
casion to speak in terms of contempt. See the Parallel betwixi 
Poetn/ ana Painting. 

X This opinion seems to be solely founded on the inferiority 
of '' PerideSy'' to the other plays of Shakespeare ; an infenoritpr 
so great, as to warrant very strong doubts of its being the legi- 
tinuite offspring of his muse at alL 
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Tis mirade to see a first good play ; 
All hawthorns do not bloom on Cnristmasday. * 
A slender poe^ ipust have time tp aovr. 
And spread and burnish as his bromers do. 
Who still looks lean, sure with some pox is curst» 
But no man can be Falstaff-fat at first. 
Then damn not, but indulge his rude essays. 
Encourage him, and bloat nim up with pndse. 
That he may get more bulk before he dies ; 
tie's not yet re4 enough for sacrifice. 
Perhaps, if now your grace you will not grudge. 
He may grow up to write, and you to judge. 



* Alluding to the legend of the Glastonbury thorn, supposed 
fp bloom on Christmas-daj. 
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EPILOGUE 

tNfENBSD ro UAVM BSEH SPOKEN BY 

THE LADY HEN. MAR, WENTWORTH, 

WHKM CALI8T0 WAS ACtED AT COURt^ IN 1675. 



« Calisto, or the Chaste Nymph/' was a masque written by John 
Cromne^ who, by the interference of Rochester^ was employed to 
compose such an entertainment to be exhibited at court, though 
this was an encroachment on the office ofDryden, the poet laureatm 
The principal characters were represented by the daughters of the 
Duke of York, and ihejirst nobibty. The Lady Maru, qfterxoards 
Queent to whom the masque was dedicated, acted CSSsto; Nyphe 
was represented by the Lady Anne, who also succeeded to the 
throne; Jupiter, by Lady Harriot Wentworth; Psecas, by Lady 
Mary Mordaunt; Diana, by Mrs Blague ; and Mercury, by Mrs 
Sarah Jennings^ afterwards Duchess of Marlborough, Among 
the attendant nymphs and dancers were the Countess of Pembroke 
and of Derby, Lady Catharine Herbert, Mrs Fitzgerald, and 
Mrs Fraser. The male dancers were the Duke of Monmouth, 
Viscount Dunblaine, Lord Daincourt, and others of the first qua^ 
Uty. Although the exhibition of this masque, which it tvas the 
privilege of his office to have written, must have been somewhat 
galling to Dry den, we see that he so far suppressed hisfe^ngs 
as to compose the following Epilogue, which, to his farther mor^ 
tification, was rejected, through the interference of Rochester. 

The Lady Henrietta Maria Wentworth, Baroness of Nettlested, who 
acted ike part ofjumler on the present occasion, t^erwards adapt'- 
ed her conduct to that ofQaUsto, and became the mistress of the 
Duke of Monmouth. He toas so passionately attached to her, that 
upon the scaffold he vindicated their intercourse by some very warm 
and enthusiastic expressions, and could by no means be prevailed 
on to express any repentance of it as unlawful This lady died 
about a year after the execution of her unfortunate l&oer, in 1685, 
Her mother, iMdy Wentworth, ordered a monument qfL,9GQO 
value to be erected ever her in the church of TeddingtoUf Bed-' 
Jbrdshire. 

As Jupiter I made my court in vain ; 
ril now assume my native shape again. 
VOL. X. Y 
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rm weary to be so unkindly used. 

And would not be a God, to be refused. 

State grows tineasy when it hinders love ; 

A glorious burden, which the wise remove. 

Now, as a nymph, I need not sue, nor try 

The force of any lightning but the eye. 

Beauty and youth, more than a god command ; 

No Jove could e'er the force of these withstand. 

'Tis here that sovereign power admits dispute ; 

Beauty sometimes is justly absolute. 

Our sullen Cato's, whatsoe'er they say, 

Even while they frown and dictate laws, obey. 

You, mighty sir, our bonds more easy make^ 

And, gracefully, what all must suffer, take ; 

Above those forms the grave affect to wear^ 

For 'tis not to be Wise to be seva-e. 

True wisdom may some gallantry admit. 

And soften business with the charms of wit. 

These peaceful triumphs with your cares youbought. 

And from the midst of fighting nations brought. * 

You only hear it thunder from afar. 

And sit, in peace, the arbiter of war. 

Peace, the loath'd manna, which hot brains despise. 

You knew its worth, and made it early prize ; 

And in its happy leisure, sit and see 

The promises of more felicity ; 

Two glorious nymphs of your own godlike line. 

Whose morning rays, like noontide^ strike and 

shine ; f 
Whom you to suppliant monarchs shall dispone. 
To bind your friends, aad to disarm your foes. 

* The war between France and the Confederates was now ra- 
ging on the Continent. 

f The glorious nymphs^ afterwards Queens Anne and Mary, 
both lived to exclude their own father and his son from the throne. 
Derrick, I suppose^ alluded to this circumstance, when in the 
next line he read supplant for suppUani monaichs. 
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TO THE 

MAN OF IrfODE; OR SIR FOPLiNG FLUTTER. 

BY 
. SIR QEOII^E ETHSdiKGB, 16761 



ThU play, which long maitflained a high degree ofreputtiiwri on the 
ttage, presents us tvith the truest mcture of what mas esteemed good 
Breeding and wit in the reign of Charted IL All the characters, . 
from Dorimant down to the Shoemaker, were either really drawn 
fr&Ai the life^ or d^mcted so accurately according to the manners of 
the timest that each was instantly ascribed to some individual. Sir 
Fooling Flutter, in particular, was supposed to represent Sir George 
Hetvii, mentioned in the Essay on Satire, and who seems to have 
been one of the most choice coxcombs of the period. A very severe 
criticism in the Spectator, pointing out the coarseness as well as 
the immorality of this celebrated performance, had a great effect in 
diminishing tts popularity. The satire being in fact personal, it 
followed as a matter of course, that the Prowgue should disclaim 
all personality, that being an attribute to be discovered hy the au' 
dience, but not avowed by the poet. Dry den has accomplished this 
with much liveliness, and enumerates Jbr our edification the spe^ 
mal fopperies which went to make up a completis fine gentleman 
in 1676 — differing only in form from those required in 1806, c«- 
, coating that the a^cient beau needed, to comptete lUs character^ a 
sl^ht sprinkling of literary accompUdiment, vahich the modem 
has discarded with the " sacred periwig." 

MiosT modem wits such monstrous fools have 

shown. 
They seem not of heaven's making, but their own. 
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Those nauseous Harlequins in farce may pass ; 
But there goes more to a substantial ass ; 
Something of man must be exposed to view. 
That, gallants, they may more resemble you. 
Sir Fopling is a fool so nicely writ. 
The ladies would mistake him for a wit ; 
And, when he sings, talks loud, and cocks, would cry, 
I vow, methinks, he's pretty company ! 
So brisk, so gay, so travell'd, so refined. 
As he took pains to graff upon his kind. 
True fops help nature's work, and go to schbol. 
To file and finish God Almighty's fool. 
Yet none Sir Fopling him, or him, can call ; 
He's knight o' the shire, and represents ye all. 
From each he meets he culls wnate'er he can ; 
Legion's his name, a people in a man. 
His bulky folly gathers as it goes. 
And, rolling o'er you, like a snow-ball, grows. 
His various modes from various fathers follow ; 
One taught the toss, and one the new French wallow; 
His sword-knot this, his cravat that design'd ; 
And this the yard-long snake he twirls behind. 
From one the sacred periwig he gain'd. 
Which wind ne'er blew, nor touch of hat profaned. 
Another's diving bow he did adore. 
Which with a snog casts all the hair before. 
Till he, with full decorum, brings it back. 
And rises with a water-spaniel shake. 
As for his songs, the ladies' dear delight. 
These sure he took from most of you who write. 
Yet every man is safe from what he fear*d ; 
For no one fool is hunted fix)m the herd. 
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EPILOGUE 

TO 

MITHRIDATES, KING OF PONTU& 

BY 

Mft m, LEB, 1678» 



This, as appears from the Pivlogue preserved in the Luttrell coUee* 
tion, was the]firsi play acted in the season^ 1698-9. It has, like 
all Lee's productions, no smaU share of bombast, rvith some stri* 
ingly beaut^td passages. 



You've seen a pair of fitithful lovers die ; 
And much you care ; for most of you will cry^ 
•Twas a just judgment on their constancy. 
For, heaven be thank'd, we liye in such an age. 
When no man dies for love, but on the stage : 
And e*en those martyrs are but rare in plays ; 
A cursed sign how much true faith decays. 
Love is no more a violent desire; 
'Tis a mere metaphor, a painted fire. 
In all our sex, the nattie examined well, 
*Tis pride to gain, and vanity to tell. 
In woman, 'tis of subtle interest made ; 
Curse on the punk, that made it first a trade ! 
She first did wit's prerogative remove. 
And m,ade a fool presume to prate of love. 



•} 
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Let honour and preferment go for gold. 

But glorious beauty is not to be sold ; 

Or, if it be, 'tis at a rate so high. 

That nothing but adoring it should buy. 

Yet the rich cullies may their boasting spare ; 

They purchase but sophisticated ware. 

'Tis prodigality that buys deceit. 

Where both the giver and the taker cheat. 

Men but refine on the old half-crown way ; 

And women fight, like Swissers, for their pay. 
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PBOLOGUE 



TO 



THE TRUE WIDOW, 1679. 



At this period Shadwell and our author were on such good 

terms^ that Dryden obliged him with the following Prologue to 

*' the ** True Widow ;" a play intended to display the humours of 

various men of the town. Thus we have in the Dramatis Per^ 

sonse^ — 

'* Selfish. A coxcomb, conceited of his beauty, wit, and breed- 
ing, thmking all women in love with Yjkoi, always admiring and 
talking to himself. 

Old Maggot. An old, credulous fellow ; a great enemy to wit, 
and a lover of business for business-sake. 

Young Ma^goL His nephew ; an inns-of-court man, who ne- 
glects law, and runs mad fliler wit^ pretending much to love, and 
both in spite of nature, since his face makes him unfit for one, 
and his brains for the other. 

Prig, A coxcomb^ who never thinks or talks of any thing but 
dogs, noises, hunting, hawking, bowls, tennis, and gaming; a 
rook, a most noisy jockey. 

Lump, A methodical coxcomb, as regular as a clock, and goes 
as true as a pendulum ; one that knows what he shall do every 
day of his life by his almanack, where he sets down all his actions 
before-hand ; a mortal enemy to wit*^ 

So many characters, so minutely described, lead us to suppose, 
that some personal satire lay concealed under them ; and, accord- 
ingly, the Prologue seems to have been written with a view of 
deprecating the resentment which this idea might have excited in 
the audience. We learn, however, by the Preface, that the piece 
was unfavouxably received, " either through the calamity of the 
time (during the Popish plot,) which made people not care for di- 
versions, or through the anger of a great many, who thought them - 
selves concerned in the satire." The piece is far from being de- 
void of merit ; and the characters, though drawn in Shadwell's 
coarse, harsh manner, are truly comic. That of the jockeyy since 
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ao popular^ seems to have been brought upon the stage for tbe 
first tin)e in the *' True Widow." It is remarkable^ that, though 
DrydeH writes the Prologue, the piece contains a sly hit at him. 
Maggot* finding himself married to a portionless jilt, says, " I 
must e'en write hard for the play-house ; I may get the rever- 
sion of the poet-laureat's plaee." This, however, might be only 
meant as a good-humoured pleasantry among friends. 

After the deadly quarrel with ShadVell, our author seems to 
have resumed his property in the Prologue, as it is prefixed to 
" The Widow Banter, or. The History of Bacon in Virginia** 
a tragi-comedyt by Mrs Behn, acted in l690t 
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PROLOGUE 

TO 

THE TRUE WIDOW. 

BY 
THOMAS SHADWXLL, 1679* 



Heaven save ye, gallants, and this hopefiil age ! 
Y'are welcome to the downfal of the stage. 
The fools have laboured long in their vocation. 
And vice, the manufacture of the nation. 
Overstocks the town so much, and thrives so well. 
That fops and knaves grow drugs, and will not sell. 
In vain our wares on theatres are shown. 
When each has a plantation of his own* 
His cause ne'er fails ; for whatsoe'er he spends. 
There's still God's plenty for himself and friends. 
Should men be rated by poetic rules. 
Lord, what a poll would there be raised from fools ! 
Meantime poor wit prohibited must lie. 
As if 'twere made some French commodity. 
Fools you will have, and raised at vast expence ; 
And yet, as soon as seen, they give ojffence. 
Time was, when none would cry, — ^That oaf was me; 
But now you strive about your pedigree. 
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Bauble and cap * no sooner are thrown down. 

But there's a mussf of more than half the town. 

Each one will challenge a child's part at least ; 

A sign the family is well encreased. 

Of foreign cattle there's no longer need. 

When we're supplied so fast with English breed. 

Well ! flourish, countrymen ; drink,swear, and roar; 

Let every free-bom subject keep his whore. 

And wandering in the wilderness about. 

At end of forty years not wear her out. 

But when you see these pictures, let none dare 

To own beyond a limb, or single share ; 

For where the punk is common, he's a sot, 

Who needs will father what the parish got. 



* The fool's cap and bauble, with which the andent jester 
was equipped. 
+ A scramble. 
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PROLOGUE 

TO 

CiESAR BORGIA. 

BY Mil K. LEE, 1680. 



TTUs play of Nathaniel Lee's was first acted at the Duke*s theatre, in 
1680. It is founded on the history of the natural son of Pope 
Alexander VI. The play fell soon into disrepute / for Ciober teUs 
us, that fvhen Powet was jealous of his fine dress in Lord Fop^ 
pinion, and complained bitterly, that he had not so good a suit 
to play " Ccesar Borgtcty" this bouncing play could do litUe more 
than pay candles and fiddles. — Apology. 

The unhappy man, who once has trail'd a pen. 
Lives not to please himself^ but other men ; 
Is always drudging, wastes his life and blood. 
Yet (mly eats and drinks what you think good. 
What praise so^'er the poetry deserve^ 
Yet every fool can bid the poet starve. 
That fumbling letcher to revenge is bent. 
Because he thinks himself, or whore, is meant : 
Name but a cuckold, all the city swarms ; 
From Leadenhall to Ludgate is in arms. 
Were there no fear of Antichrist, or France, 
In the blest time poor poets live by chance. 
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Either you oome not her^ or^ as you grace 1 
Some Old acquaintance, drop into your place, v 
Careless and qualmish with a yawning race. ) 
You sleep o'er wit, — and by my troth you may ; 
Most of your talents lie another way. 
You love to hear of some prodigious tale. 
The bell that tolP4 alpqe, or Irish whale.* 
News is your food, and you enough provide, . 
Both for yourselves, and all the world beside. 
One theatre there is, of vast resort. 
Which whilome of Requests was call'd the Court ;f 



* In Dryden's daya^ as in our own, there were provided by the 
hawkers a plentiful assortment of wonders and prodigies to capti« 
vate the people ; with this difference, that,, in wat earlier period, 
the readers and believers of these wonders were more numerous, 
and of Jiigher rank. I cannot point out the particular prodigies 
referred to ; but I suppose they were of the same description as 
'* The wonderful blazing star ; with the dreadful apparition of 
two armies in the air ; the one out of the north, the other out of 
the south, seen on the 17th December, 1680. betwixt four and 
five o'clock in the evening, at Ottery, ten miles eastward of £x« 
on ;" or as *' The strange and dreadful rdation of a horrible tem- 
pest of thunder and lightning, and of strange apparitions in the 
air, accompanied with whirlwinds, gusts of hail and rain, which 
happened the 10th of June, 1680, at a place near Weatherby, in 
the county of York : with the account how the top pf a strong 
oak, containing one load of wood, was taken off by a sheet of fire, 
wrappied in a whirlwind, and carried through the air, half a mile 
distant from the place, &c. As, likewise, another strange relation 
of a monstrous child with two heads, four arms, four legs, and 
all things thereunto belonging; born at a village, called Ill- 
Brewers, in the county of Somerset, on the 19th of May last, with 
several other circumstances and curious observations, to the won- 
der of all that have beheld it'' 

t The Court of Requests was a general rendezvous for the news- 
mongers, politicians, and busy-lx»dies of the time. North says, 
'^ It was observable of Oates, that while he had his liberty, as in 
King Charles's time and King William's, especially the latter, he 
never &iied to give his attendance in the Court of Requests, fg)4 in 
the lobbies, to solicit hard in all points under deliberation tl^tt 
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But now the great exchange of news 'tis hight. 
And full of hum and buz from noon till night. 
Up stairs and down you run, as for a race. 
And each man wears three nations in his face. 
So big you look, though claret you retrench, 
That, arm'd with bottled ale, you huff the French. 
But all your entertainment still is fed 
By villains in your, own dull island bred. 
Would you return to us, we dare engage 
To shew you better rogues upon the stage. 
You knew no person but plain ratsbane here ; 
Death's more refined, and better bred elsewhere. 
They have a civil way in Italy, -^ 

By smelling a perfume to make you die ; i 

A trick would make you lay your snuff-box by. j 
Murder's a trade so known and practised there. 
That 'tis infallible as is the chair. 
But mark their feast, you shall behold such pranks ! 
The pope says grace, but 'tis the devil gives thanks.if 



might tenninate in the prejudice of the church, crown, or of any 

fentleman of the loyal, or church of England party " Swift, hi his 
oumal to Stella, makes freauent mention of the Court of Re- 
quests, as a scene of political bustle and intrigue. 

Jf. The Popish Plot being now in full force and credit, our au- 
thor here, as in the " Spanish Friar," flatters the universal pre- 
judice entertained against the Cathoiics. 
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PKOLOGUE 

TO 

SOPHONISBA. 

SPOKEN AT OXFORD^ 1680. 



Sophonisba was a play ofN. Lee,Jirst acted ah&ut 1676. . It is iU 
, the taste of the French stage f and of the romances of Calprenede 
and Scuderi* Hannibal and Massinissa are introduced in the 
character of whining love-sick adorers of relentless beauty^ This 
prevailing taste is admirably ridiculed by Boileau, in a dialogue 
where a scene is laid in the infernal regions. In the prologue 
spoken at Oxford, which was always famous for Tory principles, 
our author ventures to ridicule the Fopish Plot, and to predict the 
consequences of the predominance (^fanatical principles to the 
studies caUivated in the University, 

Thespis, the first professor of our art. 
At country wakes, sung ballads from a cart. 
To prove this true, if Latin be no trespass, 
IHcitur et plaustris vexisse poemata Thespis. 
But -ffischylus, says Horace in some page. 
Was the first mountebank that trod the stage : 
Yet Athens never knew your learned sport. 
Of tossing poets in a tennis-court,* 



* Apparently^ a tennis-court was the place where the tempo- 
rary stage was erected at Oxford. 
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But 'tis the talent of our English nation, 
Still to be plotting some new reformation ; 
And few years hence, if anarchy goes on, 
Jack Presbyter shall here erect his throne, 
Ejiock out a tub with preaching once a day. 
And every prayer be longer than a play. 
Then all your heathen wits shall go to pot. 
For disbelieving of a Popish-plot ; 
Your poets shall be used like infidels, 
And worst, the author of the Oxford Bells ; * 
Nor should we *scape the sentence, to depart. 
Even in our first original, a cart ; 
No zealous brother there would want a stone^ 
To maul us cardinals, and pelt Pope Joan. 
Religion, learning, wit, would be supprest. 
Bags of the whore, and trappings of the' beast} 
Scot, Suarez, Tom of Aquin,f must go down^ 
As chief supporters of the triple crown ; 
And Aristotle's for destruction ripe ; 
Som^ ^ay, he call'd the soul a(n organ-pipe, 
Which, by some little help of derivation, 
Shall then be proved a pipe of inspiration. 



* Probably some pasquinade against the Whigs, then current -. 
in the university. 

t Noted schgtol divines^ whose works (the greater was the pity) 
were then in high esteem in the university. 
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A PROLOGUE. 



This Prologue mas ohAously spoken in 1680-1, ^row iisjreyuent 
reference to the politics oj thai period : but upon what particular 
occasion I have not discovered. 



If yet there be a few that take delight -j 

In tiiat which reasonable men should write, [- 

To them alone we dedicate this night. ) 

The rest may satisfy their curious itch 

With city-gazettes, or some factious speech,* 

Or whate'er libel, for the public good. 

Stirs up the shrove-tide crew to fire and blood. 

Remove your benches, you apostate pit. 

And take, above, ten pennyworth of wit ; 

Go back to your dear dancing on the rope. 

Or see what's worse, the devil and the pope.f 

The plays, that take on our corrupted stage, 

Methinks, resemble the distracted age ; 

Noise, madness, all unreasonable things, 

That strike at sense, as rebels do at kings. 

* The city Gazettes were such publications as the petition of 
the City> Mayor, and Aldermen, for the sitting of paruament on 
the ISth January, I68O, which is printed with the city arms pre- 
fixed, by a solemn order of the common council, and an appoint- 
ment by the hand Mayor, that Samuel Roycroft, printer to the 
city, do print the same, pursuant to order, and that no other per- 
son presume to do so. The ''factious speech" was probably that 
of Shaftesbury, which was burned by the hands of the commixi 
hangman* 

t The Pope-burning, so often mentioned. 
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The style of forty-one our poets write. 

And you are grown to judge like forty-eight.* 

Such censures our mistaking audience make. 

That 'tis almost grown scandalous to take. 

They talk of fevers that infect the brains ; 

But nonsense is the new disease that rei^s. 

Weak stomachs^ with a long disease opprest. 

Cannot the cordials of strong wit digest ; 

Theref<Hre thin nourishment of fai^ ye choose, 

Pecoctions of a barley-water muse. 

A meal of tragedy would make ye sick. 

Unless it were a very tender chick. 

Some scenes in sippets would be worth our time ; 

These would go down ; some love that's poabh'd in 

rhime: 
If these should failr.—— 
We must lie down, and, after all our cost, 
Keep holiday, like watermen in frosjt ; ' : 

While you turn players on the world's great stage, 
4Jid act yourselves the farce of your own age. 



* The meaning is^ that the poets rebel against sense and crlti- 
fcism^ like the parliament^ in 1641^ against the king ^ and that the 
audience judge as ill as those, who, in 164*8, condemned Charles 
to the block. The parallel between the political disputes in 1680^ 
and 1681, and those which preceded the great Civil War, was 
fashionable among the Tories. A Whig author, who undertakes 
'' to answer the clamours of the malicious^ and to inform the ^^- 
noraot on this subject," complains, '^ It hath been all the cla- 
mour oH^Xj^fforty^oneyforty-'One is now coming to be acted over 
again ; we are running in toe tery same steps, in the same patli 
and road, to undo the nation, and to ruin kingly government, as 
our predecessors did ia forty ^ andforty-one. We run the same 
courses, we tftke the same measures ; laiet unguis in herba ; be- 
ware of the Presbyterian serpent, who lurks in the aSairs of 
S^hly, being the very same complexion, form, and shape, as that 
ot forty and forty-one."— TAc Didoyal Forty and Forty-one, and 
the Loyal Eighty, presentetjt to public view" Folio 1690. 

VOL. X. • Z 
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EPILOGUE 

SPOKEN AT ■ . j . ' 

MITHRIDATES, KING OF rONTlJjS, 

TU^ FIRST PL^Y ACTSp AT THK TH£ATB.£ AQYAL, 1681. 



Thk EpUoguet which occurs in Lutlreffs adlediom with many mar- 
ginal corrections^ seems to have been spoken htf Goodman, mho is 
mentioned nnth great respect by Cibher in his " Apology" It i$ 
now for thejirst time received into Dryden^s poems* 

pox on this playhouse ! *tis an old tired jade, 
*Twill do no longer, we must force a trade^ 
What if we all turn witnesses o* th' Plot ;— * 
That's overstockt, there's nothing to be got^ 
Shall we take orders ? — ^That will parts require. 
And colleges give no degrees for hire ; 
Would Ssuamanca were a little nigh^r ! 
Will nothing do ? — O, now 'tis found, I hope ; 
Have not you seen the dancing of the rope ? 
When Andre's* wit was dean run off the score. 
And Jacob's fcapering tricks could do no more» 
A damsel does to the ladder's top advance. 
And with two heavy buckets drags a dance ; 
The yawning crowd perk up to see the sight, 
And slaver'd at the mouth for vast delight 



* Alluding to St Andre^ the famous dancing master^ and Jacqb 
{lall, the performer on the slack rope. 



} 
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Ob, friend, there's nothing, to enchant the mind. 
Nothing like that sweet sex to draw mankind : 
The founder'd horse, that switching wiU not stir. 
Trots to the mare afore, without a spur. 
Faith, ni go scour the scencrroom, and engage 
Some toy within to .save the; falling stage^ \_Exit. 

Re-enters with Mrs Cox, 

Whohavewehere again? what nymph's Tth* stocks? 
Your most obedient slaye, sweet Madam Coip 
You'd best be coy, and blush for a pretence ; 
For shame ! say something in your own defence! 

Mrs Cox. What shall I :^y ? I have been henc^ 
so long, 
I've e'en almost forgot my mother-tongue ; 
If I can act it, I wish I were ten fathom 
Beneath — 

Gosdmm. O Lord! pray, no swearing, madam ! 

Mrs Cox. If I had svinorn, yet sure, tp serve the 
nation, . . . .^ 
I £Ould find out soine mental if'eservation. 
WelJ, in plain t^ms, j^knts, without a sham, 
Will you be pleasM to, take me ss X am? 
Quite out of countenance, with a^downcast look. 
Just like a truant that, returns to book : 
Yet I'm n6t old 5 biat, if I were, this place '^' 
Ne'er wanti^d art to piece a ruined face. 
When greybeards gdVem'd, 1 forsook the stage ; 
You know 'tis piteoiis w;ork to act with age. 
Though there's no setise among these beardless boys. 
There's wha;t we women love, thaf s mirth and nois^. 
These young beginners may grow up in time, 
4.nd the devil's in't, if I am past my prime. 
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EPILOGUE 

TO A 

TRAGEDY CALLED TAMERLANE, 1681. 

BT CHAKtES tAVVJ>EM. 



TUij^watUghh^appUMdedoiiUj^ Lang* 

baine,Jbllomh^ perhapg this qnlogue, tells us, thai themnus of 
the author bueukd as earig as thai of the incomj^raUe^^knoleif ; 
and adds, in evidence afjarther sympathy f thiH Saunders was, 
Bke him,, a Hu^ schotar. The pla^ is said to he taken Jhm a 
novel adled ** Tamerlane and Astenap" and was cmakmenied 
wUhacom cf oom^mendatory verses by Mr Banks, it does not 
appear thai aaunders wrote any thing else. 

liADiES, the beardless ftuthor of this dw 

Commends to you the fortune of his play. 

A woman-wit nas often gr^oed the stage^ 

But he's the first boy-poet of our agp. 

Early as is the year his fancies blow. 

Like young Narcissus peeping through the snow. 

Thus Cowley* blossomed soon, yet flourkhkl long ; 

This is as forward, and may prove as strong. 



* Cowley published in his sixteenth year, a book called " Poeti- 
cal Blossoms/' 
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Youth with the fair should always favour find^ 
Or we are damn'd dissemblers of our kind. 
What's all this love they put into our parts ? 
.'Tis but the pit<^-pat of two yoiinff hearts. 
Shouldhagandgrey-^beardmake su£ tender moan,^ 
Faidi^ you*d even trust them to themselves alone, v 
And cry, " Let* s go, here's nothing to be done.** ) 
Sincfe love's our business^ as 'tis your delight,. 
The young, who best can practise, best can write. 
What though he be not come to his full power? 
He's mending and improving every hour. 
You sly she-jockies of the box and pit. 
Are pleased to find a hot unbroken wit ; 
By management lie may in time be made. 
But there's no hopes of an old battered jade. 
Faint and unnerved, he runs into a sweat, 
And* always fkils-you at the second heat. 
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PKOLOGUE, 

TO THM- 

UNIVEHSITY OP OXFORD, 1681. 



This Prologue appears to have been spoken at Oiferd shmili/ after 
the diudutkm of ^famous Parlmiient held there, Marek, 
1680lK From the JoUomng couplet^ it would seem that the 
ploffers had made an unsuccessful attempt to draw houses during 
the short ntting^fthat Parliament : 

We looked what rqyreBentatiTet would bring. 
But they served us just as tbejr did the King. 

At that time a greater stage was opened for the public amusement , 
and the mimic theatre could exctte little interest » 

Dryden seems, though perhaps unconsciously^ to have borrowed the 
twojirst Unes of this Protoguejrom Drayton: 

The Tusean poet did advance 
The frantic Paladin of Prance. 

JK^ymphiHa. 



The famed Italian muse, whose rhimes advance 
Orlando, and the Paladins of France, 
Records, that, when our wit and sense is flown; 
*Tis lodged within the circle of the moon. 
In earthen jars, which one, who thither soar'd. 
Set to his nose, snuff'd up, and was restored. 
Whate'er the story be, the moraVs true ; 
The wit we lost in town, we find in you. 
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Our poets their fled parts may draw from hence. 
And fill then* windy heads with sober sense ; 
When London votes* with South wark's disagree. 
Here may they find their long-lost loyalty. 
Here busy senates, to the old cause inclined. 
May snuff the votes their fellows lefl behind ; 
Your country neighbours, when their grain grows 

dear. 
May come, and find their last pi*ovision here ; 
Whereas we cannot much lament- our loss. 
Who neither carried back, nor brought one cross. 
We look'd what representatives would bring. 
But they help'd us — -just as they did the king. 
Yet we despair not ; for we now lay forth 
The Sibyl's books to those who know their worth ; 
And though the first was sacrificed before. 
These volumes doubly will the price restore* 
Oar poet bade us hope this grace to find. 
To whom by long prescription you are kind. 
He, whose undaunted Muse, with loyal rage. 
Has never spared the vices of the age. 
Here finding nothing that his spleen can raise, 
Is forced to. turn his satire into praise.^ 



* The city of London had now declared against petitioning ^r 
parh'ament. 
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1»BOLOGUE 

TO THE 

tNIVERSITY OP OXFORD. 



This Prok^uemuH have been spoken ai Oxford during the residence 
of the Duke of York in Scotland, in 1681-2. The humour turns 
upon a part (fihe company having attended the Duks to Scotland, 
where, among other luxuries little known to my countrymen, he tn- 
troduced, during his residence at Holy^Rood House, the amuse" 
ments of the theatre, I can say little about the actors commemoro' 
ted in the following verses, excepting, that their stage was erected 
in the tennis-court of the palace, which was afterwards converted 
into some sort of manufactory, andJinaUth burnt down many 
years a^. Besides these deserters, whom Dryden has described 
very ludicrously^ he mentions a sort of strolling company, compo* 
sed, it would seenif of Irishmen, who had lately acted at Oxford* 



Discord^ and pldts^ which have undone our age, 
With the same ruin have o'erwhelm'd the stage. 
Our house has suffered in the common woe. 
We have been troubled with Scotch rebels too. 
Our brethren are from Thames toTweed departed,^ 
And of our sisters, all the kinder-hearted > 

To Edinburgh gone, or coach'd, or carted. ) 

With bonnv bluecap there they act all night 
For Scotch hal£^rown, in English three-^pence bight. 
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One nymph, to whom fat Sir John FalstaflTs lean. 
There with her single person fills the scene. 
Another, with long use and age decayed. 
Dived here old woman, and rose there a maid. 
Our trusty door-keepers of former time 
There strut and swagger in heroic rMme. * 
Tack but a copper*li^ to drugget suit, 
And there's a hero made without dispute ; 
And that, which was a capon's tdl before. 
Becomes a plume for Indian emperor. 
But all his subjects, to express the care 
Of imitation, go, like Indians, bare; 
Laced Unen there would be a dang^us thing; Ik 
It might perhaps a new rebellion bring ; > 

The Scot, who wore it, would be chosen king, } 
But why should I these renegades describe. 
When you yourselves have seen a lewder tribe ? 
Teague has beai here, and to this learned pit. 
With Irish action slander'd English wit; 
You have beheld such barbarous Macs appear. 
As merited a second massacre ; * 
Such as, like Cain, were branded with disgrace, 
And had their country stamp'd upon their face. 
When strollers durst presume to pick your purse, 
We humbly thought our broken troop not worse. 
How ill soe'er our addon may deserve, 
Oxford's a place where wit can never starve. 



* Alluding to the Iridh massacre. 
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AN 

EPILOGUE, 

FOR 

THE KING^S HOUSE. 



From the date of the various circumstances referred tOf this Epi-^ 
logue seems to Itave been spoken in 1681-2^ - 



W^E act by fits and starts like drowning men. 
But just peep up, and then pop down again. 
Let those who call us wicked change their sense. 
For never men lived more on Providence. 
Not lottery cavaliers * are half so poor. 
Nor broken cits, nor a vacation whore ; 
Not courts, nor courtier^ living on the rents 
Of the three last ungiving parUaments ; t 



* The lottery cavaliecs were the loyal indigent officers, to whoxn 
the right of keeping lotteries was granted by patent in the reign of 
Charles II. There are many proclamations in the gazettes of the 
time against persons encroaching upon this exclusive privilege. 

f The *' three ungiving parliaments'' were, that convoked in 
1679, and dissolved V)n the 10th July in the same year ; that 
which was held at Westminster 21st October^ 1680^ and dissolved 
on the 18th January following; and, finally, the Oxford parlia* 
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So wretched, that, if Pharaoh could divine, ^ 

He might havespared hisdream of seven lean kine, [■ 
And changed his vision for the muses nine. J 
The comet, that, they say, portends A dearth, "^ 
Was but a vapour drawn from playhouse earth ; 
Pent there since our last fire, and, Lilly says, • 
Foreshows our change of state, and thin third-days. 



ment^ assembled 21st March^ 1 680-1^ and dissolved on the 28th 
of the same month. All these parliaments refused suppUes to 
the crown^ until they should obtain security^ as they termed it, 
fi)r the Protestant religion. 

* The famous astrologer Lilly is here mentioned ironically. In 
his *' Strange and wonderful prophecy, beiug a relation of many 
universal accidents that will come to pasa in the year 1681, ac- 
cording to the prognostications of the edestial bodies, aa well in 
this our English nation, as in.parts beyond the seas^ with a sober 
caution to all, by speedy repentance, to avert the judgmei;its that 
are impendent/' 1 find '^ ax\ account of the great stream of light,. 
by some termed a blazii>g star, which was seen in the sputh-west 
on Saturday and Sunday, the lltlt^ and 12th of this instant De-> 
cember, between six and seven in the evening, with several judi- 
cial (pinions and conjectures on the same." But the comet, men« 
tioned in the text, mayibe that w^ph is noticed in '^A strange 
and wonderful Trinity, or a Triplicity of Stupendous Prodigies, 
consisting of a wonderful edipse^ as w€tll as of a wonderfjo} co« 
met, and of a wonder^l conjunction, now in its second returh ^ 
seeing all these three prodigious wcmders do- jointly portend won- 
derful events, all meeting together in a strange harmonious tri-« 
angle, and are all the three royal heralds successively sent from 
the King of Heaven, to sound succeeding alarms for awakening 
a slumbering world. Beisare the tMr4 Ume*' 4tp. London, 168^. 
This comet is said to have appear«4 '^ October .1682. ; Various 
interpretations were put upon these heavenly phenomen£^ by Gad- 
bury, Lilly, Kirkby, Whiley, and other Philo-mathsj who were 
chiefly guided in their predictions by their political attachments. 
Some insisted they meant civil war, oUiers foreign conquest; 
some that they presaged the downfal of the Turk, others that of 
the Pope and French King ; some that they foretold dearth on 
the land, and others, the fertility of the king's bed^ by th^ birth 
of a son, to the exclusion of the Duke of York. 
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'Tis not our want of wit that kteps us poor ; 
For then the printers' press would suffer more. 
Their pamphleteers each day their venom spit ; 
They thrive by treason, and we starve by wit. 
Confess the truth, which of you has not laid 
Four farthings oUt to buy the Hatfield Maid? ^^ 
Or, which is duller yet, and more would spite u£f, 
Democritus his wars with Heraclitus ? f 



* This was on6 of the nmnerooB devices used by theportisaiis 
of Montnouth to strengthen his interest: *' A relation was pubHdi- 
bd, in the name of one Elizabeth Freeman, afterwards called the 
Maid of Hai^eld, setting fohh. That, on the 24th of January, 
the appearance of a i¥oman all in white, with a white Veil over 
her face, accosted her with t3iese words : * Sweetheart, the 15di 
day of May is appointed for the iioyal blood to be poisoned. Be 
Hot afraid, foir I am sent to tdl thee/ That on the 25th, the same 
appearance stood hefore her again, and she having then acquired 
courage enough to lay it undet the usiial adjuratipn, in the name,. 
Arc. it assumra a more glorious shape, and said in a harsher tone 
of voice : 'Tell King Charles from me, and bid him not remove 
his parliainent, and stand to his council :* adding, ' do as I bid 
ybu/ That on the 26th itlappeared tb her a third time, but said 
(mly, * do your message/ And that on the iiext nightt when shc^ 
saw it for the last time, it said nothing at all. 

** Those who depend upon the people for support, must try alt 
ioQanners of practices upon them ; and such foolenes as these some* 
times operate more forcibly than expedients of a more rational 
kind. Cate was, besides, taken, to have this relation attested by 
Sir Joseph Jordan, a justice of the p^ce, and tlie rector of Hat- 
field, Dr Lee, who was one of the king's chaplains : Nay, the 
tnessage was actually sent to his m^esty, and the whole forgery 
veiy offidousljT circiuated all over the kingdom."-— Ralph's Re^ 
tiew of the Seigns tfCharks IL and James 11. Vol. I. n. 562. 

The Tories, acocrding to the custom of that time, enaeavour^ 
ed to turn this apparition against those who invented it, and pub- 
lished an ironical account of its appearance to Lady Gray, the 
supposed mistress of die Duke of Monmouth.— See Ralph, ibid. 
and this Work, Vol. IX. p. 276. 

f •' Heraclitus Ridens'* was a paper published weekly, by L'Es- 
trange, on the part of the court, and answered by one called ''De- 
mocritus" on that of the Whigs. 

14 
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Such are the authors, who have run us down. 
And exercised you critics of the town. 
Yet these are pearls to your lampooning rhymeis, 
Ye abuse yourselves more dully than the times. 
Scandal, the glory of the English nation. 
Is worn to rags, and scribbled out of fashion ; 
Such harmless thrusts, as if, like fencers wise, 
They had agreed their play before their prize. 
Faitti,they may hang their harps upon theirwiliows ; 
'Tis just luce children when they box with pillows. 
Then put an end to civil .wars, for shame 
Let each knight-errant, who has wrong'd a dame. 
Throw down his pen, and give her, as he can. 
The satis&ction of a gentleman. 
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PBlOLOGUE 



ROYAL HIGHNESS, 

UPON HIS 

riBST APPEAEANCE AT TItE DUKe's THEATRE AFTER HI* 
RETURN FROM SCOTLAND. 

SPOKEN BY jyiR SMITH, SI St APRIL, 168%. 



The Duke^s return from Scotland, and the shack rvhich it gave to 
the schemes of Shaftesbury and the Exdusiontsts^ has been men* 
turned at length in the Notes to the Second Part of " Absalom 
and Achitophelt*' Vol. ix. p. 402. The passage upon which the 
note is given, agrees with this Prologue^ in representing the secret 
0nemies of the Duke of York as anxiously pressing forwards tQ 
greet his return i 

While those that sought his absence to betray. 
Press first, their nauseous false respects to pay ; 
Him still the officious hypocrites molest, 
And with mialicious duty break bis rest. 

VoL ix. p. 344b 

The date of the ProHogue^ and the name of ike speaker^ are marked 
on a copy in Mr LuitrfiWs collection. 



Xn those cold-regions which no summers cheer. 
Where brooding darkness covers half the year, 
To hollow caves the shivering natives go, 
Pears range abroad, and hunt in tracks of snow, 
But when the tedious twilight wears away, 
And stars grow paler at the approach of day, 
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The longing crowds to frozen mountains run, 
Happy who first can see the glimmering sun ; 
The surly savage offspring disappear, 
And curse the bright successor of the yearw 
Yet, though rough bears in covert seek defence,"! 
White foxes stay, with seeming innocence ; > 
That crafty kind with day-light can dispense. } 
Still we are throng'd so full with Reynard's race, 
That loyal subjects scarce can find a place ; 
Thus modest truth is cast behind the crowd. 
Truth speaks too low, hypocrisy too loud. 
Let them be first to flatter in success ; 
Puty can stay^, but guilt has need to press. 
Once, when true zeal* 4be sons of God did call. 
To make their solemn show at Heaven's Whitehall, 
The fawning Devil appeared, among the rest, 
And made as good a courtier as the best. 
The friends pf Job, who rail'd at him before,. 
Came cap in idnd when he had three times more* 
Yet late r^pfen^nce may, perhaps, be true ; 
Kings ean'Forgivei if rebels can but sue ; 
A tyrant's power in rigour is exprest ; 
The father yearns in the true prince's breast. 
We grant, an o'ergrown Whig no grace can mend, 
But most are babes, that know not they offen:d ; 
The crowd, to restless motion still inclined. 
Are clouds, that rack according to the wind. 
Driven by their chiefs,they storms of hailstones pour, 
Then mourn, and soften to a silent showerf 
O welcome to this much-offending land, 
The prince that brings forgiveness in his hand ! 
Thus angels on glad messages appear. 
Their first salute commands us not to fear ; 
Thus heaven, that could constrain us to obey, 
(With reverence if we might presume to say,) 
Seems to relax the rights of sovereign sway ; 
Fermils to man the choice of good and ill, 
And makes us happy by our own free-will. 



I 
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PROLOGUE 

TO THE EARL OF ESSEX, 

BY MB J. BAVKSy 1682. 

$PO|i:£K TO TH^ KING AND THB QUEEN AT THEIB COMING 
TO THE HOUSE. 



When first the ark was landed on the shore. 
And heaven had vow'd to curse the ground no more ; 
When tops of hills the longing patriarch saw^ 
And the new scene of earth began to draw ; 
The dove was sent to view the waves decrease, 
And first brought back to man the pledge of peace. 
'Tis needless to apply, when those appear. 
Who bring the olive, and who plant it here. 
We have before our eyes the royal dove, 
Still innocence is harbinger of love. 
The ark is open'd to dismiss the train. 
And people with a better race the plain^ 
TeU me, ye powers, why should vain man pursue, "I 
With endless toil, each object that is new, > 

And for the seeming substance leave the true ? j 
Why should he quit for hopes his certain good. 
And loath the manna of his daily food ? 
Must England still the scene of changes be. 
Tost and tempestuous, like our ambient sea ? 
Must still our weather and our wills agree ? 



} 
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Without our blood our liberties we have ; 
Who^ that is free, would fight to be a slave ? 
Or, what can wars to after-times assure. 
Of which our present age is not secure ? 
AU that our monarch would fbr us ordain. 
Is but to enjoy the blessings of his rdgn. 
Our land's an Eden, and the main's our fence, I 
While we preserve our state of innocence ; ( 
That lost, then beasts their brutal force employ. 
And first their lord, and then themselves destroy. 
Wha^ civil broils have cost, we know too well ; 
Oh ! let it be enough that once we feS ! 
And every heart conspire, and everjr tongue. 
Still to have such a kmg, and this kilig long. 



VOL. X- 2 a 
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PBOLOGUE 

TO THE 

LOYAL BROTHER, OE, THE PERSIAN PRINCE, 



The ** Loyal. Brother, or. The Persian Prince," was the fijst 
play of Soutiierne, afterwards so deservedly famous as a tragic 
poet It iB said to be borrowed from a novel, called, *' Tachmas^ 
Frince of Persia." The character of the Loyal Brother is obvious^ 
ly designed as a compliment to the Duke of York, whose adhe« 
rents and opponents now divided the nation. Southerne was at 
this time but three^and-twenty. It is said, that, upon offering . 
Drvden five guineas for the following prologue, which had hither- 
to been the usual compliment made him for such favours, the 
bard returned the money ; and added, *' not that I do so out of 
disrespect to you, young man, but the players have had my goods 
too cheap. In future, I must have ten guineas." Southerne was 
the first poet who drew large profit from the author's nights ; in- 
somuch, that he is said to have cleared by one play seven hun- 
dred pounds ; a circumstance that greatly surprised Dryden, who 
seldom gained by his best pieces more than a seventh part of the 
sum. From these circumstances. Pope, in his verses to South- 
erne on his birth-day, distinguishes him as 

^^— — Tom, whom heaven sent down to raise 
The price of prologues and of plays. 

The prologue, as might be expected, is very severe upon the 
whigs ; and iQludes to all the popular subjects of dispute between 
the factions. The refusal of supplies, and the petition against 
the king's guards, are slightly noticed, but the great pope-burn- 
ing is particularly dwelt upon ; and probably tne reader will be 
pleased with an opportunity of comparing the account in the pro- 
lo^e with that given by Roger North, who seems to have enter- 
tamed the same fear with Dryden, that the rabble might chuse 
to cry, God save the king, at Whitehall. 

'' But, to return to our tumults. — After it was found that there 
was to be a reinforcement at the next anniversary, which was in 
l6S2, it is not to be thought thai the court was asleep, or that the 
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king wcrald not endeavour to put a stop to tlu8 brutal outmj^. 
His majesty thought fit to take tne ordinary-regular course ; which 
was, to send for the lord mayor, &c. and to charge him to prevent 
riots in the <n^. So the lord mayor and sherifis attended the 
king in council ; and there they were told that dangerous tumults 
and disorders were designed in the dty upon the 17th of Novem- 
ber next, at night, on pretence of bonfires ; and his majesty ex- 
pected that they, who were entrusted with the govenunent of the 
dty, for keeping the peace, should, by their authority, prevent 
all such riotous disorders, which, permitted to go on, was a mis- 
demeanour of their whole body. Then one of them came forward, 
and, in a whininff tone, told the king that thev did not apprehend 
any danger to his majesty, or the dty, from these bonfires ; there 
was an a^our of the people against Popery, which they delighted 
to express in that manner, but meant no harm : And, if they 
should go about to hinder them, it would be taken as if they fa- 
voured Popery ; and, considering the ffreat numbers, and their 
zeal, it might make them outrageous, which, let alone, would not 
be ; and perhaps they themselves might not be secure in resist* 
ing them, no not in their own houses ; and they hoped his ma- 
jesty would not have them so exposed, so long as they could as- 
sure his m^esty that care should be taken, that, if they went 
about any ill thing, they should be prevented : or to this purpose, 
as I bad it from undoubted authority. This was the godly care 
thev had of the public peace, and the repose of the dty ; by 
which the king saw plainly what they were, and what was to be 
expected fi^om them. There wanted not those who suggested the 
sending regim^its into the dty ; but the king (alwajrs witty) sdd, 
he did not love to play with his horse. But his majesty oridered 
that a partT of horse should be drawn up, and make a strong 
guard on the outside of Temple-Bar ; and all the other guards 
were ordered to be in a posture at a minute's warning ; and so 
he took a middle, but secure and inoffensive way ; and these 
guards did not break up till all the rout was over. 

*' There were not a few in the court who either feared .or fa- 
voured these doings ; it may be both ; the former being the cause 
of the latter. This puts me in mind of a passage told me by one 
present It was of the Lord Archbishop of York, Dolben, who 
was a goodly person, and corpulent ; he came to the Lord Chief- 
Justice North, and. My lord, said he, (clapping his hand upon 
his great self,) what shiul we do with these tumults of the people? 
ThejT will bear all down before them. My lord, said the Chief 
Justice, fear God, and don't fear the people. A ffood hint from a 
man of law to an archbishop. But when the day of execution 
was come, all the show-fools of the town had made sure of places ; 
9nd, towalrds the evening, there was a great clutter in the street. 
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with taking down glass- windows^ and faces began to shew them- 
selves thereat ; and the hubbub was greats with the shoals of 
people come there, to take or seek accommodation. And, for the 
greater amazement of the people, somebody had got up to the 
Statue of Elizabeth, in the nicn of Temple-Bar, and set her out 
like an heathen idoL A bright shield was hung upon her arm, 
and a spear put in, or leaned upon, the other hand ; and lamps, 
or candles, were put about, on the wall of the nich, to enlighten 
her person, that the people might have a full view of the deity, 
that, like ^e goddess Pallas, stood there as the object of the so- 
lemn sacrifice about to be made. There seemed to be an inscrip- 
tion upon the shield, but I could not get near enough to discern 
what It was, nor divers other decorations ; but whatever they 
were, the eyes of the rout were pointed at them, and lusty shouts 
were raised, which was all the adoration could be paid before the 
grand processi&n came up. I could ix in no nearer post than 
the Green-Dragon Tavern, below in Fleet-Street ; but, before I 
settled in my quarters, I rounded the crowd, to observe, as well 
IIS I could, what was doing, and saw much, but afterwards heard 
more of the hard battles and skirmishes, that were maintained 
from windows and balconies of several parties with one and the 
other, and with the floor, as the fiancy of Whig and Tory incited. 
All which were managed with the artillery of squibs, whereof 
thousands of vollles went off, to the great expence of powder and 
paper, and profit to the poor manufacturer ; for the price of am- 
munition rose continually, and the whole trade could not supply 
the consumption of an hour or two. 

*' When we had posted ourselves at windows, expecting the play 
to beffin* it was very dark, but we could perceive the street to fill, 
and the hum of the crowd grew louder and louder ; and, at length, 
with help of some lights below, we could discern, not only up- 
wards towards the Bar, where the squib war was maintained, but 
downwards towards Fleet-Bridge, the whole street was crowded 
with people, which made that which followed seem very strange ; 
for, about eight at night, we beard a din from below, which came 
,up the street, continually increasing, till we could perceive a mo- 
tion ; and that was a row of stout fellows, that came, shouldered 
together, cross the street, from wall to wall, on each side. How 
,the people melted away, I cannot tell ; but it was plain these fel- 
lows made clear board, as if they had swept the street for what 
was to come after. They went along like a wave ; and it was 
wonderful to see how the crowd made way : I suppose the good 
people were willing to give obedience to lawful authority. Be- 
hind this wave (which, as all the rest, had many lights attending) 
there was a vacancy, but it filled &.pace, till another like wave 
came up ; and so four or f^ve pf these waves passed, one after an- 
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other ; and then we discerned more numerous lights, and throats 
were opened with hoarse and tremendous noise ; and^ with that, 
advanced a pageant, borne along above the heads of the crowd, 
and upon it sat an huge Pope^ in porUificalibus, in his chair, with 
a reasonable attendance for state; but his premier minister, that 
scared most of his ear, was, II Signior Diavolo, a nimble litUe 
fellow, in a proper dress, that had a strange dexterity in climbing 
and winding about the chair, from one of the Pope's ears to tibe 
other. 

" The next pageant was of a parcel of Jesuits ; and after that 
(for there was luways a decent space between them) came another, 
with some ordinary persons with halters, as I took it, about their 
necks ; and one with a stenterophonic tube, sounded— Abhorrers ! 
Abhorrers ! most infemaUy ; and, lastly, came one, with a single 
person upon it, which, some said, was the pamphleteer Sir Roger 
L'Estrange, some the King of France, some the Duke of York ; 
but, certainly, it was a very complaisant civil gentleman, like the 
former, that was doing what every body pleased to have him, and, 
taking all in ^ood part, went on his way to the fire ; and howevef 
some, to gratify their fancy, might debase his character, yet cer- 
tainly he was a person of high quality, because he came in the 
place of state, which is last of all. When these were passed, our 
coast began to clear, but it thickened upwards, and the noise in-i 
creased ; for, as we were afterwards informed, these stately.figures 
were planted in a demilune about an huge fire, that shined upon 
them; and the balconies of the dub were ready to. crack with 
their factious load, till the good people were satiated with the 
tme show ; and then the hieroglyphic monsters were brought con- 
dignly to a new light of their own making, being, one ^er an- 
other, added to increase the flames : all which was performed 
with fitting salvos of the rabble, echoed from the club, which 
made a proper music to so pompous a sacrifice. Were it not for 
the late attempts to have renewed these barbarities,* it had been 
more reasonable to have forgot the past, that such a stain might 
not have remained upon the credit of human kind, whom we 
would not have thought obnoxious to any such ; but, as it is now 
otherwise, all persons, that mean humanely, ought to discourage 
them ; and one way is, to expose the factious brutality of such 
unthinking rabble sports, by showing, as near as we can, how 
really they were acted ; the very knowledge of which, one would 
think, should make them for ever to be abhorred and detested of 
all rational beings."— North's Exametu 



* Probably alluding to die pope-burning, meditated by the Whigs during the 
adcninistration of Harley. S«^ift, in his journal to Stella, mentions the figures 
intended for the procession having being seized by government. 
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TO TBI 

LOYAL BROTHER, on, THE PERSIAN PRINCE. 

BY ME SOUTHERN£, 1682. 



Poets, like lawful monarchs, ruled the stage, 
TDl critics, like damn'd Whigs, debaudi'd our age. 
Mark how they jump ! critics would regulate ^ 
Our theatres, and Whigs reform our state ; I 

Both pretend love, and both (plague rot them !) f 
hate. ^ 

The critic humbly seems advice to bring. 
The fawning Whig petitions to the king ; 
But one's advice into a satire slides. 
Toother's petition a remonstrance hides. 
These will no taxes give, and those no pence ; 
Critics would starve the poet, Whigs the prince. 
The critic all our troops of friends discards ; 
Just so the Whig would fain pull down the guards. 
Guards are illegal, that drive foes away. 
As watchful shepherds, that fright beasts of prey. 
Kings, who disband such needless aids as these. 
Are safe — ^as long as e'er their subjects please ; 
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And that wdtild be till next Queen Beiis's night. 

Which thus grave penny chroniders indite.* 

Sir Edmondbury first, in woful wise. 

Leads up the show, and milks their maudlin eyes. 

There's not a bntch^'s wife but dribs her part. 

And pities the poor pageant from her heart ; 

Whe^ to provoke revenge, rides round the fire. 

And, with a civH-eong^, does retire : 

But guiltless blood to OTound must never fall ; 

There's Antichrist behind, to pay for all. 

The punk of Babylon in pomp appears, 

A lewd old gentleman of seventy years ; 

Whose age in vain our mercy would implore. 

For few take pity on an old cast whore. ' 

The devil, who brought him to the shame, takes 

part ; 
Sits cheek by jowl, in black, to cheer his heart, 
Like thief and parson in a Tyburn-cart. 
The word is given, and with a loud huzza 
The mitred poppet from his chair they draw : 
On the slain corpse contending nations fall — 
Alas ! what's one poor Pope among them all ! 
He burns ; now aU true hearts your triumphs ring ; 
And next, for fashion, cry, " God save the King P* 
A needful cry in midst of such alarms. 
When forty thousand men are up in arms ; 
But after he's once saved, to make amends. 
In each succeeding health they damn his friends 
So God begins, but still the devil ends. 
What if some one, inspired with zeal, should call. 
Come, let's go cry, " God save him at Whitehall ?'• 
His best friends would not like this over-care. 
Or think him e'er the safer for this prayer. 



* See a copy of the penny chronicle alluded to, containing a 
minute account of this celebrated procession, with a cut illustra* 
tive of the description^ Vol. VI. p. 222. 



} 
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Five praying saints* are by an act allow'd, 
But not the whole church-militant in crowd ; 
Yet, should heaven all the^tone p et itio ns drain 
Of Pveriqrterians, who would kings maintain^ 
Of forty thousand, five would scarce remain. 



jruwu ; 

ns drain "I 

lintain, > 

^main. } 



* Only five diaaenten were allowed to meet together by the 
penal statutes. 
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TO 

THE SAME. 



A viEGiN poet was served up to-day. 
Who, till this hour, ne'er cackled for a play. 
He's neither yet a Whig nor Tory boy ; 
But, like a girl, whom several would enjoy. 
Begs leave to make the best of his own natural 

toy. 
Were I to play my callow author's game. 
The King's House would instruct me by the name.* 
There's loyalty to one ; I wish no more : 
A commonwealth sounds like a common whore. 
Let husband or gallant be what they will. 
One part of woman is true Tory still. 
If any factious spirits should rebel. 
Our sex, with ease, can every rising quell. 
Then, as you hope we should your failings hide, 
.An honest iury for our play provide. 
Whigs at tneir poets never take offence ; 
They save dull culprits, who have murder'd sense. 
Though nonsense is a nauseous heavy mass. 
The vehicle called Faction makes it pass ; 
Faction in play's the commonwealth-man's bribe ; 
The leaden farthing of the canting tribe : 



* Where the play was acted. 
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Thou^ void in payment laws and statutes make it. 
The neighbourhood, that knows the man, will take 

it» 
'Tis faction buys the votes of half the pit ; 
Their's is the pension«parliamentt of wit. 
In city-clubs their venom let them vent ; 
For there 'tis safe, in its own element 
Here, where their madness can have no pretence. 
Let them forget themselves an hour of sense. 
In one poor isle, why should two factions be ? 
Small difference in your vices J can see : 
In drink and drabs both sides too well agree. 
Would there were more preferments in the land ! 
If places feU, the party could not stand. 
Of this damn'd grievance every Whig complains. 
They grunt like hogs till they have got their grains. 
Mean time, you see what trade our plots advance ; 
We send each year good money into France ; 
And they that know what merchandize we need. 
Send o*er true Protestantsij; to mend our breed. 



* Alluding to the tokens issued by tradesmen in place of cop- 
per money, which, though not a legal tender of p^ment, conti- 
nued to be current by the credit of the individual whose name 
they bore. Tom Brown mentions Alderman Buncombe's leaden 
halj^ence. 

t The Parliament, which sat from the Restoration till 1678, 
bore this ignominious epithet among the Whigs, 

J Alluding to the emigration of the French Huguenots, which 
the intolerance of Louis XIV. and his ministers began to render, 
general. Many took refuge in England, See VoL X. p. ^64. 
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PROLOGUE 

TO 

THE UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 

SPOKEN BY MR HART, 
AT TUS ACTING OF THE SILENT WOMAN. 



What Greece, when learning flourish'd, only knew, 
Athenian judges, you this day renew. 
Here, too, are annual rites to PaUas done. 
And here poetic prizes lost or won. 
Methinks I see you, crown'd with olives, sit, ' 
And strike a sacred horror from the pit. 
A day of doom is this of your decree, ^ 

Where even the best are but by mercy free ; L 
A day, which none but Jonson durst have wish'd j 

to see* 
Here they, who long have known the useful stage. 
Come to be taught themselves to teach the age. 
As your commissioners our poets go. 
To cultivate the virtue which you sow ; 
In your Lycaeum first themselves refined. 
And delegated thence to human kind. 
But as ambassadors, when long from home. 
For new instructions to their princes come. 
So poets, who your precepts have forgot. 
Return, and beg they may be better taught : 
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Follies and faults elsewhere by them are shown. 
But by your manners they correct their own. 
The illiterate writer, emp'ric-like, applies 
To minds diseased, unsafe chance remedies : 
The leam'd in schools, where knowledge first began^ 
Studies with care the anatomy of man ; 
Sees virtue, vice, and passions in their cause. 
And fame from science, not from fortune, draws ; 
So Poetry, which is in Oxford made 
An art, in London only is a trade. 
There haughty dunces, whose unlearned pen 
Could ne*er spell grammar, would be reading men. 
Such build their poems the Lucretian way ; 
So many huddled atoms make a play ; 
And if they hit in order by some chance, 
They call that nature, which is ignorance.* 
To such a fame let mere town-wits aspire. 
And their gay nonsense their own cits admire. 
Our poet, could he find forgiveness here. 
Would wish it rather than a plaudit there. 
He owns no crown from those Praetorian bands,f 
But knows that right is in the Senate's hands. 
Not impudent enough to hope your praise. 
Low at the Muses' feet his wreath he lays. 
And, where he took it up, resigns his bays, 
Kings make their poets whom themselves think fit. 
But 'tis your suffrage makes authentic wit. 



} 



* An allusion to Shadwell ; who boasted^ that be drew bis cha- 
racters from nature, in contempt of regular criticism. 

t Alluding to the mode in which &e emperors were chosen 
during the decline of the empire, when the soldiers of the Prae- 
torian Guards were the electors, without regard to the legal rights 
of the Senate. 
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SPOKEN BY THE SAME. 



No poor Dutch peasant, wing'd with all his fear. 
Flies with more haste, when the French arms draw 

near. 
Than we, with our poetic train, come down. 
For refuge hither, from the infected town : 
Heaven, for our sins, this summer has thought fit 
To visit us with all the pk^ues of wit. 
A French troop first swept all things in its way ; 
But those hot Monsieurs were too quick to stay : 
Yet, to our cost, in that short time, we find 
They left their itch of novelty behind. 
The Italian merry-andrews took their place. 
And quite debauched the stage with lewd grimace : 
Instead of wit, and humours, your delight 
Was there to see two hobby-horses fight ; 
Stout Scaramoucha with rush lance rode in, 
And ran a tilt at centaur Arlequin, 
For love you heard how amorous asses bray'd. 
And cats in gutters gave their serenade. 
Nature was out of countenance, and each day 
Some new-bom monster shewn you for a play. 
But when all fail'd, to strike the stage quite dumb. 
Those wicked engines, call'd machines, are come. 
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Thunder and lightning now for wit are play'd. 
And shortly scenes in Lapland will be laid : 
Art magic is for poetry profest,* 
And cats and dogs, and each obscener beast. 
To which Egyptian dotards once did bow, 
Upon our English stage are worshipped now. 
Witchcraft reigns there, and raises to renown 
Macbethf and Simon Magus of the town. 



* This and the following lines refer to the success of Shadwell's 
asmedy of " The Lancashire Witches," in which a great deal of 
machinery is introduced ; the witches flying away with the clown> 
candles, and the priest's bottle of holy water, and converting a 
country-fellow into a horse upon the stage. Not content with 
this, the author has introdu<ied upon the sta^e all that writers 
upon Daemonolo^ have rehearsed of the Witches* Sabbath, or 
Festival, with their infernal master ; and has thus, very clumsi- 
ly, mixed the horrible with the ludicrous. As for the cats and 
dogs, weliave, in one place, — *' Enter an Imp, in the shape of a 
black Shock ;" and, in another, 

'' Enter Mother Hargrave, Mother Madge, and two Witches 
more ; they mew, and spit, like cats, and fly at them» and scratch 
th^m. 

Young Hartford. What's this ? we're set on by cats. 

Sir Timothy. They're witches in the shape of cats; what shall 
we do ? 

Priest. Fhaat will I do? cat, cat, cat ! oh, oh ! Conjuro vobisf 
Jfigite^jftigite, Cacodcemones ; cats, cats ! (They scratch all their 
faces, till the blood runs about them.) 

Tom Shacklehead. Have at ye all I (he cuts at them.) I ha' 
mauled some of them, by the mass 1 they are fled, but I am 
plaguily scratched. (The Witches shriek, and run away.)" 

Besides the offence which Shadwell gave, in point of taste, by 
the introduction of these pantomimical absurdities, Dryden was 
also displeased by the whole tenor of the play, which vras direct- 
ed against the High-Churchmen and Tones. — See Dedication of 
the Duke of Guise, Vol. VII. p. 15. 

f This has no reference to any recent representation of the 
tragedy of *' Macbeth." Shadwell, from the witdicraft intro- 
duced in his play, is ironically termed, '^ Macbeth and Simon 
Magus." 

^ 6 
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Fletcher's despised, your Jonson's out of fashion. 

And wit the only drug in all the nation. 

In this low ebb our wares to you are shown, 

By you those staple authors' worth is known. 

For wit's a manufacture of your own. 

When you, who only can, their scenes have praised, 

Well back, and boldly say, their price is raised. 



} 
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PROLOGUE 



TO 



THE UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 



Though actors cannot much of learning boast, 
Of all who want it, we admire it most : 
We love the praises of a learned pit, 
As we remotely are alhed to wit. 
We speak our poet's wit, and trade in ore. 
Like those who touch upon the golden shore ; 
Betwixt our judges can distinction make. 
Discern how much, and why our poems take ; 
Mark if the fools, or men of sense, rejoice ; 
Whether the applause be only sound or voice. 
When our fop ^dlants, or our city follow, 
Clap over loud, it makes us melancholy : 
We doubt that scene which does their wonder raise. 
And, for their ignorance, contemn their praise. 
Judge, then, if we who act, and they who write. 
Should not be proud of giving^ you delight. 
London likes grossly ; but this nicer pit 
Examines, fathoms, all the depths of wit ; 
The ready finger lays on every blot ; 
Knows what ^ould justly please, and what should 
not. 
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Nature herself lies open to your view ; 

You judge, by her, what draught of hei is true. 

Where outlines &lse, and colours seem too faint, 

Where bunglers dpubt W<1 where true poets paint. 

But by the sacred genius of this place. 

By every muse, by each domestic grace. 

Be kind to wit, which but endeavours well. 

And, where you judge, presumes not to excel ! 

Our poets hither for adoption come, 

As nations sued to be made free of Rome: 

Not in the suffragating tribes* to stand. 

But in your utmost, last, provincial band. 

If his ambition may those hopes pursue. 

Who, with religion, loves your arts and you, 

O^rford tp him ^ de^er p»me shfidi be 

Than bis own mother-university. 

Thebes f did his green, unknpwing, youth en^ge ; 

He chooses Athens in his riper age. 



* Alluding to the Roman citizens, who had the right of voting, 
denied to thq low&tf or provincial orders. 

f Our autbcv was educated at Cambridge. Whether the sons of 
Cam relished this avo^ied pr^f^rence of Oxford, may be doubted. 



VOL. X. 2 B 
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EPILOGUE 

TO 

CONSTANTINE THE GREAT. 

BT MK N. LSE, 1684. 



Thefiay^ to which this is the prologue, is hut a second-rate performs 
ance. It is founded on the story of Faustina and Crispus, which 
the learned will find in Ammianus MarcelUhus, and the English 
reader in Gibbon. Ariusy the heretic, is the villain of the piece, 
which concludes fortunately. 

Our hero's happy in the play's conclusion ; 
The holy rogue at last has mej; confusion : 
Though Arius all along appear'd a saint. 
The last act show*d him a True Protestant * 
Eusebius,^ — for you know I read Greek authors, — 
Reports, that, after all these plots and slaughters. 
The court of Constantine was full of glory. 
And every Trimmer tuni'd addressing Tory. 
They follow'd him in herds as they were mad : 
When Clause M^o^king, then all the world was glad.f 



* Alluding to the Whigs^ who called themselves so. See VoL 
IX. p. 211. 

f Alluding to the gratulating speech of Orator Higgins to 
Clause, when elected King of the Beggars : 

Who is he here that did not wish thee chosen. 
Now thou art chosen ? Ask them ; all will say so. 
Nay, 8wear*t— 'tis for the king— but let that pass. 

Beggar't Bushy Act II. Scene I.. 
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Whigs kept the places they possest before. 
And most were in a way of getting more ; 
Which was as much as saying, Gentlemen, 
Here's power and money to be rogues again. 
Indeed, there were a sort of peaking tools. 
Some call them modest, but I call them fools ; 
Men much more loyal, though not half so loud. 
But these poor devils were cast behind the crowd ; 
For bold knaves thrive without one grain of sense. 
But good men starve for want of impudence. 
Besides all these, there were a sort of wights, 
(I think my author calls them Tekelites,) 
Such hearty rogues against the king and laws. 
They favour'd e'en a foreign rebel's cause. 
When their own damn'd design was quash'd and 

awed; 
At least they gave it their good word abroad. 
As many a man, who, for a quiet life. 
Breeds out his bastard, not to noise his wife. 
Thus, o'er their darling plot these Trimmers cry,' 
And, though they cannot keep it in their eye. 
They bind it 'prentice to Count Tekely.* 






* The severity of the Austrian goyemment, in Hungary parti- 
cularly^ towards those who dissented from the Roman Catholic 
faith, occasioned several insurrections. The most memorable was 
headed by Count Teckeli, who allied himself with the Sultan, 
assumed the crown of Transylvania, as a vassal of the Porte, and 
joined, with a considerable force, the large army of Turks which 
besieged Vienna, and threatened to annihilate the Austrian em- 
pire. A similarity of situation and of interest induced the Whig 
party in England to look with a favourable eye upon this Hun- 
garian insurgent, .as may be fully inferred n'om the following 
passage in De Foe's '* Appeal to Honour and Justice :" 

" The first time I had the misfortune to differ with my friends, 
was about the year 1683, when the Turks were besieging Vienna, 
and the Whigs in England, generally speaking, were for the Turks 
taking it ; which I, having read the history of the cruelty and 
perfidious dealings of the Turks in their wars, and how they had 
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They believe not the last plot ; may I be curst^ 
If I believe they e'er believed the first ! 
No wonder their own plot no plot they think, — 
The man that makes it, never smells the stink. 



rooted out the name of the Christian religion in above threescore 
and ten kingdoms, could by no means agree with ; and, though 
then but a young man, and a younger author, I opposed it, and 
wrote against it, which was taken very unkindly indeed/* 

The mcongruity of the opinion combated by De Foe, with 
the high pretences of religion set up by the Whigs, was the con- 
stant subject of ridicule to the Tory wits. In a poem, entitled^ 
*' The Third Part of Advice to the Painter," dated by Luttrell> 
28th May, 1684, we find the following passage : 

Paint me that mighty powerful state a shaking. 
And their great prophet, Teckely, a quaking ; 
Who for rdigion made such bustling work. 
That, to reform it, he brought in the Turk. 
Next, paint our English muftis of the tub. 
Those great promoters of the Teckehtes' club. 
Draw me them praying for the Turkish cause, 
And for the overthrow of Christian laws. 

Another Tory poet prophecies of the infant son of James 11.,—* 

His conquering arm shall soon subdue 
Teckdite Turks and home-bred Jew, 
Such as our great forefathers never knew. 

Pindaric Ode on the Queen*a Jk^ivery, hy CMt CaUe. 

Another ballad, written shortly after the defeat of Monmouth^ 
is entitled, '^ A Son^ upon the Rendezvous on Hounsley-heath, 
with a Parallel of the Destruction of our English Turks in the 
West, and the Mahometans in Hungary." The expression occurs 
also in the Address ci the Carlisle Citizens on the Declaration of 
Indulgence, who ^' thank his majesty for his royal army, which 
is really both the honour and safety of the nation, let the Tecke- 
lites Uiink and say what they will." An indignant Whig com- 
mentator on this effusion of loyalty, says, *^ What the good men 
d Carlisle mean by Teckelites, we know not any more than they 
know themselves. However, the word has a pretty effisct at a 
time when the Protestant Hungarians, under Count Teckely, 
were well beaten by the Popish standing army in Hungary."— 
HisU^ of Addresses^ p. l6l. 
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And now it comes into my head, I'll tell 

Why these damn'd Trimmers loved the Turks so 

well. 
The original Trimmer,* though a friend to no man, 
Yet in his heart adored a pretty woman ; 
He knew that Mahomet laid up for ever 
Kind black-eyed rogues for every true believer ; 
And, — which was more than mortal man e'er tasted, — 
Onepleasurethatforthreescoretwelvemonthslasted. 
To turn for this, may surely be forgiven ; 
Who'd not be circumcised for such a heaven ? 



* The original 7Wmm^ was probably meant for Lord Shaftes- 
bury^ once a member of the Cabal, and a favourite minister, 
though afterwards in such violent opposition. His lordship's turn 
for gallantry was such as distinguished him even at the'court of 
Charles. — See Vol. IX. p. 44^. The party of Trimmers, properly 
80 called, only comprehended the followers of Halifax ; but our 
author seems to include all those who^ professing to be friends 
of monarchy, were enemies of the Duke of York, and who were 
as odious to the court as the fanatical republicans. Much wit, 
and more virulence, was unchained against them. Among others, 
I find in Mr Luttrell's Collection, a poem, entitled, << The Cha- 
racter of a Trimmer," beginning thus : 

Hang mit your doth, and let the trumpet sound. 
Here's mch a beast as Afiic never own'd : 
A twisted brute, the satyr in the stoij. 
That blows up the Whig heat, and cools the Tory ; 
A state hermaphrodite, whose doubtful lust 
Salutes all parties with an equal gust. 
' Like Ireland shodcs, he seems two natures join*d ; 
Savage before, and idl betrimm'd behind ; 
And the welltutor'd curs Uke him will strain, 
Come over for the king, and back again, dec. 
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TO THE 

DISAPPOINTMENT; or, THE MOTHER IN FASHION, 

BV MB SOUTHEBNE, 1684. 
SPOKEK BY ME BETXEETON. 



This play isjbunded on the novel of the Impertinent Curiosity ^ in 
Don Quixote, It possesses no extraordinary merit. The satire 
of the ProhguCf though grossly broad, is very forcibly expressed ; 
and describes what we may readily allow to have been the career 
of many, who set up for persons of wit and honour about town. 

How comes it, gentlemen, that, now-a-days. 
When all of you so shrewdly judge of plays. 
Our poets tax you still with want of sense ? 
All prologues treat you at your own expenee. 
Sharp citizens a wiser way can go ; 
They make you fools, but never call you so. 
They in good manners seldom make a slip, 
But treat a common whore with— ladyship : 
But here each saucy wit at random writes, 
And uses ladies as he uses knights. 
Our author, young and grateful in his nature. 
Vows, that from him no nymph deserves a satire. 
Nor will he ever draw — I mean his rhime. 
Against the sweet partaker of his crime ; 
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Nor is he yet so bold an undertaker, 

To call men fools — ^'tis railing at their Maker. 

Besides, he fears to split upon that shelf; 

He's young enough to be a fop himself: 

And, if his praise can bring you all a-bed. 

He swears such hopeful youth no nation ever bred. 

Your nurses, we presume, in such a case. 
Your father diose, because he liked the face. 
And often they supplied your mother's place. 
The dry nurse was your mother's ancient maid. 
Who knew some former slip she ne'er betray'd. 
Betwixt them both, for milk and sugar-candy. 
Your sucking bottles were well stored with brandy. 
Your father, to initiate your discourse, \ 

Meant to have taught you first to swear and curse, > 
But was prevented by each careful nurse* J 

For, leaving dad and mam, as names too common, 
They taught you certain parts of man and woman. 
I pass your schools ; for there, when first you came. 
You would be sure to learn the Latin name.] 
In colleges, you scorn'd the art of thinking. 
But learn'd all moods and figures of good drinking ; 
Thence come to town, you practise play, to know 
The virtues of the high dice, and the low.* 
Each thinks himself a sharper most profound : 
He cheats by pence ; is cheated by the pound. 
With these perfections, and what else he gleans,! 
The spOrk sets up for love behind our scenes, > 
Hot in pursuit of princesses and queens. } 

There, if they know their man, with cunning car- 
riage. 
Twenty to one but it concludes in marriage. 



* Loaded dice, eontrive^ some for high, and others for low 
throws. 
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He hires some hondely room^ IdVe'it fruits to gather^ 

And, garret high, rebels against his father : 

But, he once dea d ' * ' ■■ 

Brings her in triililiph, with her portion, downr— 

A toilet, dressing^box^ and half a-^nrown.* 

Some marry first, and then tb^ fidl to scowerin^ 

Which is refining marriage into whoring* 

Our women batten well on their good nature ; 

Ail they can rap and rend fot the dear oreature. 

But while abroad so liberal the dolt is, 

Poor spouse at home as ragged as a colt is. 

Last, pome there are, who take their first degrees 

Of lewdness in our ittiddle galleries ; 

The doughty bullies enter bloody drunk, 

Iilvade and grubble one anothei^s punk : 

They caterwaul, atid make a dismal rout^ 

Call sons of whores, and strike, but ne'er lug out : 

Thus, while for paltry punk, they roar and stickle. 

They make it bawdier than a conventicle^ 



* Our author seemB to bdpj hiniielf in this passage^ <^ Hift 
old father, in the couiltry^ would have given him but little thanks 
for it, to see him bring down a finie^bred woman, witli a lute and 
a dressing-box^ and a handful of money to her portion."— rA# 
Wild GuSoMi Vol. 11. p. 66, 
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TO 

THE KING AND QUEEN, 

UPON THE 

UNION OF THE TWO COMPANIES, IN 1686. 



The two rival Companies f so long known hy the names of the King's, 
and the Duke's placers, after exhausting every effort, both of 
poetry and maehnnervy to obtain a superiority over each other^ 
were, at length, by the expense of these exertions, and the incon* 
stancy of il^ pub&c, reduced to the necessity of uniting theirjor^ 
cest tn order to maintain their ground. " Taste and fashion^'* 
sdys Cdley Cibber, " with Us, nave always had wings, and fly 
Jrom one pnbUc spectacle to another so wantonly, that Ihavejbeen 
informed, by those who remember it, that a famous puppet-show, 
in Salisbury 'Change, then standing where Cecil-street now is, so 
far distressed these two celebrated companies, that they were re- 
duced to petition the king for relief against it. Nor ought we, 
perhaps, to think this strange, when, %f I mistake not, Terence 
hims&f reproaches the Roman auditorsofhis time with the like fond* 
nessfir the funambuli, the rope-dancers. Not to dwell too long, 
Hierefore, upon that pari tfmy history, which I have only collected 
ftmn ohd tradition^ I shall content myse^^ with telling yOUf that 
Mohun and Hart now growing old^ {for above thirty yeari be* 
fare tkii timef they had sevenmy borne the king's commission of 
majcfr hnd captain in the Civil Wars,) and the younger actors^ as 
Goodman^ Clark, and others, being impatient to get into their 
parts^ and growing intractable, the audiences too ^ both houses 
then falling off, the patentees of each, by the king's advice, {tvhich, 
perhaps^ mmounted to a command,) united their interests^ and both 
companies into one, exebaive ofMothers^ in the year 1684. this 
union was, however, so much infaoour of the Dukis ^j^pany, 
that Hart kfk the stisLge upon it^ iotdMohnn survived InatMg af^ 



* tn this 1*« poim CoUey is, 1kiw«w, jaittakcn. , 8M k^ ^. 
10 
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// appeoTSy that the king and queen honoured with their presence the 
first perfonnance under the union they had recommended. Dry^ 
den's prologue abounds tvith those violent expressions of hjfcdty 
with which James loved to be greeted ^ 



Since faction ebbs, and rogues grow out of fashion^ 
Their penny scribes take care t'inform the nation. 
How well men thrive in this or that plantation :* 

How Pensylvania's air agrees with Quakers, 

And Carolina's with Associators ; 

Both e*en too good for madmen and for traitors,f 

Truth is, our land with saints is so run o'er. 

And every age produces such a store, 

That now there's need of two New Englands more. 

What's this, you'll say, to us and our vocation ? 
Only thus much, that we have left our station. 
And made this theatre our new plantation. 

The factious natives never could agree ; 
But aiming, as they call'd it, to be free. 
Those play-house Whigs set up for property.^ 

* The American colonies, from the time of the first troubles 
in the reign of Charles I., continued to he the place of refuge to 
all who were discontented with the government of the time, or 
experienced oppression under it. The settlers did not fail to ex- 
cite their countrymen to emigration, by exaggerated accounts of 
the fertility and advantages of their places of refugq, which were 
circulated by the hawkers. 

f The settlement of Pensylvania, under the famous Pen, had 
just taken place; and the design of a Scottish insurrection, at the 
time of the Rye-house Plot, was carried on by Baillie of Jervis- 
wood, under pretence of being agent for some gentlemen of the 
south of Scotland, who proposed to leave their country, and make 
a settlement in Carolina. 

X This seems to allude to the mutiny of the younger actors 
against. Hart an4 Mohup, mentioned by Cibber. The performers 
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Some say, they no obedience paid of late ; 
But would new fears and jealousies create. 
Till topsy-turvy they had turn'd the state. 

Plain sense, without the talent of foretelling, 
Might guess 'twould end in downright knocks and 

quelling ; 
For seldom conies there better of rebelling. 

When men will, needlessly, their freedom barter' 
For lawless power, sometimes they catch a Tartar ; — 
There's a damn'd word that rhimes to this, call'd 
Charter.* 

But, since the victory with us remains. 
You shall be call'd to twelve in all our gains, 
If you'll not think us saucy for our pains. 

Old men shallTiave good old plays to delight them ; 
And you, fair ladies and gallants, that slight them. 
We'll treat with good new plays, if our new wits 
can write them* 

We'll take no blundering verse, no fustian tumor, 
No dribbling love, from this or that presumer ; 
No dull fat fool shamm'd on the stage for humour, f 



were also anxious to emancipate themselves from the thraldom of 
the patentees, which the^ did not accomplish till after the Revo- 
lution. They were emancipated by King William^ who considered 
them^ sajs Gibber, as the only subjects he had not yet relieved 
from arbitrary power. Dryden seems to allude to some ineffectual 
struggles made fur this purpose, which he compares to those of 
the Whigs in the latter end of the reign of Charles II. 

* Alluding to the forfeiture of the dty charter, by the process 
of Quo WarrarUo. 

"^ Our author, who writes in all the exultation of triumphant 
Toryism^ does not forget to bestow a passing sarcasm upon lus po« 
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For, faith, some of them such vile stuff have made. 
As none but fools or fairies ever play*d ; 
But 'twas, as shopmen say, to force a trade. 



iitical and personal enemy^ Shadwell. In the observations on 
^' Mac-Flecnoe," and elsewhere, we have noticed Shadwell's ai« 
fectation of treading in the paths of Ben Jonson, by describing 
what he calls humours ; a word as great a favourite with the fat 
bard as with Corporal Nym. The following passage in the dedi« 
cation of *^ The Virtuoso," may serve to explain what he means 
by the phrase : — 

'* I have endeavoured in this play, at humour, wit, and satire, 
which are the three things (however I may have fallen short in 
my attempt) which your grace has often told me are the life of 
a comedy. Four of the humours are entirely new: and, without 
vanity, I may say I never produced a comedy that had not some 
natural humour in it, not represented before, nor, I hope, ever 
shall. Nor do I count those humours which a great many do ; 
that is to say, such as consist in using one ot two bye-wordis ; or 
in having a fantastic extravagant dress, as many pretended hu- 
mours have ; nor in the affectation of some French words, which 
several plays have shown us. I say nothing of impossible, unna- 
tural, farce fools, which some intend for comical : who think it 
the easiest thing in the world to write a comedy, and yet will 
sooner grow rich upon their ill plays than write a good one : Nor 
is downright silly foUv a humour, as some take it to be, for it is 
a mere natural imi)erfection ; .and they might as well call it aliui 
mour of blindness in a blind man, or lameness in a lame one ; or 
as a celebrated French farce has the humour of one who speaks 
very fast, and of another who speaks very slow : But natural im-> 
penections are not fit subjects for comedy, since they are not to 
be laughed at, but pitied. But the artificial folly of those who 
are not coxcombs by nature, but, with great art and industry, 
make themselves so, is a proper object of comedy \ as I have dis** 
coursed at large in the Preface to '* The Humourists," written five 
years since. Those slight circumstantial things mentioned before, 
are not enough to make a good comical humour ; which ought to 
be such an affectation as misguides men in knowledge, art, or 
science; or that causes defection in manners and morality, or per- 
verts their minds in the maiti actions of their lives : And this kind 
of humour, I think, I have not improperly described in the Epi* 
logue to ** The Humourists." 

** But your grace understands humour too well not to know this, 
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We've given you tragedies, all sense defying. 
And singing men in woful metre dying; 
This 'tis when heavy lubbers will be flying. 

All these disasters we will hope to weather ; 
We bring you none of our old lumber hither; 
Whig poets and Whig sheriffs* may hang together. 



and much more than I can aay of it. All I hcnre now to do, is, 
humbly to dedicate this pl^y to your grace^ which has succeeded 
beyona my expectation ; and the humours of which have been 
approved by men of the best sense and learning. Nor do I hear 
of any professed enemies to the play, but some women, and some 
men oi feminine understandings, who like slight plays only that 
represent a little tattle-sort of conversation like their own : but 
true humour is not liked nor understood by them ; and therefore 
even my attempt towards it is condemned by them : but the same 
people, to my great comfort, damn all Mr Jonson's plays, who 
was incomparably the best dramatic poet that ever was, or» 1 be- 
lieve, ever will be ; and I had rather be author of one scene in 
his best comedies, than of any play this age has produced/' 

* This inhuman jest turns on the execution of Henry Cornish, 
who, with Slingsby Bethel, was sheriff in 16S0, and distinguished 
himself in opposition to the court.— ^See Note on *^ Absalom and 
Achitophel." Part I. vol. ix. p. 280. He was condemned as ac« 
cessary to the Ryehouse plot, and executed accordingly on 23d 
October, 16S5 ; probably a ^ort time before this pimogae waa 
spokeui which might be in January 1686. 
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ON 



THE SAME OCCASION. 



New ministers, when first they get in place. 

Must have a care to please ; and that's our case ; 

Some laws for public welfare we design, 

If you, the power supreme, will please to join. 

There are a sort of prattlers in the pit. 

Who either have, or who pretend to wit ; 

These noisy sirs so loud their parts rehearse. 

That oft the play is silenced by the farce. 

Let such be dumb, this penalty to shun. 

Each to be thought my lady's eldest son. 

But stay ; methinks some vizard mask I see. 

Cast out her lure from the mid gallery : 

About her all the fluttering sparfcs are ranged ; 

The noise continues, though the scene is changed r 

Now growling, sputtering, wauling, such a clutter I 

'Tis just like puss defendant in a gutter : 

Fine love, no doubt ; but ere two days are o'er ye. 

The surgeon Will be told a woful story. 

liCt vizard-mask her naked face expose. 

On pain of being thought to want a nose : 

Then for your lacqueys, and your train beside. 

By whate'er name ortitle dignified, 
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They roar so loud, you'd think behind the stairs 
Tom Dove,* and all the brotherhood of bears : 
They've grown a nuisance, beyond all disasters ; 
We've none so great but — ^their unpaying masters. 
We beg you, sirs, to beg your men, that they 
Would please to give you leave to hear the plaiy. 

Next, in the play-house, spare your precious lives; 
Think,likegoodChristians,on your baimsand wives; 
Think on your souls ; but, by your lugging forth,f 
It seems you know how little they are worth* 
If none of these will move the warlike mind. 
Think on the helpless whore you leave behind. 
We beg you, last, our scene-room to forbear. 
And leave our goods and chattels to our care. 
Alas ! our women are but washy toys. 
And wholly taken up in stage employs : 
Poor willing tits they are ; but yet, I doubt. 
This double duty soon will wear them out. 
Then you are watch'd besides with jealous care ; 
What if my lady's page should find you there ? 
My lady knows t' a tittle what there's in ye ; 
No passing your gilt shilling for a guinea. 

Thus, gentlemen, we have summ'd up in short 
Our grievances, from country, town, and court ; 
Which humbly we submit to your good pleasure ; 
But first vote money, then redress at leisure.^: 



* A Bear so called^ which was a favourite with the courtly 
audience of the Bear Garden.- 

t See Note, p. 237. 

I This was the course which Charles usually recommended ta 
Parliament^ who generally followed that which was precisely op* 
posite. 
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TO 
THE PaiNCEBS OF CLEVES. 

BY MB N« LSE, 1689. 



This play is one of the coarsest which ever appeared upon the siage* 
The author himself seems to he ashamed ojijty and gives, for the 
proJUgacu of his hero, the Duke of Nemours, the odd reason of a 
former pay on the subject of the Paris massacre having been pro* 
hibited, at the request, I believe, of the French ambassador^ See 
Vol. VII. p. 188. 

liADLBS ! (I hope there's none behind to hew) 

I long to whisper something in your e^r : 

A secret, which does much my mind perplex^-^ 

There's treason in the play against our sex* 

A man that's false to love, that vows and cheats. 

And kisses every living thing he meets ; 

A rogu? in mode^-^J dar^ not speak too broad,— 

One that — does something to the very bawd. 

Out on him, traitor, for a filthy beast ! 

Nay, and he's like the pack of all the rest : 

None of them stick at mark ; they all deceive. ^ 

Some Jew has changed the text, 1 half believe ; >- 

There Adam cozen'd our poor grandame Eve. J 

To hide their faults they rap out oaths, and tear ; 

Now, though we lie, we're too well-bred to swear. 
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So we compound for half the sin we owe, 
But men are dipt for soul and body too ; 
And, when found out, excuse themselves, pox cant 

them. 
With Latin stuff, Perjuria ridet Amantum. 
Vm not book-learn'd, to know that word in vogue. 
But I suspect 'tis Latin for a rogue. 
I'm sure, I never heard that screech-owl hoUow'd 
In my poor ears, but separation foUow'd. 
How can such perjured villains e'er be saved ? 
Achitophel's not half so false to David.* 
With vows and soft expressions to allure. 
They stand, like foremen of a shop, demure ; 
No sooner out of sight, but they are gadding. 
And for the next new face ride out a padding. 
Yet, by their favour, when they have been kissing. 
We can perceive the ready money missing. 
Well ! we may rail ; but 'tis as good e'en wink ; 
Something we find, and something they will sink. 
But, since they're at renouncing, 'tis our parts 
To trump their diamonds, as they trump our hearts. 



* Alluding to Shaftesbury and Charles II. in his own admirable 
satire. 



VOL. X. . 2 C 
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TO 

THE SAME. 



A. QUALM of conscience brings me back again^ 
To make amends to you bespattered men. 
We women love like cats, that hide their joys. 
By growling, squalling, and a hideous noise. 
I raird at wild young sparks ; but, without lying. 
Never was man worse thought on for high-flying. 
The prodigal of love gives each her part. 
And, squandering, shows at least a noble heart. 
I've heard of men, who, in some lewd lampoon. 
Have hired a friend to make their valour known. 
That accusation straight a question brings, — 
What is the man that does such naughty things ? 
The spaniel lover, like a sneaking fop. 
Lies at our feet : — he's scarce worth taking up. 
'Tis true, such heroes in a play go far ; 
But chamber-practice is not like the bar. 
When men such vile, such faint petitions make. 
We fear to give, because they fear to take ; 
Since modesty's the virtue of our kind. 
Pray let it be to our own sex confined. 
When men usurp it from the female nation, 
*Tis but a work of supererogation. 
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We shew*d a princess in the play, 'tis true. 
Who gave her Caesar* more than all his due ; 
Told her own faults ; but I should much abhor 
To choose a husband for my confessor. 
You see what fate foUow'd the saint-like fool. 
For telling tales from out the nuptial school. 
Our play a merry comedy hi^d proved. 
Had she confessed so much to him she loved. 
True Presbyterian wives the means would try ; 
But damn'd confessing is flat Popery. 



^ The Princess pf Cleves, in the piny, confesses to her husband 
her love for Nemours. 
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PROLOGUE 



TO 

ARVIRAGUS AND PHILICIA. 

BY LODOWICK CARLELL, ESQ. 
SPOKEN BY Mil HAET. 



Lodondci Carlell^ according to Langbaine, was an ancient courtier^ 
being gentleman of the bows to King Charles /., groom of the king 
and queen's privy chamber ^ and servant to the queen-mother many 
years. His plays, the same author adds, were well esteemed ^ 
and acted chiefly at the private house in Blackfriars, They were 
seven in number, «* Arvira^ and Philicia" consisted of two 
parts 9 and wasjirst printed tn 8vo, 1639. The prcdogtie, which 
was spoken upon the revival of the piece, turns upon the caprice 
of the town, in preferring^ to the plays of their own poets f the per^ 
formances of a troop of French comemanSf who, tt seemsl were 
then acting both tragedies in their own language. 

With sickly actors, and an old house too, 
We're match'd with glorious theatres, and new ; 
And with our alehouse scenes, and clothes bare worn, 
Can neither raise old plays, nor new adorn. 
If all these ills could not undo us quite, 
^ brisk French troop is grown your dear delight ; 
Who with broad bloody bills call you each day, 
To laugh and breal^ your buttons at their play ; 
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Or see some serious piece, which, we presume. 

Is falPn from some incompsidble plume ; 

" And therefore. Messieurs, if you'll do us ^ace. 

Send lacquies early to preserve your place.*' 

We dare not on your privilege intrench. 

Or ask you, why you like them ? — they are French. 

Therefore, some go with courtesy exceeding. 

Neither to.hear nor see, but shew their breeding; 

Each lady striving to outlaugh the rest. 

To make it seem they understood the jest. 

Their countrymen come in, ai>d nothing pay. 

To teach us English where to clap the play. 

Civil, e^d ! our hospitable land 

Bears aU the charge for them to understand. 

Mean time we languish, and neglected lie, 

Xiike wives, while you keep better company ; 

iVnd wish for your own sakes, without a satire. 

You'd less good breeding, or had more good nature^ 
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PROLOGUE 

TO 

THE PROPHETESS, 

BY 

BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER. 

fifiVIVlSD 

By DRYDEN. 

SPOKEll PY MB BETTESTONf 



^^ The Propheies^' of Beaumont and Fletchert roen in its original 
state, required a good deal of machinery ;for it contains stage-! 
directions for thunder*bolts brandished from on highf and for a 
chariot drawn through mid^air, In/Jlying'dragons; out it was now 
altered into an opera, mith the addition of songs and scenicidde' 
coratums, hy Betterton^ tit 1690. Our author wrote ihefoUom^ 
inu prologue, to introduce it upon the stage in its altered slate. 
The music was by Henry Turcell^ and is said to have merited ap* 
plause. Rich, whose attachment to scenery and decoration is ri^ 
diculed by Pope, revived this jnece, and tnqued himself particu- 
larly upon a set of dancing chairs, which he deoisedfor the nonce. 

The prologue gave offence to the court, and was prohibited by the 
Earl of Dorset, Lord Chamberlain, after the first daifs repre^ 
seniation. It contains, Cibber remarks, some familiar metaphor 
rical sneers at the Revolution itself; and, as the poetry is good, 
the offence was less pardonable. King William was at this time 
prosecuting his campaigns in Ireland) and the author not only 
ridicules the warfare in which he was engaged, and the English 
volunteers who attended him, but even the government of Queen 
Mary in his absence* 

W^HAT Nostradame, with all his art, can guesi? 
The fate of our approaching Prophetess ? 
A play, which, like a perspective set right. 
Presents our vast expences close to sight ; 
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But turn the tube, and there we sadly view 
Our distant gains, and those uncertain too ; 
A sweeping tax, which on ourselves we raise. 
And all, like you, in hopes of better days. 
When will our losses warn us to be wise ? 
Our wealth decreases, and our charges rise. 
Money, the sweet allurer of our hopes. 
Ebbs out in oceans, and comes in by drops. 
We raise new objects to provoke delight, 
But you grow sated ere the second sight. 
False men, even so you serve your mistresses ; 
They rise three stories in their towering dress ; 
Andj after all, you love not long enough 
To pay the rigging, ere you leave them off. 
Never content with what you had before. 
But true to change, and Englishmen all o'er. 
Now honour calls you hence ; and all your care 
Is to provide the horrid pomp of war. 
In plume and soirf, jack-boots, and Bilbo blade. 
Your silver goes, that should support our trade. 
Goi unkind heroes ! leave our stage to mourn. 
Till rich from vanquished rebels you return ; 
And the fat spoils of Teague in triumph draw. 
His firkin butter, and his usquebaugh. 
Go, conquerors of your male and female foes ; 
Men without hearts, and women without hose. 
Each bring his love a Bogland captive home ; 
Such proper pages will long trains become ; 
With copper collars, and with brawny backs. 
Quite to put down the fashion of our blacks.* 



* It was the fashion, at this time, to have black boys in attend- 
ance, decorated with silver collars. See the following advertise- 
ment : " A black boy, about fifteen years of age, named John 
White, ran away from Colonel Kirke; the 1 5th instant ; he has 
a silver collar about his neck, upon which is the Colonel's arms 
^nd cipher." Gazette, March 18, 168$. 
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Then shall the pious Muses pay their vows. 
And furnish all their laurels for your brows ; 
Their tuneful voice shall raise for your delights ; 
We want not poets fit to sing your flights. 
But you, bright beauties, for whose only sake 
Those doughty knights such dangers undertake. 
When they with happy gales are gone away, \ 
With your propitious presence grace our play, > 
And with a sigh their empty seats survey ; J 
Then think,-— ^n that bare bendi my servant sat ! 
I see him ogle still, and hear him chat ; 
Selling facetious bargains, and propounding 
That witty recreation, call'd dumbfounding.* — 
Their loss with patience we will try to bear. 
And would do more, to see you often here ; 
That our dead stage, revived by your fair eyes, 
Under a female regency may rise. 



* Selling bargaini, a species of wit common^ accprding to Swifts 
among Queen Anne's maids of honour^ consisted in leading some 
innocent soul to ask a question^ which was answered by the bar^ 
gain-seller's naming his, or her, sitting part, by its broadest ap- 
pellation. Dumbfounding is explained by a stage direction in 
Bury-Fair, where " Sir Humphrey dum-founds t& Count with a 
rap betwixt the shoulders." The humour seems to have consist- 
ed in doing this with such dexterity, that the party dum-found- 
ed should be unable to discover to whom he was indebted for the 
favour. 
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TO 

THE MISTAKES. 



This play was brought forward by Joseph Harris, a catnedian, as 
his owTif although it is said to have been chiefly written by anptlfer 
person. It was acted in 1690. 

Enter Mr Bright. 

Gentlemen, we must bfeg your pardon ; here's 
no prologuejto be had tOrday, Our new play is like 
to come on, without a frontispiece; as bald as pne 
of you young beaux without your periwig. I left 
our young poet, snivelling and sobbing behind the 
scenes, land cursing somebody that Jias dec^ive4 
him. 

Enter Mr Bowen. 

Hold your prating to the audience ; here's honest 
Mr Williams just come in, half mellow, from the 
liose-Tavem.* He swears he is inspired with claret. 



^ This was quite in character. Gibber says of Williams, that 
his industry was not equal to his capacity^ for he loved his bottle 
better than his busineas. Apology, p. 115» 

13 
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and will come on, and that extempore too, either 
with a prologue of his own, or something like one. 
'O hQre he comes to his trial, at all adventures ; for 
my part, I wish him a good deliverance. 

{Exeunt Mr Bright and Mr Bowen. 

Enter Mr Williams. 

Save ye, sirs, save ye ! I am in a hopeful way. 
I should speak something, in rhyme, now, for the 

play ; 
But the deuce take me, if I know what to say. 
1 11 stick to my friend the author, that I can tell ye. 
To the last drop of claret in my belly. 
So far I'm sure 'tis rhyme — that needs no granting ; 
And, if my verses' feet stumble — ^you see my own 

are wanting. 
Our young poet has brought a piece of work, 
'In which though much of art there does not lurk 
It may hold out three days— and that's as long 

as Cork.* 
But, for this play — (which till I have done, we shew 

not) 
What may be its fortune — ^by the Lord — I know not- 
This I dare swear, no malice here is writ ; 
'Tis innocent of all things — even of wit. 
He's no high-flyer — ^he makes no sky-rockets. 
His squibis are only levell'd at your pockets ; 
And if his crackers light among your pelf. 
You are blown up ; if not, then he's blown up him- 
self. 



* The taking of Cork was one of the first exploits of the re- 
nowned Marlborough. The besiesing army was disembarked on 
the 23d September^ 1690, and tne garrison^ amounting to four 
^I^ousand men, surrendered on the 23th of the same mopth* 



i] 
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By this limey I'm something recovered of my flus^ 

ter'd madness ; 
And now, a word or two in sober sadness. 
Ours is a common play ; and you pay down 
A common harlof s price — just half-a-crown. 
You'll say, I play the pimp, on my friend's score ; "I 
But since 'tis for a friend, your gibes give o'er, > 
For many a mother has done that before. } 

How's this ? you cry : an actor write?— we know it; 
But Shakespeare was an actor, and a poet. 
Has not great Jonson's learning oflen fail'd ? 
But Shakespeare's ^eater genius still prevail'd. 
Have not some Wnting actors, in this age. 
Deserved and found success upon the stage ? 
To tell the truth, when our old wits are tired. 
Not one of us but means to be inspired. 
Let your kind presence grace our homely cheer ; ^ 
Peace and the butt* is all our business here ; 
So much for that — and the devil take small beer. 



ieer;l 
^eer.} 



• A phrase in the '' Tempest," as joltered by Drydeli, which 
seems to have become proverbial. 
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TO 

HENRY II. 
BY JOHN BANCROFT, 

AND PUBLISHED BY MB MOUNTFORT, 
SPOKEN By MBS BBACSGIBDLE/ 



This plys is founded on the amours of Henry II. and the death of 
fair Kosamond. John Bancroft, the author, was a surgeon, and 
wrote another flay called " Sertorius." He gave both the repu' 
iation and the profits of '^ Henry II y to Mountfbrt, the come-' 
dian ; and probably made him no great compUment in thejbrmer 
particular, though, as the piece was weU received, the latter might 
be qf some consequence. Mountfort ijoas an actor of great emi* 
nence, Cibber fays, that he was the most affecting lover within 
fits memory. 

Thus you the sad catastrophe have seen^ 
Occasioned by a mistress and a queen. 
Queen Eleanor the proud was French, they say ; 
But English manufacture got the day. 
Jane Clifford was her name, as books aver ; 
Fair Rosamond was but her nom de guerre. 
Now tell me, gallants, would you lead your life 
With such a mistress, or with such a wife ? 
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If one must be your choice, which d'ye approve, 
The curtain lecture, or the curtain love ? 
Would ye be godly with perpetual strife. 
Still drudging on with honaely Joan, your wife ; , 
Or take your pleasure in a wicked way. 
Like honest whoring Harry in the play ? 
I guess your minds ; the mistress would be taken, 
And nauseous matrimony sent a packing. 
The devil's in you all ; mankind's a rogue ; 
You love the bride, but you detest the clog. 
After a year, poor spouse is left i'the lurch. 
And you, like Haynes,* return to mother-church. 
Or, if the name of Church comes cross your mind^ 
Chapels-of-ease behind our scenes you find. 
The playhouse is a kind of market-place ; 
One cheers for a voice, another for a face ; 
Nay, some of you, — I dare not say how many,— 
Would buy of me a pen'worth for your penny. 
E'en this poor face, which with my fan I hide. 
Would make a shift my portion to provide. 
With some small perquisites I have beside. 
Though for your love, perhaps, I should not care, 
I could not hate a man that bids me fair. 
What might ensue, 'tis hard for me to tell ; 
But I was drench'd to-day for loving well. 
And fear the poison that would make me swell. 



e, 

} 



* The facetious Joe Haynes became a Catholic in the latter 
part of James the Second's reign. But after the Revolution^ he 
read his recantation of the errors of Rome in a penitentiary pro- 
logue^ which he delivered in a suit of mourning. 
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Gallants, a bashful poet bids me say. 
He's come to lose his maidenhead to-day. 
Be not too fierce ; for he's but green of age. 
And ne'er, tiU now, debauch'd upon the stage. 
He wants the suffering part of resolution, 
And cbmes with blushes to his execution. 
Ere you deflower his Muse, he hopes the pit 
Will make some settlement upon his wit. 
Promise him well, before the play begin ; 
For he would fain be cozen'd into sin. 
'Tis not but that he knows you mean to fail ; ^ 
But, if you leave him after being frail, > 

He'll have, at least, a fair pretence to rail, ) 

To call you base, and swear you used him ill. 
And put you in the new Deserter's bill. 
Lord, what a troop of perjured men we see ! 
Enow to fill another Mercury. 
But this the ladies may with patience brook ; 
Theirs are not the first colours you forsook. 
He would be loth the beauties to offend ; 
But, if he should, he's not too old to mend. 
He's a young plant, in his first year of bearing ; 
But his friend swears, he will be worth the rearing. 
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His gloss is still upon him ; though 'tis true 

He's yet unripe, yet take him for the blue. 

You think an aprieot half green is best ; 

There's sweet and sour, and one side good at leasts 

Mangos and limes, whose nourishment is little, 

Though not for food, are yet preserved for pickle. 

So this green writer may pretend, at least. 

To whet your stomachs for a better feast. 

He makes this difference in the sexes too ; 

He sells to men, he gives himself to you. 

To both he would contribute some delight ; 

A meer poetical hermaphrodite* 

Thus he's equipp'd, both to be woo'd, and woo ; 

With arras offensive and defensive too ; 

'Tis hard, he thinks, if neither part will do. 



} 
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TO 



ALBUMAZAR. 



The old plaiff to which this probgt^e was prefixed upon its revival, 
was originally axitedin 1634«, three or four years after the ap» 
pearance of Sanson's " Alchemist;" to whicn, therefore, it could 
not possibly afford any hint. Dryden^ observing the resemblance 
between the plays, took the plagiarism Jbr granted, became the 
style of " AUmmazar" is certaitdy the most antiqtuUed. This 
appearance of antiquity is, however, only a consequence of the 
vein of pedantry which runs through the whole piece. It was 

written oy TomJdns, a schdar of Trinity College, and act* 

ed before King James VL by the gentlemen of that house, Qth 
March, 1614«. // is, upon the whole, a very excellent play ;yet 
the author, whether consulting his own taste, or that of our nrim 
tish Solomon, before whom it was to be represented, has contrived 
to give it an air of such learned stiffness, that it much more re-* 
sembles the translation of a play from Terence or Plautus, than 
an original English composition. By this pedantic iiffectation, 
the humour of the play is completely smothered; and although 
there are several very excellent comic situations in the action, yet 
neither the attempt to revive it in Dry dens time, nor those which 
followed in 1748 and niS, met with any success. 

As Dryden had imputed, very rashly, however, and groundlessly, 
the ^uiU of plagiarism to Jonson, he made this supposed crime 
the introduction to a similar slur on ShadweU, who at that time 
seems to have been possessed of the laurel; a circumstance which 
ascertains the date of the prologue to be posterior to the Revolu* 
tion. 



To say this comedy pleased long ago, 
Is not enough to make it pass you now. 
Yet, gentlemen, your ancestors had wit. 
When few men censured, and when fewer writ. 
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And Jonson^ of those few the best, chose this, 

As the best model of his marter-piece. 

Subtle was got by our Albumazar, 

That Alchymist by this Astrologer ; 

Here he was fashioned, and we may suppose. 

He liked the &shion well, who wore the clothes. 

But Ben made nobly his what he did mould ; 

What was another^s lead, becomes his gold. 

Like an unrighteous conqueror he reigns, 

Yet rules that well, which he unjustly gains. 

But this our age such authors does afford. 

As make whole plays, and yet scarce write one word ; 

Who, in this anarchy of wit, rob all, 

And what's their plunder, their possession call ; 

Who; like bold padders, scorn by night to prey, 

But rob by sun-shine, in the face of day. 

Nay, scarce the common ceremony use 

Of, ^* Stand, sir, and deliver up your Muse ;" 

But knock the poet down, and, with a grace. 

Mount Pegasus before the owner's face. 

Faith, if you have such country Tom^ abroad,* 

'Tis time for all true men to leave that road. 

Yet it were modest, could it but be said. 

They strip the living, but these rob the dead i ^ 

Dare with the mummies of the Muses play. 

And make love to them the Egyptian way ; 

Or, as a rhiming author would nave said. 

Join the dead hving to the living dead. 

Such men in poetry may claim some part. 

They have the license, though they want the art ; 

And might, where theft was praised, for laureats 

stand,f 
Poets, not of the head, but of the hand. 



* This seems to have been a cant name for highwaymen. Shad- 
well's Christian name was Thomas. 

f Shadwell succeeded to our author's post of laureate after the 
VOL. X. 2d 
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They make the benefits of others studying. 
Much like the meals of politic Jack-Pudding, 
Whose dish to. challenge no man has the courage ; 
'Tis all his pwn, when once he has spit i'the porridge. 
But, gentlemen, you're all concerned in this ; 
You are in fault for what they do amiss ; 



Revolution. I am not able to di'scovejr^ if Shadwell had given any 
very recent cause for this charge of^plagiarism. In " The Liber- 
tine," « The Miser/' '' Bury-fair," and " The Sullen Lovers," he 
has borrowed,' or rather translated, from Moliere. '^ The Squire 
of Alsatia*' contain's some imitations of Terence's " Adelphi.*' 
'' Psyche" is taken from the French, and " Timon of Athens" 
from Shakespeare^ although Shadwell has the assurance to claim 
the merit of having made it into a play. He was also under ob- 
ligations to his contemporaries. The '' Royal Shepherdess" was 
originally written by one Mr Fountain of Devonshire. Dryden, 
in " Mac-Flecnoe,** intimates, that Sedley " larded with wit" his 
play of •• Epsom Wells;" and in the dedication to "TJie True 
Widow," Shadwell himself acknowledges obligations to that gen- 
tleman's revision of some of his pieces. Langbaine, who hated 
Dryden, and professed an esteem for Shadwell, expresses him- 
self thus, on the latter's claim to originality :—. 

^' But I am willing to say the less of Mr Shadwell, because I 
have publicly professed a friendship for him ; and thoogh it be 
not of so long date as some former intimacy with others, so nei- 
ther id it blemished with some unhandsome dealings I have met 
with from persons where I least expected it. I shall therefore 
speak of him with the impartiality that becomes a critic, and 
own I like his comedies better than Mr Dryden's, as having moce 
variety of characters, and those drawn from the life; I niean men's 
converse and manners, and not from other men's ideas, copied out 
of their public writings ; though indeed I cannot wholly acquit 
our present laureat from borrowing ; his plagiaries behig in some 
places too bold and open to be disguised, of which I shiJl take no- 
tice, as I go along ; though with this remark, that several of them 
are observed to my hand, and in great measure excused by him- 
self, in the pu^ic acknowledgment he makeif in his several pre- 
faces, to the persons to whom he was obliged for what he bor- 
rowed." 
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For they their thefts still undiscovered think. 
And durst not steals unless you please to wink. 
Perhaps, you may award by your decree, 
They should refund^^ — ^but that can never be ; 
For, should you letters of reprisal seal. 
These men write that which no man else would 
steals 



Shadwell in the follo^g lioieii, whidh oiccur in the prologue to 
the ''Scowerers,'' seems to retort on Dryden the accusation here 
brought against him : 



You have been kind Iq many of l)i« playff 
And should not leave him in his latter days. 
Though loyal writers of the last two reigns* 
Who tired thehr pens for Popei^ and cminiy 
Orumble at the reward of all his nains ; 
ICbey would, like some, the benefit enjoy 
Of what they vilely labourM to destroy. 
They ery him down, as for his place nnfity 
Since they have all the humour and the irit ; 
Tliey must write better e*er he fears them y«b 
^Till they have shewn yon more variety 
Of natural, uhstol'n comedy than he. 
By you at least he should protected if* 
'Till then, may he that mark of bounty have^ 
Which his renownM and royal master save. 
Who loves a saljeet, and contemns a sEivet 
Whom heaven, in ^te of hellish plots^ deiign'd 
To humble tyxBnts^ and ezilt taankind. 



} 
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You saw our wife was chaste^ yet throughly tried. 

And, without doubl;, you're hugely edified ; 

For, lik^ our hero, whom we shew'd to^lay, 

You thitik no woman true, but in a play. 

Love once did make a pretty' kind of show ; ) 

Esteem iind kindness ift one bjreast would grow ir 

But 'twas heaven knows how many years ago. 3 

Now some small chal> a^d guinea expectation. 

Gets all the pretty creatures in the nation. 

In comedy your Uttle selves you meet ; 

*Tis Covent-Garden drawn in Bridges'- street. 

Smile on our author then, if he has shown 

A jolly nut-brown bastard of your own. 

Ah ! happy you, with ease and with delight. 

Who act those follies poets toil to write ! 

The sweating Muse does almost leave the chase ; 

She puffs, and hardly keeps your Protean vices pace. 

Finch you but in one vice, away you fly 

To some new frisk of contrariety. 

You roll like snow-balls, gathering as you run. 

And get seven devils, when dispossessed of one. 
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Your Venos onde wasi a Platomc qtiecvi, 
Nothing of love beende Ifie- face vrm ite&x ; 
But every, inch of b^ younow unclise; 
And clap a vizard-oiask u|km the faoe ; 
For sins: lilce these the iealons iff the knd. 
With little hair, an<l>iifttle of no band, 
Declare how circulating pestilences 
Watch, every twenty years, to snap offences. 
Saturn, e*en notO', takes doctoral degrees J*^ 
He'll do your work ibU summer without fees. 



* VeAtepn our antfaeo^ had in^view the three o fjMo ei fc k wii^ S» 
tttin and Jufiteat in June ami Deeifoiher iGffis nm in AprS 1^% 
which 9irt thus fiMflingly dMtttatod. Upon h^ John 'Bflrester : *' U 
hath been long observed^ that the most remarkable tntitations 4£ 
a kingdom^ or nation, have chiefly depended on this oon^anctjons 
or aspects of those two superior pknets, Sattim and Jupiter ; and 
by their effects past, we perceive that the most wise Creator first 
placed them higher than all the other planets^ that they should 
respect, chiefly, the highest and most durable affairs and concerns 
of men on earth. 

*' And if one opposition of Saturn and Jupiter produceth much, 
how then can those three oppositions to come do any less than 
cause some remarkable changes and alterations of laws, or religi-.- 
ous orders, in England's chief and most renowned city ? because 
Saturn then will be stronger than Jupiter, who also, at his second 
opposition, will be near unto the body of Mars, (the planet of 
war ;) and having took possession of religious Jupiter, should 
contend with him, (with ^ frowning lofty countenance,) in Lon- 
don's ascendant, from whence I fear some religious disturbances, 
if not some warlike violence, by insurrections, or otherwise, oc- 
casioned by some frowning dissatisfied minds, which will then 
happen in some part of Britain, or take its beginning there to the 
purpose in those years. 

" Ah poor Jupiter in Gemini ! (London,) I fear thou wilt then 
be so much humbled against thy will, that thou wilt think thou 
hast a sufficient occasion to bewail thy condition ; and if so, God 
will suffer this, that thou mayest humbly endeavour to forsake thy 
accustomed sins, and that tliou mayest know power is not in thee 
to help thyself. But yet I think thou wilt then have no need to 
fear that God hath wholly forsaken thpe ; for look but a little 

12 
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Let all the boxes, Fhcsbus^ find thy graoe^ 
And, ah, preserve the ei^teenrpennyrplace !* 
But for the pit oonfoun&rs let them go, 
And find as little mercy w they show ! 
The acton thus, and thus thy poets pray ; 
For every critic saved, thou damn'st a play. 



back onto the jean 1682 and 1683, where Jupitef; wa^ three 
times in conjunction with Saturn, ia a sign of his own triplidty, 
and consider, was not he then stronger than Saturn, and hast not 
thou been victorious ever since^ throughout all those great changes 
and alterations f And when diou hast thus o^nsidered^ perh^w 
thou wilt believe, that that which begins well will end well ; and 
indeed perhaps it may so happen ; but be not too proud of this, 
a word is enough to the wiae/'^^Astrohgical observaiUms and iVeih 
4idioHs/or the year of cur Lord 1691,ly John SihesUr. Lou* 
don, 1^, 4to. ' 

f^ The Gallery, 
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EPILOGUE 



TO THE 



HUSBAND HIS OWN CUCKOLD. 



This plai^ was wrkien by John Dryden, Junior, sou to our poeL 
See the preface amot^ our author's Prose Works. It was dedi- 
cated to Sir Robert Howard, and acted in 1696. 

liiKE some raw sophister that mounts the pulpit, 
So trembles a young poet at a full pit. 
Unused to crowds, the parson quakes for fear. 
And wonders how the devil he durst come there ; 
Wanting three talents needful for the place. 
Some beard, some learning, and some little grace. 
Nor is the puny poet void of care ; ^ 

For authors, such as our new authors are, >• 

Have not much learning, nor much wit to spare ; J 
And as for grace, to tell tlie truth, there's scarce one. 
But has as little as the very parson ; 
Both say, they preach and write for your instruction ; 
But 'tis for a third day, and for induction. 
The difference is, that though you like the play, 
The poet's gain is ne'er beyond his day ; 
But with the parson 'tis another case. 
He, without holiness, may rise to grace ; 
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The poet has one disadvantage more. 
That if his play be dull, he's damn'd all o'er. 
Not only a damn'd blockhead, but damn'd poor. 
But dulness well becomes the sable garment ; 
I warrant that ne'er spoil'd a priest's preferment ; 
Wit's not his business, and as wit now goes. 
Sirs, 'tis not so mudi yours as you suppose. 
For you like nothing now but nauseous beaux. 
You laugh not, gallants, as by proof appears, ^ 
At what his beauship says, but what he wears ; > 
So 'tis your eyes are tickled, not your ears. ) 
The tailor and the furrier find the stuff. 
The wit lies in the dress, and monstrous muff. 
The truth on't is, the payment of the pit 
Is like for like, clipt money for clipt wit. 
You cannot from our absent author* hope. 
He should equip the stage with such a Sop. 
Fools change in England, tmd new fools arise ; 1 
For, though the immortal species never dies, > 
Yet every year new maggots make new flies. ) 
But where be Uvea abroad^ be scarce can find 
One fool, for milBcvis Hiat he left behind. 



* Young Dryd^ was then in Home with bi« brother Cbarlei^ 
who was gentleman-ush^r to the Pope. 
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A SATIRE 



AGAINST 



THOMAS SHADWELL. 
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The enmity between Drjden and Shadwell at first probablv 
only sprung from some of those temporary causes of dis^st whicl| 
most ^equently divide persons whose lives are spent m compe- 
tition for public applause. That they were occasionally upon to- 
lerable terras is certain, for Dryden has told us so ; and Shad* 
well, in 1676» when expressing his dissent from one of our au* 
thor's rules of theatrical criticism^ industriously and anxiously 
qualifies his opinion^ with the highest compliments to our author^s 
genius.* They had formerly even joined forces, and called in the 
laid of another wit, to overwhelm the reputation of no less a per- 
son than £lkannah.Sett]e.f But, between the politics of the stage 
and of the nation, the friendship of these bards, which probably 
never had a very solidfoundation, wasat length totally overthrown. 
It is not very easy to discover who struck the fir$t blow ; but- it 
may be suspected, that Dryden was displeased to see Shadweli 
not only dispute bis canons of criticism in print, but seem to esta?* > 
blish himself as an imitator of the old school of dramatic compo- 
sition, and particularly of Jonson, on whom Dryden had thrown 
some censure in his epilogue to ** The Conc^uest of Grenada," and 
in the Defence of these verses. Ifseems certain, that the feud 
had broke out in 16*75-6 ; for Shadwell has not only made some 
invidious allusions to the success of Aureng-Zebe/' which was 
represented that season, but has plainly intimated, that he needed 
only a pension to enable him to write as well as Dryden himself.^ 



* See the whole passage. Vol VII. p. 141, note. 

-f- See the Remarks on the Enipress of Morocco, written in conjunction by Dry- 
den, Crown, and Shadwell. They were printed iji 1(574. 

X These circamstances of oSenoe occur in the prologue, epilogue, and preface 
40 the ** Virtuoso,** whidi must have been acted in the same season with ** Aureng 
Zebe," as the dedication is dated 26th June, 1676. The prologue oommencei^ 
with an irreverent allusion to that play, and to our author*8 theatrical eogagq* 
roents: 

You came with such an eager appetite 
To a late play^ which gave so great delight. 
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This assault* however, seems to have been forgiven ; for Dryden 
obliged Shadwell with an epilogue to the ^* True Widow/' acted 
in 1678. But their precarious reconcilement did not long sub- 
sist, when political animosity was added to literary rivalry. Shad- 
well not only wrote the '< Lancashire Witches/' in ndicule of 
the Tory party* but entered into a personal contest with our au« 
thor on the subject of "^The Medal/' which he answered by a 
,clumsy, though venotnbas, retort* called **The Medal' of John 
Bayes." In the preface he asserts* that no one can think Dry- 
den ** hardly dealt with, since he knows, and so do all his old ac- 

Suaintance* that there is not one untrue <word: spoke, of kitti." 
[either was this a single offence; &r Drydesi Jn .Ipa ^f Vtndi* 
cation of the Duke of Guise," says* that Shadwdl ^8 repeat? 



Our poet fean, that by M> lidili tteat 

Your palates are beoooie too dciifate. , 

Yet rioce yOQ*ve had rhine for a rduhilig bit. 

To give a better taste to comic wit ; 

But this requires expence of time and pains. 

Too great, alas ! for poets* slender gains. 

For wit, like china, snotild long buned|lit. 

Before it ripens to g^ comedy ; 

A thing we ne*er have seen since Joqsod's days* 

And but a few of his were perfect plays. 

Kow drudges of the stage must oft appear. 

They must be bound to scribble twice a yeair. 
That these insinnations might not be mistaken, Shadw^, in llhe epilogue, se- 
verely attacks rhyming tmge^^ in general; the oli§0ct of wUeh diatribe, 
considering the late snccesB •f ** AureBg^Zebe,** oottU not powibly h% miMitfr- 
preted: 

But of those ladies be despairs to-day* 

Who love a dull romantic whining pli^ ^ , 

Where poor frail woman's made a deity 

With sensdess amorous idolatry. 

And sniveUiBg heroes sigh, and pinei aod^«ry« 

Though ringly.they bosit armies, and hulf kings. 

Rant at the gods, and do impossible things ; 

Though they can laugh at danger, blood,. and wounds, # 

Yet if the dame once cliides, the milk-sop hero swoons. 

These doughty things nor manners have nor wit ; 

We ne*er saw hero fit to drink with, yet. 

The passage in the Dedication, in whidi he insinuates tibat ^e pEorisiDirof a pen- 
sion was all he wanted, to place him on a level widi the proudest of hit rivals, is 
as fdlows : ** That there are a great many faults in die oooduct of this play, I 
am not ignorant ;. but I (having no pe&sion but from the theatre, which is either 
unwilling, or .unable, to reward a man sufficiently for so much pains as correct 
comedies require) cannot a^ot my whole time to the writing of plays, but am 
forced to mind some other business of advantage. Had I as much money, and 
as much time tor it, 1 might perhaps write as conect a oomedy as any of my con- 
temporaries.*' 



} 
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ediy dalTed hhn Atheist in print. These reiterated insults at 
length drew down the vengeance of our poet, who seems to 
have singled Shadwell from the herd of those who had libelled 
him, to be gibbeted in rhyme while the English language shall 
last. Neither was Dr jden satisfied with a single attack upon this 
obnoxious bard ; but, having divided his poetical character from / 
that which he held as a political writer^ he discussed the first in 
the satire vhidi follows^ and the last, with equal severity, in the 
Second Part of ^' Abaalom and Achitophel*' Those two admi* 
rable pieces of satire appeared within less than a month of each 
other ; and leaive it a matter of doubt, whether the bitter ridicule 
ef the anointed Prince of Dulness* or the sarcastic description of 
Og» the seditious poetaster, be most crudly severe. 

** Mao-FLeenoe" must be allowed to be one of the keenest sa<) 
tires in Uie English language^ II is what Dryden has elsewhere^ 
termed a Varroman satire >* tiiat is, as he seems to use the phrase, \ 
one in which the author is.not contented with general sarcasm \ 
upon the object of attack, but where he has woven his piece in* \ 
to a sort of imaginary story, or scene, in which he introduces / 
the person, whom he ridicules, as a principal actor. The pou- 
\l' tion.in ifhich Dryden has placed Shadwell is the most mortifying 
to literary vanity which can possibly be imagined, and is hardly 
excdled by the device of Pc^ in the ^* Dunciad," who has m^ 
viously followed thestcips of his predecessor. Flecnoe, who seems \ 
to have been universally acknowledged as the very lowest of all ) 
poetasters, and whose name had passed into a proverb for doffgrel 
verse and stupid prose, is represented as devolving upon Shadwell 
that pre>^roinence over the realtns of Dulness, wmch he had him*' 
self possessed without a rivaL The spot chosen for this devolil- 
tion of empire is the Barbican, an obscure sul>urb, in whidb it ' 
would seen\ that thene were temporary theatrical representations 
of the lowest order, among other receptacles of vulgar dissipa- 
tion, for the amusement of the very lowest of the vulgar. Here 
the ceremony of Shadwell's coronation is supposed to be perforai* 
ed, with an inaugural oration by Flecnoe, his predecessor, in which 
all his pretensions to wit and to literary fame are sarcastically 
enumerated and confuted, by a counter^statement of his claims 
to distinction by pre-«ininent and unrivalled stupidity. In this sa« 
tire, the shc^ of the.poet are directed with an aim acutelj^ mfrfe 
lignant. The inference drawn concerning Shadwell's talents is ge«< 
neral and absolute ; but in the proof, Dryden appeals with triumph 
^ those parts only of his literary character which are obviously 
vulnerable. He jreckons up amoi^ his titles to the throne of 



• S9e IgssAjonSstini, Vol Xiil. ^ 66. 
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Flecnoe, hit detperate and unsticcessfial attemptg at lyrical com* 
position^ in the opera of ** Psyche ;" the clumsy and coarse lim- 
ning of those whom he designed to figure as fine gentlemen in bis 
comedies ; the false and florid taste of h^ dedications ; his pre- 
sumptuous imitation of Jonson in composition, and his absurd re« 
semblance to him in person. But the satirist industriously keeps 
out of view those points, in which perhaps heintemally felt some 
inferiority to the object of his wrath He memtions nothing that 
could recal to the reader's recollection that insight into human 
life, that acquaintance with the foibles and absurdities displayed 
in individtiai pursuits, that bold though coarse delineation of cha- 
racter^ which gave fame to ShadwelT's comedies in the last cen- 
tury, and renders them amusing even at the present day. This 
discrimination is an excellent proof of the exquisite address with 
which Dryden wielded the satirical weapon, and managed the 
feelings of his readers. We never find hmi attempting a despe-N 
rate or impossible task ; at least in a way which seems, in the mo- 
ment of perusal, desperate or impossible. He never wastes hia"^ 
powder against the impregnable part of a fortress* but directs all 
his battery against some weaker spot, where a breach mav be ren- 
dered practicable. In sliort, by convincing his reader that he is 
right in the examples which he quotes, he puts the question at 
issue upon the ground most disadvantageous for his antagonist, 
and renders it very difficult for one who has been proved a dunce 
in one instance to establish his credit in any other. 

1 have had so frequently to call the attention of my reader to 
the sonorous and emphatic efiect of Dryden's versification, that ift 
is almost ridiculous to repeat epithets which apply to every poemf 
which succeeded hi^ Annus MtrahiUi; yet I cannot but remark, 
that the mock heroic may be said to have owed its ris^ to our au^ 
thor, and that there is hardly any poem, before ^'Ma(>*Flecnoe»'* 
in which it has been employed with aJl its qualities of grave and 
pompous irony, expressed in solemn and sounding verse. - 

It is no inconsiderable part of the merit of <* Mac-Flecnoe," 
that it led the way to the *' Dunciad ;" yet while we acknowledge 
the more copious and variegated flow of Pope's satire, we must 
not forget, that, independent of the merit of originality, alwa3r» 
inestimable, Dryden's poem claims thatof a dose 9nd more com^ 
pact fable, of a single and undisturbed aim. Pope's ridicule and 
sarcasm is scattered so wide, and among such a number of au- 
thors, that it resembles small shot discharged at random among a ^ 
crowd ; while that of Dryden, like a single well-directed buUett 
prostrates the individual object against whom it was directed* 
Besides, the reader is apt to sympathize with the degree of the sa- 
tirist's provocation, which, in Dryden's case, cannot be disputed; 
whereas Pope sometimes confounds those, from whom he had re- 
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ceiviri groM iticWilitjf with otheni whohadgtren him no ttffence^ 
tod with some whose characters were above his accusiEition. To 
posterity, the '' Mac-Flecnoe" possesses a decided superiority 
over the ^' Dunciad/' for a very Jew facts make us master of the 
argument ; while that of the latter poem« excepting the Sixth 
B^k, where the satire is^moreeeneriol, requires a note at every 
tenth line to render it even intelligible* 

Mr Malone has given us the title of the first edition of '^ Mac- 
Flecnoe/' which the present Editor has never seen» as indeed it is 
of the last degree of rarity. It was published not by Tonson, but 
by D. Green^ and entitled, '^Mac- Flecnoe, or a Satire on the 
True-blue* Protestant Poet, T. S.; by the Author of Absalom 
and Achitophel/' It consisted only of one sheet and a half, and 
was sold for twopence. The satire was too personal, and too pois^ 
naQt» to fail in attracting immediate attention, and accordii^^ 
the poem was quickly sold off. It was not republished until it 
appeared in Tonson's first Miscellany, in 1684, with a lew slight 
alteraitions, intended either to point particular verses, or to cor* 
rect errors of the press, or pen. It must have been generally 
known, that Dryden was the author of this satire, both because it 
is stated in the title-page to be by the author of '' Absalom and 
^cbitophel," and because there existed no contemporary poet to 
whom so masterly a production could have been ascribed,, even 
with remote probability ; yet Shadwell, in his dedication of the 
Tenth Satire of Juvenal* (a most miserable performance,) says, that 
Dryden, when he taxed him with being the author, " denied it 
with all the imprecations he could think of;" an accusation which 
was, echoed by Brown, though apparently upon the authority of 
Shadwell alone, t From this averment, which is probably mada 
fiuytoo broadly* we can only infer, that X)ryden» like Sbrifb in 
the aame precUqament* left his adversary to. prove what he had 
no title to call upon him to confess;^ for that he seriously meant 
to disavow a performance, of which he had, from the very be* 
ginning, sufficiently avouched himself the author, can hardly be 
supposed for a moment. It has indeed been noticed, that our 
author has omitted this poem, as well as the *' Eulogy on Crom- 
well," in a list of his plays and poems subjoined to one of his 
plays; but Dryden might not think fit to admit a personal, 
and what he probably considered as a fugitive satire, into a for- 



* This q>ithet preceded the nickname of Whig. See VoL IX. p. 211. 

f ** I make bold to lue his own ezprenion in ** Mao-Plecnoe,*' if it is ^, I 
•ay, for Mr Shadwell, in the pre&ce before his TnmaUtion of the Tenth Satire of 
Juvenal, has been lately pleased to acquaint the world, that he publicly disowned 
the writing it with as solemn imprecations as his friend the Spanish Friar did the 
Cavatier Lorenzo.'*— Aaiioim, &c. 
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nel fin ef h» po«toy. We know be enftcftakiedi a eontcioiur 
lense'of hb dignitjr nithii respect ; for, excepting in s slight and 
passing safcasai» be ne?er deigned to ansvrer any of his literary 
adversariesf excepting Settle and Shad^dl ; and benight possi-' 
bly think,, on reflection* tha( he had done the latter too mucn ho- 
nour in making him the subject of a separate and laboured poem. 
Mr Malone ako conceives, that he might be with4]eld firom in- 
aertinff this poem in an authoritative list of his works, by delicacy 
toisaros Dorset, his recent benefhctor, who bad thought Shadweil 
worthy of the laurel of which our poet had been divested at the 
Revolution* Be it as it may, he wasaftenwds so far from dis- 
owning the poemr that^ in die Essay on Satire, he gives it, with 
^ Absalom and Achitophel/'aa instances of his own attempts al 
the Varronian satire. 

The purpose and scope of " Mac-Flecnoe" was strangely nas- 
eonstrued by the object of it, and by our poet's editors. Shad- 
well took it into his head, diat Dryden meant seriously to tax 
him whh being an Irishman ; a charge which he seems more an- 
xious to refute than seems necessary. Gibber, or whoever wrote 
Dryden's Life in the collection bearing his name, supposes, that 
Fiecnoe, who died in l67St had actual^ succeeded our author in 
the office of poet-laureat. Derrick, though he corrects this error* 
has fallen into another, in which he is folk>wed by Dr Jobnson, 
who considers '' Mac-Flecnoe" as written in express ridicule of 
Shadwell'a inauguration as Covsri poet. The scarcity of the first 
edition of ^*Mao-Flecnoe'* might have been some excuse for these 
errors, had not the piece been printed in the first Miscellany, in 
16S4>| four years beifore Dryden's being deposed, and Shadweli 
succeeding him. Certainlj^ the two events tallied strangely; and 
the friends of Shadweil might have considered the substantial of- 
fice which he gained by the downfaJl of Dryden, as a just com- 
pensation for the ludicrous and mock dignity with which his foe 
had invested him. 
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f All humati tbftftgs aw subj^tt tb decay^ 

And, whGfi • fete summons, monarchs toust bh^y. 
This Flecnoe found,* who, like Augustus, yoilng 
Was called to fempirei ittd had govem'd l6ftg ; 
In prose and vetse WaS ow1l*d, without dispute! 
Through all the realms of Nonsense, absc^ute. / 
This aged prirtce, now flourishing in peaces 
And blest with issu6 of a latg^ ihcrease, 
Worn out With business, did at length debate 
To settle the Succession of the state ; 
And, pondering whi<5h of all his sons Was fit 
To reign, and wage immortal war with wit. 
Cried,— 'Tls resolved ! for nature pleads, that he 
Should only rule, who most resembles me. 
ShadweU alone my perfect image bears, 

^ IMatiire in dulness from his tender years ;)f 
Shadwell alone, of all my sons, is he. 
Who stands confirmed in full stupidity. 
The rest to some faint meaning make pretence, 

( But Shadwell never deviates into sense ; \ 

•NoteL tNotelL 

VOL. X. 2 E 
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Some beams of wit on other souls may fall. 
Strike through, and make a lucid interval ; 
But Shad well's genuine night admits no ray. 
His rising fogs prevail upon the day. 
Besides, his goodly fabric fOls the eye. 
And seems designed for thoughtless ipajesty ; 
Thoughtless as monarch 6aks, that shade the plain. 
And, spread in solemn state, supinely reign. 
Hey wood and Shirlev * were but types of thee. 
Thou last great prophet of tautology ! 
Even Ij a dunce of more renown than they. 
Was sent before but to prepare thy way ; 
And, coarsely clad in Norwich drugget,f came 
To teach the nations in thy greater name. 
My warbling lute, — the lute I whilom strung, — 
^Vhen to i King John of Portugal I sung,-^ 
Was but the prelude to that ^orious .day. 
When thou on silver Thames didst ait thy way. 
With well-timed oars, before the royal barge,^ 
Sweird with the pride of thy celestial charge ; 
And big with hymn, commander of an host,-— . 
The like was ne'er in Epsom blankets tost.^ 
Methinks I see the new Arion sail. 
The lute still. trembling underneath thy nail|| 
At thy well-sharpen'd thumb, from shore to shore. 
The trebles squeak for fear, the basses roar ; 
Echoes, from Pissing- Alley, Shadwell call. 
And Shadwell they resound from Aston-HalL 
About thy boat the little fishes throng. 
As at the m<Hiiing toast that floats along. 
Sometimes, as prince of thy harmonious band. 
Thou wield'st thy papers in thy threshing hand ; 



♦Note III. t Note IV. JNoteV. 

} VL II Note VII. 
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St Andrfs* feet iie*er kept more equal time. 
Not even the feet of thy own Psyche's rhyme. 
Though they in number as in sense excel ;f 
So just, so like tautology, they fell. 
That, pale with envy. Singleton :j: forswore 
The lute and sword, which he in triumph bore. 
And vow'd he ne'er would act Villerius more.- 
, Here stopt the good old sire, and wept for joy. 
In silent raptures of the hopeful boy. 
All arguments, but most his plays, persuade. 
That for anointed dulness he was made. 

Close to the walls which fair Augusta bind, 
(The feir Augusta much to fears inclin'd,)^ 
An ancient fabric raised to inform the sight. 
There stood of yore, and Barbican it hight ; 
A watch-tower once, but now, so fate ordains. 

Of all the pile an empty name remains ; 

From its old ^uins brodiel-houses rise, - 
Scenes of lewd loves, and of polluted joys ; 
Where their vast courts the mother strumpets keep. 
And, undisturb'd by watch, in silence sleep. || 

Near these a nursery erects its head, 

Where queens ^are form'd, and future heroes bred ; 
Where unfledged actors learn to laugh and cry ; 
Where infant punks their tender voices try. 
And little Maximins the gods defy. 



* An eminent dancing-master of the period* 

t Note VIII. t Note IX. 

§ Alluding to the political apprehensions of the period, so uni- 
versal in the city. 

II These lines are a parody on a passage in Cowley's Davideis, 
Book 1. : 

Beneath the dens where unfledged tempests lie. 
And infant winds their tender voices try ; 

Where their vast court the mother waters keep ; 
And, undistuTb*d bjr moons, in silence sleep. 
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Great Fletcher neyer treids in buskins btre. 
Nor greater Jonson dares in sodcs appear ; 
But gentle Simkin* just reoepti(Hi finds 
Amidst this monument of vanish'd minds; 
IPure clinches the suburbian muse affords. 
And Fantonf waging harmless war with words* 
Here Flecnoe, as a place to fame well known. 
Ambitiously design'd his Shadwell's tfarone* 
For ancient Decker^ prophesied long since, ^ 
That in this pile should reign a mighty prince, > 
Bom for a scourge of wit, and flail of sense ; J 
To whom true dulness should some Psyches owe. 
But worlds of Misers from his pen should flow ; 
Humorists, and Hypocrites, it should produce. 
Whole Raymond families, and tribes of Bruce. | 
Now empress Fame had published the renown 
Of Shadwell's coronat|^ through the town. 
Roused by report of Fame, ^e nations meet, 
From near Bunhill, and distant Watling^street. 
No Persian carpets spread the imperial way. 
But scatter'd limbs of mangled poets lay ; 
From dusty shops neglected authors come. 
Martyrs of pies, and relics of the bum ; 
Much Hey wood, Shirley, Ogleby there lay. 
But loads of Shadwell slmost choked the way ; 
Bilk'd stationers for yepmen* stood prepared. 
And Herringman || was captain of the guard. 
The hoary prince in majesty appeared. 
High on a throne of his own labours rear'd ; 



* The character of a cobler in an interlctde. 

t A celebrated punster, according to Derrick. 

t Note X. § Note XI. 

II Henry Herrin^an, bookaelkr^ published almost all the 
poems, plays, and hghter pieces of (he day. He was Dryden's 
original publisher. 

6 
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At hia right hand otir yotiTig Aaeauiva sat^i 
Rome's other hope, and pillaff of the state } 
His browsi thick fog, instead of glories, grace; 
And lambent dulness play'd around his £iica 
A$ Hannibal did to the altars corner 
SwOTn by his sire, a mortal foe to Ilome, 
So Shadwell awore, nor siiould hia vow be vain. 
That he tiU death true dulness would maintain ; 
And, in his father's right, and realm's defence. 
Ne'er to have peace with wit, nor truce with sense. 
The king himself the saored unction made. 
As king by office, and as priest by trade. 
In bis sinister hand, instead of ball. 
He placed a mighty mug of potent ale ; 
Love's Kingdom* to his right he did cpnvey. 
At once his sceptre, and his rule of sway ; 
Whoserighteouslore theprincehad practisedyoung. 
And from whose loins recorded Psyche sprung. 
His temples, last^ with poppies were o'er spread,! 
That nodding seem'd to consecrate his head. 
Just at the point of time, if fame not lie. 
On his left hand twelve reverend owls did fly ;— 
So Romulus, 'tis sung, by Tyber's brook. 
Presage of sway from twice six vultures took. 
The admiring throng loud acclamations make. 
And omens of his future empire take. 
The sire then shook the honours of his heac^ 
And from his brows damps of oblivion shed 
Full on the filial dulness : long he stood, 1i 

Repelling from his breast the raging god ; > 

At length burst out in thia prophetic mood :-^ ) 



» AplayofFlficiiQe'aaocalledt See Note XII. 
t Perhaps in allusion to Sbadwell's frequent use of opium^ as 
well as to bas dulness. 
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Heavens bless my son ! from Ireland let him reign. 
To far Barbadoes on the western main ; 
Of his dominion may no end be known. 
And greater than his father's be his throne ; 
Beyond Love's Kingdom let him stretch his pen i— 
He paused, and all the people cried, Amen.-^ 
Then thus continued he : My son, advance 
Still in new impudence, new ignorance. 
Success let others teach, learn thou from me 
Pangs without birth, and fruitless industry. 
Let Virtuosos in five years be writ, 
Yet not one thought accuse thy toU of wit* 
Let gentle George in triumph tread the stage. 
Make Dorimant betray, and Loveit rage ; 
Let Cully, Cockwood, Fopling, charm the pit,t 
And in their folly shew the writer's wit ; 
Yet still thy fools shall stand in thy defence. 
And justify their author's want of sense. 
Let them be all by thy own model made 
Of dulness, and desire no foreign aid ; 
That they to future ages may be known. 
Not copies drawn, but issue of thy own : 
Nay, let thy men of wit too be the same. 
All full of thee, and differing but in name ; 
But let no alien Sedley interpose. 
To lard with wit thy hungry Epsom prose.ij: 
And when false flowers of rhetoric thou would^st 

cull. 
Trust nature ; do not labour to be dull. 
But write thy best, and top ; and, in each line. 
Sir Formal's oratory will be thine : 
Sir Formal, though unsought, attends thy quill. 
And does tiiy northern dedications fiU.^ 



• Note XIIL t Note XIV. 

t Note XV. § Note XVI. 
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Nor let false friends seduce thy mind to fame. 
By arrogating Jonson*s hostile name ;* 
Let father F&cnoe fire thy mind with praise. 
And uncle Ogleby thy envy raise. 
Thou art my Wood, where Jonson has no part : 
What share have we in nature, or in art ? 
Where did his wit on learning fix a brand. 
And rail at arts he did not understand ? 
Where made he love in Prince Nicander's vein. 
Or swept the dust in Psyche's humble strain ? 
Wheresoldhe bargains," whip-stitch, kiss my arse,"f 
Promised a play, and dwindled to a farce ? 
When did his muse from Fletcher scenes purloin. 
As thou whole Etheridge dost transfuse to thine ? 
But so transfused, as oiland waters flow. 
His always floats above, thine sinks below. 
This is thy province, this thy wonderous way. 
New humou A to jnvent for each new play : f 
This is that boasted bias of thy mind. 
By which one way to dulness 'tis inclined ; 
Which makes thy writings lean on one side stilly 
And, in all changes, that way bends thy will. 
Nor let thy mountain-belly make pretence 
Of likeness ; thine's a tympany of sense. 
A tun of man in thy large bulk is writ. 
But sure thou'rt but a kilderkin of wit. 



* Note XVII. 

t This elegant phrase ^ the current catch-word of Sir Samuel 
Hearty in the '^ Virtuoso,'* described in the dramatis persona as 
*^ a brisk, amorous, adventurous, unfortunate coxcomb ; one that^ 
by^ the help of numerous, nonsensical by e- words, takes himself to 
be a great wit." 

4^ Alluding, probably, to the following vaunt of ShadweU, in 
the Dedication to the ** Virtuoso >" '^ Four of the humours are 
entirdy new ; and, without vanity, I may say, I ne'er produced a 
comedy that had not some natural humour in it not represented 
before, and I hope I never shall." 
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Like mine, tby gentle numbers feebly creep ; 
Thy tragic music gives smiles, thy comic sleep. 
With ymtde'ex gall thou sett'st thyself* to write, 
Thy inoffensive satires never bite ; 
In tby felonious heart though venom lies» 
It does but touch thy Irish pen, and dies. 
Thy genplw calls thee not to purchase fame 
In keen iambics^ but mild anagram. 
Lef^re writing plays, and choose for thy command, 
Sonie:pe4^ful province in Acrostic land. 
ja^at^ tbou may'st vdngn display, and altars raise,* 
And torture one poor word ten thousand waya ; 
Or^ if thou would'st thy different talents suiC 
Set tiby own songs, and sing them to thy lute. — 
He said ;-^but his last words; were scarcely heard ; ' 
For Bruce and Longvil had a trap prepared. 
And down they sent the yet declaiming bard. 
Sinking he left bi^ drugget robe behind, 
Bome upwards by a suoterranean wind. . 
The mantle fell tp the young prophet's part, 
With doubly portion pf bis Other's art. 



• Note XVni. 

f Bruce and Longvil are 6ne geotlemen in Shadwell's comedj 
of the " Virtaoso ;" who, during a florid speech of Sir Formal 
Trifle^ contrive to get rid of the orator, by letting go a trap^door^ 
upon which he had placed himself during a deciamatioo* 



•t ) 
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Note I. 
This Fleenoejound.—?. 4S3. 

Richard Flecnoe^ the unfortunate bard whom our author has 
damned to everlasting fame^ was by birth an Irishman, and by 
profession a Roman Catholic priest. Marvel^ who seems to have 
Known him at Rome, describes his person as meagre in the ex- 
treme, and his itch for scribbling as incessant. The poem, in 
which Marvel depicts him, is in the old taste of extravagant bur- 
lesque, and the lines are as rugged asHecnoe could himself have 
Sroduced. It contains, however, some witty and some humorous 
escription, and the reader may be pleased to see a specimen : 

Fhcnoe, an English Priest at Rome. 

Obliged by fremient vu!t8 of this man. 

Whom, as « pnest, poet, mudeUo, 

i for nme lmn«b of Mdefalsadeo took* 

Though he deriveB himself from my Lord Brooke* 

I sought bis lodgingt which is ajfc the vign 

Of the sad Pelican, subject divine 

For poetry. There, three stair-eases high^ 

Which signifies his triple ptoporty, 

I foond a| km a chamber m 'twas s^id* 

But seemed a ooflSin set on the stair^s head. 

Not higher than seren, nor larger than thr^e f«et ; 

There neither was a cdling, nor a sheet. 

Save that the ingenious door did, as you come. 

Turn in, and shew to wainscot half the room : 

Yet of his state no man could have complained, 

There being no bed where he eAtertain*d : 
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And thongh witfain this cdl so narrow pent, 
He*d stanzas for a whole apartement. 
• ••••«« 



-Nothing now, dinner staid, 



But till he had himself a hody made ; 

I mean till he were dressM ; for else, so thin 

He stands, as if he only fed had been 

With consecrated mpien ; and the host 

Hath sure more flesh and blood than be can boast 

This basso-relievo of a man. 

Who, as a camel tall, yet easily can 

The needle's eye thread without any stitdi ; 

His only impossible is to be rich. 

Lest his too subtle body, growing rare, 

Should leave his soul to wander in the air. 

He therefore circumscribes himself in rhymes. 

And, swaddled in*s own paper seven times. 

Wears a dose jacket of poetic buff. 

With which he doth his third dimension stuff. 

Thus armed undemiMth, he overall 

Doth make a primitive sotana fall ; 

And over that, yet casts an antique doak. 

Worn at the first council of Antioch, 

Which, by the Jews long hid and disesteemM, 

He heard of by tradition and redeem*d ; 

But were he not in this blads habit deckM, 

This half transparent man would aoon icfteot 

Each colour that he past by, and be seen 

As the camelion, ydlow, blue, or green. 

It appears that Flecnoe either laid aside, or disguised^ his spi^ 
ritual character^ "when he returned to England ; but he still pre- 
served extensive connections with the Roman Catholic nobuity 
and gentry.* He probably wrote upon many occasional sub- 
jects, but his poetry has fallen into total oblivion. I have parti- 
<mlarly sought in vain for his verses to King John of Portugal, to 
which Dry den alludes a ] ittle lower. Langbaine mentions four of 
his plays, namely, ''^Damoiselles a la Mode/' " Erminia," •'Love's 
Dominion," and " Love's Kingdom," (of which more hereafter ;) 
but none of these were ever acted, excepting the last. This 
gave Flecnoe great indignation^ which he thus vents against the 
players in his preface to " Damoiselles a la Mode." '* For the act- 
mg of this comedy, those who have the governing of the stage 
have their humour, and would be entreated ; anal have mine, 
and won't entreat them : and were all dramatic writers of my' 
mind> they should wear their old plays thread-bare before they 



* An anonymous poet ascribes the estimation in which he was held to bis 
poetical propensities : 

, Verse the famed Flecnoe raised, the muses* sport, 
From drudging for the stage to drudge ut court. 
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BhouM have any new till they better understood their own inte- 
rest^ and how to distinguish betwixt good and bad." Notwith- 
standing this ill nsage^ he honoured the players so far, as to pre- 
fix to each character, in the dramatis personam of his pieces^ the 
name of the actor, by whom, had the managers been less inex- 
orable, he meant it should have been perfcnrmed. But this he did 
for the sake of the gentle reader, whom he assures, that a lively 
imagination being thus assisted in bodjring forth the diaracter, he 
may receive as mnch pleasure from the perusal as from the actual 
representation of the performance. Flecnoe bore the damnation 
of the only one of his plays which was represented, with the same 
▼aliantindifierence with whichhe supported therebuffs of the play- 
ers. In short, he seems to have been fitted for an incorrigible scrib- 
bler, by a happ^ fund of self-satisfaction, upon which neither the 
censures of criticism, nor the united hisses of a whole nation, could 
make the slightest impression. When or how Flecknoe died is 
uncertain, and of very little consequence ; I presume^ however, 
that he was dead when this satire was published* I am uncertain 
whether the reader will think, that this poor poetaster merited 
mercy at the hands of Dryden, for the following lines which he 
had written in his praise, and which, at any rate, may serve as a 
specimen of Flecnoe's poetry : 

Dryden, the muses darling and delight. 

Than whom none ever flew so high a flight t 

Some have their veins so drossy, as from earth. 

Their muses only seem to have ta'en their hirth. 

Other but water-poets are, have gone 

No farther than to the fount of Helicon : 

And they're but airy ones, whose muse soars up 

No higher than to Mount Parnassus top ; 

Whilst thou, with thine, dost seem to have mounted higher 

Than he who fetch from heaven celestial fire ; 

And dost as far surpass all others, as 

Fire does all other elements surpass. 

Fledmoe's memory being only preserved by this satire, his very ^ 
name ^me to be identified with its title. King, in " A Dialogue 
in the Shades," introdix^s him under the name of Mac-Fl^k^ 
noe ; and Derrick falls into the same error. ' 

Note II. 

Shadwell alone my perfect image hears. 

Mature in dulnessjrom his tender years^^^P* 4SS. 

Thomas Shadwell was bom at Santon-halt, in Norfolk^ in 
which county his father represented a very ancient family. He 
was educated at Caius CoUege, in Cambridge, and placed in the 
Middle Temple to study law ; but, like many of the inhabitants of 
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tliesebuiMings^ he porafbrred the smoother j^a (if literatiire He 
made several essays in heroic verset all of wlfich are deplorably 
iMd. They are chiefly occasional pieces ; as, an Address to the 
Prince of Orange on his Landing, another to Qaeen Mary» and 
a Translation of the Tenth Satire of Juvenal ; whichy though pwh 
faced by a violent refutation of our author's attacks upon him>^ 
so execrable, as fully to confirm Dryden's censures of we aiiith(N<8 
poetical talents. But in comedy he waa much more sviccrtaful ; 
and^ in that capacity, Dryden does him great ii^justioe, in pronotti^ , 
cing him a dunce. On the contrary, I think most of SoadweO's 
comedies may be read with great pleasure. Th^ do not, indeed^ 
exhibit any brilliancy of wit, oringenuity of intrigue; butthechan 
racters are truly dramatic, originiu, and wejl drawn ; and the pic- 
ture of manners which they exhifait gives us a lively idea of those 
of the author's age. As SHadwell proposed Jopaon for his model, 
peculiarity of diaracter, or what was then technically called 
humour, was what he chiefly wished to exhibit ; and iii this, it 
cannot be denied that he has often succeeded admirably* His 
powers, as a dramatist, are highly rated by Roche8ter> who ii»« 
putes his coarseness to rapidity of composition : 

Of an our modem wits, none seem to me \ 

Onoe to have touch'd upon true comedy; v 

But hasty Shadwell and slow Wycherky. ) 

Shadwell^s unfiDi8h*d works do yet impart 

Great proofs of force of genius, none of ait ; 

With just hold strokes he dashes here and there, 

Shewing great mastery with little care ; 

Scorning to varnish his good touches o*er. 

To make tbf fools and women praise them Boore* 

4Uutkmt to Tenth Satire ofHoroQe^ 

Shadwell's plays are seventeen in number, and were published^ 
in four volumes^ under the inspection of his son^ Sir John Shad- 
well, M. D. 

Shadwell's life was. chequered with nMsfortune, As he espoused 
the party of the Duke of Monmouth^ tp whom he dedicated 
^' Psyche^" and of Shaftesbury, he thcwght him^lf olidiged to 
draw the quill in defimce of thmr cause, , Accordingly, as we have 
seen, he attempted to answer *^ The Medal" on the one hand, and 
on the other, accused our author of intending a parallel between 
Monmouth and the Duke of Quise, in the play so entitled. This 
zeal seems to have cost Shadwell dear; for, besides undergoing the 
severe flageHations administered by Dryden, in the '* Defence of 
the Duke of Guise," in <^ Absalom and Achitophel," and in the 
present poem, he complains, that his ruin was designed, and hisUfe 
sought ; and that, for near ten years, he was kept ftorn the exer- 
cise of that profestton which had afii»de4 him a copipeteni sub- 
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sistenoe.* It is no wonder, thereforei he was amons the first to 
hail the dawn of the Revolutkm^ by the address ahready mention- 
ed, of which the full title is, ** A Congratulatory Poem on his 
Highness the Prinze 6f CTrangehis C6kmng hito England. Writ- 
ten by T. S. (Tfa(taidia Shadwdl,) a Tme LoTer of his Coiiolty, 
(lOlh Januaxy) 1^ $" and that King WilliamjdaBtingai0ked hita 
bythe faohouss of the lanreL IhaSit, who was high chambers 
ban, answered, to those who remoBStrated en Shad wellV lack of 
poadcal talent, that^ without pretending to \touch for Mr Shad** 
well's geaias, he was sure he was an honest man* Shadwdl did 
net k>nff eiyoytbisirinmph over his ^eat enemy« He died 19di 
Noireikiber» l692^t in the M^-seeond year of his age. It iasaid^ 
this «vsnt was hastened by his taking an over dose of «ipinn3>:td 
th^ use of which he was inordinately addicted. '' His deai^^" 
says Dr Nicholas Brady^ who preached his funeral semob, 
** seized him suddenly ; but he could not be unprepaxed^ siiiee, to 
my certain knowledge, he never took a' dose of opium but he s04 
leninly recommended himself to God by prayer/' In person^ 
Shadwell was large, corpulent, and unwieldy ; a circumstance 
which our author generally keeps in the eye of the reader. 
He seems to have imitated his prototype> Ben Jonson, in gross 
and coarse sensual indulgence, and profane conversation. But, 
if there be truth in a funeral sermcm, he must have correct- 
ed these habits before his death * for Dr Brady tells us, <' that 
our author was a man of great honesty and integrity, and invio- 
lable fidelity and strictness in his word ; an unalterable friendship 
wherever he professed it ; and however the world may be mis- 
Yakeft in him, hie had a much deeper sense of religion tikan many 
who pretended more to it. His natural and acquired abilities," 
continues the Doctor, '* made him very amiable to all wkm knew 
and conversed with him, a very few b«ne equal in the befDDding 
qualities which adorn and set off a complete, gentleman : his vety 
enemies, if he has now ax^y left, will give him this character, at 
least if Uiey knew him so thoroughly as I did/'-— Cibbsr's Lives 
of the Poets, Article Skadtvell, Vol. HI. 



* Bpistle dedicatory to «* Bury-fair,** addressed to the Earl of Dorset. 

-f* See the inscription intended for his nionument in Westminister Abbey by his 
son Sir John Shadwell, in the Life prefixed to ShadxoelVs Works, But it was 
altered before it was placed in the Abbey, and a blunder in the date seems to 
hare crept io.*-^See Gibber's Livet of the Poetty VoL HI. p. 49. 
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Note III. 

Heywood and Shirley, -^V, 434. 

Volumnious dramatic authors, who flouridied m the b^gimiing 
of the l7di oentory. There were no less than four Hejwoods 
who wrote plajs; so that, Wistatiley says, ^ name of Heywood 
seemedtobeciestinated tothftsti^feu But he whom Dryden here* 
means, is Thomas Hey wood* a person rather to be wktased. for 
the facility, than Hot the exoellence of his compositions. Every 
platjeiaiid situation was alike to him while composing ; and' the 
favourite register of his scenes was the back of a tavern bill. Far 
the greater part of his labours are now lost ; and yet there re- 
main, in thenbraries of the curious, twenty-four ininted plays by 
Thomas Hey wood. He was an actor by profession^ and a good 
scholar, as is evinced by several of his classical allusions. His^ 
plays may be examined with advantage by the antiquary, but af-< 
ford slender amusement to the lovers of poetry. The following 
character of him^ by an old poet^ is preserved by Langbaine: 



-Hey wood sage. 



The apologetic Adas of the stage ; 
WeU of the golden age he could .entreat. 
But little of the metal he ooold get. 
Threeaoore tweet babes he fashton*d at a XxxsfiV^ 
For he was christened in Parnassus pump. 
The muses* gossip to Aurora^^s. bed ; 
And ever since that time his face was red« 

If we cannot call Hey wood a second Lope de Vega, in point of 
the extent of his dramatic works, he overtops most English au- 
thors ) since he assures us, in his preface to the '* English Travel- 
ler," diat it was one reserved among two hundred and tw^ity 
plays, in which he bad either had ** a whole hand, or, at the 
least, a main finger." It is a pity> as Johnson said of Churchill, 
so fruitful a tree should have borne only crabs. 

James Shirley, whom our author most unjustly couples with 
Hey wood, to whom, as well as to Shadwell, he was greatly su- 
perior^ was born in 1594, and, although for some time a school- 
master, appears to have lived chiefly by the stage. When the Ci- 
vil Wars broke out, he followed the fortune of William, Earl of 
Newcastle. During the usurpation, when theatres were prohi- 
bited, he returned to his original profession of a schoolmaster. 
He died of fatigue and distress of mind- during the great fire of 
London, in l66o. He wrote forty-two plays, and there are thirty- 
nine in print ; a complete set of which is much esteemed by col- 
lectors. Dr Farmer has traced, to this neglected bard, an idea, 
which Milton thought not unworthy of adoption. 
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'^ BhvAey » spoken of withx^ontempt in " Mao-Flecnoe,'' but 
his imagination is somettoies-Siie to an extraordinary degree. 1 
recollect a passage in the Fourth Book of the ** Paradise Lost/' 
which hath been suspected of imitation, as a prettiness below the 
genius of Milton : I mean^ where Uriel glides backward and for- 
ward to heaven on a sun-beam. I> Newton informs us, that this 
might possildy be hiiited hm a picture of Anndbttl Caracriy iii die 
king;or France's cabinet ; but I ami^ to b^eve^ that Miltdn 
bad been struck with a portrak m Slurleyl FenMndo, in. the e^ 
medy. of 'f The Brothers/^ l65S>. descrabes Jacinta at vstpmra: 



Her eye did seem to labour with a tear. 
Which suddenly took birth* but overweighM 
With its own swelling, dropped upon her bosom ; 
Which, by reflection of her light, appearM 
As Batore meant her sorrow for an ornament : 
After, her looks grew cheerful, and I saw 
A smile ahobt graceful upward from her eyee. 
As if they had gained a Tictory o*er grief; 
Afid with it many heams twisted tftemsehes^ 
Upon wkose golden threads tlie angels walk 
To and again from heaven, 

Bssay on the Learning of Shakespeare. 



Note IV. 

Coarsely clad in Norwich druggeL-'^V, 434. ' 

This stuff appears to have been sacred to the use of the poorer 
votaries of Parnassus ;^ and it is somewhat odd^ that it seems to 
have been the dress of our poet himself in the earlier stage of his 
fortunes. An old gentleman^ who corresponded with the. ^' Gen- 
tleman's Magasine^" saysi he remembers our author in this dress. 
Vol. XV,. p. 99. 

NoteV. 

When thou on silver Thames didst ctd thy way^ 

With well-timed oars, before the royal barge. — P. 434. 

I confess myself^ after some research, at a loss to discover- the 
nature of the procession^ in which Shadwell seems to have acted 
as leader of the band. One is at first sight led to consider the 
whole procession as imaginary^ and preliminary to his supposed 
coronation ; but on closer investigation, it appears, that Flecnoe 
talks of some real occarrence, on which Shadwell preceded the 
royal barge, at the head of a boat-load of performers. We may 
see^ in the seventh note, that he professed to understand music, 
and may certainly have been called upon to assist or direct the 
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iMfiditatfiii^ some ^ttrteiiitiicnt ujpcm the riim^ m atfuieetn^nt 
lo which sSng Chwks wm panieuuiriy addicted. 

2^ like tvai ne'er in Eptom btankeisioa.'^F, 434, 
This Beeme to be in ifidScttk tif die following ekgent eKpr^ 
which j^udwell puts ih the nouthof a £ne kdy : ^ SeokftfeU 
low MB he deserree to be^oM^ ma bknketJ* This, howerer^ doe* 
not occur in '' EpiouKWelb,'* but in another 6£ Shedwell'it oo^ 
medics, Cfdled <' The Sullen Lovers." 

Note VII. 

Methinks I see the new Arion sail. 

The lule still trembling underneath thy naif.— P. 434. 

Shadwell appears to have been a profidetit in music, and to 
have himself adjusted that of his opera of " Psyche," which Dry- 
den here treats with such consummate contempt. Indeed, in the 
preface of that choice piece, he affected to value himself more upon 
the music than the poetry, as appears from the following passage 
in the preface : '* I had rather be author of one scene of comedy, 
like some of Ben Jonson's, than of all the best plays of this kind, 
that have been, or ever shall be Written ; good comedy req^uiring 
much more wit and judgment in the writer, than any rmming, 
unnatural plays can do. This I have so little valued, that I have 
not altered six lines in it since it was first written, which (except 
the scmgs at the marriage' of Psyche, in the last scene) was all 
done six;teen mcmths since. In all the words which are sung, I 
did not so much take care of the wit or £uicy of them, as tile 
making (^ them proper for music ; in which I cannot but have 
some little knowledge, having been bred, for msifxf years of my 
youth, to some performance in it. 

'^ I chalked out the way to the composer, (in all but the song 

of Furies and t>evUs, in the fifth act,) having designed which 

line I. would have sung by one, 'Virhich by two, which by three, 

. which by four voices, &c. and what manner of humour I would 

have in all the vocal music/' 

NoteVIIL 

Not even the feet of thy own Psyche's rhyme, 
Though they in number as in sense excel.—F, 435. 

This unfortunate opera was imitated from the French erf* Mo* 
Here, and finished, as Shadw^U assures us, in the space of five 
weeks. The author having no talents for poetry, and no ear for 
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ymmiioAm, ^ FejAgt* i« oii« of the mott oontawtiUe of tlie 
fnyobasdninimticclassto^idiitbeleiigt. ftwig^nowevar,^ 
M with extreme magnificence, and received much apj^iue on iti 
mat appearance, in 1 675. To jvatify the oenture or Diyden, it is 
ooljneceaiaryto quote a few aiibe yenen, taken at random aaa 
specimen^ of what he afterwards calls ** Ptince Nicand^'s vein c'* 

Nkander, M^dam, I to this soHtude am come, 

Humbly from you to>ii«ar mj latest doom* 
Pjycfttf. The first command idiich I did give. 

Was, that yoa sboaM not see me bete } 
The ii0U oomm«n4 you wiH reoeir e, 
Mudi harsher will to you appear. 
inc. How long, Mr Pqrche, shall I sigh in rahi P 
How loog of scorn and cmelty complain ? 
Your eyes enough havo wounded me, 
Yott need not add your cmdty. 
You against rae toe faMmy voapona chuse. 
Who am deftnedesB against eadi you mas^ 

^ The poet himself seems 90 consdous of the sad infbri^ritj^ of 
his verses, that he makes, in the prefiicet, a half ap<dogy, im« 
I>l2^ing a mortifying consciousness, that it was necessary to an* 
ticipste condemnation, by pleading guilty. " In a thing wi^tten 
in 6ye weeks, as this was« there must needs be many erirorSf 
whidi I desire true critics 'to i>ass by ; imd which, perhaps, I 
see myself, but havii^ nwcb business^ and indulging myself with 
some pleasure too, I have not had leisure to mend them ; nor 
would It indeed be worth the pains, since there are so many splen- 
did objects in the play, and such variety of diversion, as will not 
give the audience leave to mind the writing ; and I doubt not but 
the candid reader wOl'forgive the fitults, when he considers, t^at 
the great design was to entertain the town with variety of music, 
curious dancing, splendid scenes, and machines ; and that I do 
not, nor ever did intend, to value myself upon the writmg of this 
pUy." 

Shadwell, however, had no right to plead, that this affected 
contempt of bis own lyric poetry ought to have disarmed the cri- 
ticism o£ Dryden ; because, in ttie very same preface, he sets out 
by insinuatiog, tjbat he could easily have beaten our author on 
his own strong ground of rhyme, had he thought audi a contest 
worth winning. So much, at least, may be inferred from e 
following de(£ffation : 

'^ In a good-natured country, I doubt not but this, my first 
essay in i£yme, would be at least forgiven, especially when I 

Komise to offend no more m this kind ; but I am sensible that 
re I must encounter a gxeat many difficulties* In the first 
place, (though I expect more candour from the best writers in 
rhyme,) the more moderate of them (who have yet a numerous 

VOL. X. 2 F 
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party^ good judges being very ecfiice) a^ very much, offended 
with me^ for leaving my own province.of comedy^ to invade their 
dominion of rhyme : but, meUiinks> they might be satisfied^ since 
I have made but a small incursion, and am resolved to retire. 
And, were I never so powerful, they should escape me, as the 
northern people did the Romans ; thdr craggy banen territories 
being not worth conquering." 

Note IX. 



"Pale with envy. Singleton forswore 



The lute and sword, which he in triumph bore^ 

And vowed he ne'er would act FUlerius more. — P. 435. 

Singleton was a mttsical performer of some eminence, and is 
mentioned as such in one of Shadwell's comedies. — " 'Sbud, 
they are the best music in England : there's the best shawm and 
bandore, and a fellow that acts Tom of Bedlam to a miracle ; 
and they sing Charon, oh, gentle Charon ! and Come my Daphne, 
better tiian Singleton and Clayton did." — Bury Fair, Act III. 
Scene I. Villerius, the grand master of the knights hospitallers^ 
is a principal character in ^ The Siege of Rhodes," an opera by 
Sir William D'Avenant, where great part of the dialogue is in a 
sort of lyrical recitative ; in the execution of which Singleton 
seems to have been celebrated. The first speech of this valo- 
rous chief of the order of St John runs thus ; 

Arm, arm ! let oar drams beat. 
To aU our outguaids, a retreat \ 

And to our main-guards add 
Files double lined ; ^m tbe parade 

Send horse to drive the fields, 
Prevent what ripening summer yields ; 

To aH the foe would save 

Set fire, or give a secret grave. 

The combination of the lute and sword, which Dry den alludes 
to, is ridiculed in "The Rehearsal," whe^e Bayes informs his cri- 
tical friends, that his whole battle is to be represented by two per- 
sons ; *^ for I make 'em both come forth in armour cap-a-pee, 
with their swords drawn, and hung with a scarlet ribband at their 
wrists, (which you know represents fighting enough,) each of 
them holding a lute in his hand. — Smt^, How, sir ; instead of a 
buckler ? — Bayes. O Lord, O Lord ! instead of a buckler ! Pray, 
sir, do you ask no more questions. I make 'em, sir, play the 
battle in recitativo.; and here's the conceit : Just at the very same 
instant that one sings, the other, sir, recovers you his sword, and 
puts himself into a warlike posture ; so that you have at once 
your ear entertained with music and good language, and your eye 
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satisfied Nuridi the garb and accoutxements of yrai ""-^Rehearsal, 
Act V. The adverse generals enter accordingly, and perform a 
sort of duet, great part of which is ^a parody upon tne lyrical 
dialogue of Vulerius and the Soldan Soiyman^i in the '* Siege of 
Rhodes." 

NoteX. 

Ancient Decker. — P. ^SS. 

Decker, who did not altogether deserve the disgraceful classifi- 
cation which Dry den has here assigned to him, was a writer of the 
reign of James I., and the antagonist of Jonson. I suspect Diy- 
den knew, or at least recollected, little more of him, than that he 
was ridiculed, by his more renowned adversary^ under the cha- 
racter of Crispinus, in " The Poetaster." Indeed, nothing can 
be more unfortunate to an inferior wit, than to be engaged in 
controversy with an author of established reputation ; since, 
though he may maintain his ground with his contemporaries, 
posterity will always judge of him by the character assigned in 
the writings of his antagonist. Decker was admitted to write 
in conjunction with Webster, Ford, Brome, and even Massinger ; 
and though he was only employed to fill up the inferior scenes, 
he certainly displays some theatrical talent. Indeedhe was judged, 
by many of his own time, to have retaliated Jonson's satire with 
success, in ** The Untrussing of the Humorous Poet;" where Ben 
is designed under the character of 'Horace Junior. Besides, 
Decker possessed some tragic powers : *' The Honest Whore," 
which is altogether his own production, has several scenes of 
great merit 

Note XI. 

But worlds of Misers from his pen should forv; 

HunuAisls, and Hypocrites, it should produce. 

Whole Raymond families, and tribes if Bruce. — P. 436. 

ShadweU translated, or rather imitated, Moliere's ^' L'Avare," 
under the title of " The Miser." In Lan^baine's opinion, he has 
greatly improved upon his original ; but m this, as in other cases, 
the critic is probably singular. " The Miser" was printed in 
1672. 

" The Humorists" was a play professedly written to expose 
the reigning vices of the age ; but as it was supposed to contain 
many direct personal allusions, it was unfavourably received by 
the audience. ShadweU, by way, I suppose, of insinuating to 
the readers an accurate notion of the characters, or humours, 
which he means to represent, is, in this and other pieces, at great 
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pftim to gire a loiiij; and idiniili^ idooiim <tf Much ihdi^ 
drumaHi perionw^ tlitts^ we have bk ** The Httttctristo/' 

^ Cftm,-..»Otie that is ill pox, in dleH aad aU the misfit 
that can be ; askd, in the midst of all, in lore trith most women, 
and thinks most women in love with hinu 

'' Drybobf'^A fantastic coxcomb^ that makes it his business to 
speak mie things and wit, as he thinks ; and always takes notice, 
or makes others take notice, of an j thin^ he thinks well said. 

Brisk, — ^A brisk, airy, fantikstic, singing, dancing coxcomb, 
that sets Jip for a well-bred man, and a man of honour ; but mis- 
takes in every thing, and values himself only upon the vanity and 
foppery of gentlemen." 

I do not know what to make of the " H3rpocrite8." Shadwell 
wrote no play so entided ; nor is it likely hegave any assistance 
to Medboume, who translated the ftmour ** Tartuffc** of Moliere, 
fer they wete of difierent opinions in religion and politics. Per« 
haps Dtyden medns the characters, of the Irish pnest and Tory 
chaplain in " The Lancashire Witches.'* 

Raymond is a chalracter in ** The Humorists." described in the 
dramatis persona aS a ** gentleman of wit and numour." Bruce, 
a similar person ih " The Virtuoso," characterized as a " gen- 
tleman of wit and sense." In these, and in all other characters 
where wit and an easjy style were requisite, Shadwell failed to- 
tally. His forte lay m broad, strong comic painting. 

Note XII. 

This gentleman, whose name, thanks to our author and Pope, 
has become almost proverbial for a bad poet. Was originally a 
Scottish dancing-master, wh^ probably Scottish dandne was not 
,80 fashionable as at present, and afteijrwards master of me revels 
in Ireland, He translated " The Iliad," « The Odyssey," '* The 
jEneid," and " Esop's Fables,*' into verse; and his versions were 
splendidly adorned with squlpture. He also wrote three epic 
poems, one of which was fortunately burnt in the Fire of London, 
Moreover he conducted the ceremony of Ciiarles the Second's co- 
ronation,* and erected a theatre in Dublin. 



> See VoL 1%. p. 61. 
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Note Xlt. 

« Lov^s KingdonL^-^P. 437. 

This was a play of Flecnoe's. The full title is, *< Love's 
Kingdom, a Pastofal Tragi-Comedy ; not as it was acted at the 
theatre, near Lincoln's-Inn, but as it was written, and since cor- 
tected by Richard Flecnoe ; with a short treatise of the English 
stage, &c. by the same author. London, printed by R. V^ood fixr 
the author, 1664." 

. The autlM)r^s account of this piece, in the advertiietnent, h, 
** For the plot, it is neat and handsome, and the language soft 
and gentle, suitable to the persons who speak ; neither on the 
ground, tior in the clouds, but just like the stage, somewhat ele- 
vated above the common. In neither no stifihess, and, I hope, 
no impe^inence nor extravagance, into which your young wri- 
ters are too apt to run, who, whilst they know not well what to 
do^ and are anxious to do enough, most commonly overdo." 

THE PftOLOGUE. 

Sjpoken hy Vemufrom the Chudi. 

If ever you have heatd of Veniu* name, 
Goddeas of Beauty, I that Venus am ; 
Who have to-day descended from my sphere. 
To welcome you tmto ** Love's Kingdom** here ; 
Or rather to my sphere am come, sinoe I 
Am present no where more nor in the sky. 
Nor any isUnd in the world than this. 
That wholly from the world divided is : 
For Cuptd, you behold him here in me, 
^(For there where beauty is, Love needs must be,) mmm 
Or you may yet more easily descry 
Him 'mong the ladies, in each amorous eye ; 
And *mong8t the gallants may as easily trace 
Him to their bosoms from each beauteous face* 
May then, fair ladies, you 
Find all your servants true ; 
And, gallants, may you find 
The ladies all as -kind. 
As by your noble favours you dedare 
How much you friends unto ** Love's Kingdom'* are ; 
Of which yourselves compose so great a part, 
In your fiur eyes, and in your loving heart. 

This spedmen of ^* Love's Kingdom*' is extracted from the 
" Cetuura IMermria/' No. IX. ; to which publication it was com« 
municated by Mr Preston of Dublin. To ** Love's Kingdom" 
Flecnoe subjoined a Discourse on the English Stage^ wmch is 
sometimes quoted as authority. 
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Note XIII. 

Let VirtiiOBOs ifijive years he writ. 

Yet not one thought accuse thy toil qfrvit.^^F, 438. 

Shadwell's comedy called *' The Virtuoso," was first acted in 
1676 with great applause. It is by no means destitute of merit ; 
though, as in all his other pieces, it is to be found rather in the 
walk of coarse humour, than of elegance, or wit. 

The character of Sir Nicholas Gimcrack, the Virtuoso, whose 
time was spent in discoveries, although he had never invented any- 
thing so useful as an engine to pare a cream cheese with, is very 
ludicrous. I cannot, however, but notice, that some of the disco- 
veries, which are ridiculed with so much humour, as the composi-i 
tion of various kinds of air, for example, have been realized by the 
philosophers«of this age. As the whole piece seems intended as a 
satire on the researches of the Royal Society, its scopexould not 
be very pleasing to Dryden, a zealous member of that learned 
body ; even if he could have forgiven some hits levelled against 
him personally in the pre&ce and the epilogue, which have been 
quoted in the introduction to Mac-Flecnoe. 

Note XIV. 

Let gentle George in triumph tread the stage. 

Make Dorimant betray, and Loveit rage; 

Let Cully, Cockwood, Fopling, charm the |)i^.— P. ^8. 

The plays of Sir George Etherege were much admired during 
the end of the 17th and beginning of the 1 8th century, till the re- 
finement of taste condemned their indbcency and immorality. Sir 
George himself was a courtier of the first rank in the gay court 
of Charles II. Our author has addressed an epistle to him, when 
he was Resident at Ratisbon. Etherege followed King James to 
France, according to one account ; but others say he was killed 
at Ratisbon by a fall down stairs, after he had been drinking free- 
ly. Sir Fopling Flutter, Dorimant, and Loveit, are characters in 
his well-known comedy, *' The Man of Mode." Cully and Cock- 
wood occur in ** hove in a Tub," another of his plays. 

Note XV. 

But let no alien Sedley interpose. 

To lard with rvit thy hungry Epsom j>ro*c.— 7P. 438. 

The first edition bears Sydney, which is evidently a mistake. ^ 
Shadwell's comedy of" Epsom Wells" was very successful; which 
was imputed by his enemies to the assistance he receiveid from 
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the witty Sir Charles Sedley. This he attempts to reftite in the 
following lines of the second prologue, spoken when the piece was 
represented before the king and queen at Whitehall : 

If $his for him had been by odiers done. 
After this honour sure they'll claim their own. 

But it is nevertheless certain^ that Shadwell acknowledges obli« 
gations of the nature supposed, in the Dedication of the " True 
Widow" to Sir Charles Sedley. '* No success whatever," he there 
says, ** could have made me alter my opinion of this comedy, 
which had the benefit of your correction and alteration, and the 
honour of your approbation. And I heartily wish you had given 
>y ourself the trouble to have reviewed all my plays, as they came 
maccurately, and in haste, from my hands : it would have been 
more to my advantage than the assistance of Scipio and Lelius was 
to Terence : and I should have thought it at least as much to my 
honour, since, by the effects, I find I cannot but esteem yqu as 
much above both of them in wit, as either of them was above you 
in pl^ce of the state." 

There was a general opinion current, that Shadwell received 
assistance in his most successful pieces. A libel of the times, the 
reference to which I have mislaid, mentions with contempt the 
dulness of his ** unassisted scenes.*' 

Note XVI. 

Sir Formal, though unsought , attends thy quiU, 
And does thy northern dedications JiU. — P. 438. 

Sir Formal Trifle is a florid conceited orator in "The Virtuoso," 
whose character is drawn and brought out with no inconsiderable 
portion of humour. Dryden intimates, that his coxcomical infla« 
ted style attends Shadwell himself upon the most serious occa- 
sions, and particularly in his dedications to the Duke and Duchess 
of Newcastle, to whom he has inscribed several of his plays. Hence 
Dryden, in the " Vindication of tlje Duke of Guise," calls him 
the Northern Dedicator. The truth is, that Shad well's prose was 
inflated and embarrassed ; and his adulation comes awkwardly 
from him, a» appears from the opening of the dedication of that 
very play, " The Virtuoso," to the Duke of Newcastle. 

** So long as your grace persists in obliging, I must go on in 
acknowledging ; nor can I let any opportunity pass of telling the 
world how much I am favoured by you, or any occasion slip of 
assuring your grace, that all the actions of my life shall be dedi- 
cated to your service ; who, by your noble patronage, your gene- 
rosity and kindness, and your continual bounty, have made me 
wholly your creature : nor can I forbear to declare, that I am 

10 
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iiM»e oUigod te jmir gmo0 tliAii to aU nank^ Aadvijriiti** 
fortune k,lwa make no other retonif but a dedbomtioa of my 
grateful attadmient" 

Note XYIL 

Nor let false Jfiends seduce thtf mind to fame. 
By arrogatMg Jonsou's hostile nome.— P. 4S9l 

Shadwell^ as appears from rasajj passages of his prologues and 
pre&ces^ and as we have had repeated occasion to notice, affected 
to consider Ben Jonson as the object of his emulation. There 
were indeed many points of resemblance between them^ both a» 
authors and men. In their habits^ a life spent in taverns^ and 
in their persons^ huge corpulence, probably acquired by habits of 
sensual mdulgence, much coarseness of manners, and an ungentle* 
manly vulgarity of dialect, seem to have distinguished both the 
original and the imitator. As a dramatist, although ShadweH falls 
short of the learned vigour and deep erudition of Ben Jonson, his 
dry hard comic painting entitles him to be considered as an infe- 
rior artist of the same school. Dryden more particularly resented 
Shadwell's reiterated and affected praises of Jonson, because he 
had himself censured that writer in the epilogue to ''The Conquest 
of Granada,** and in the critical defence of that poem.* Hence 
he considered Shadwell's ranking himself under Jonson's banners 
as a sort of personal defiance. But Dryden more particularly al« 
ludes to the following ebullition of aamiration, whid^ occurs in 
the epilogue to Shadwell's '' Hununists :** 



The mighty pnnee of poets, learned Ben, 

Who alone cfived into the minds of men. 

Saw all their wanderings, all their follies knew, 

Attd all their vain fantastic paasiont drew 

In images so lively and io true. 

That there each humorist himself might view ; 

Yet only lashM the errors of the tima. 

And ne er exposed the persons, but the crimes $ 

And never cared £ot pnvate ftowns, when he 

Did but chastise public iniqut^ ; 

He fear*d no pimp, no pickpocket, or drab i 

He fear'd no bravo, nor no n^ian's stab : 

*Twas he alone true humours understood. 

And with great wit and judgment made tbem good* 

A humour is the bias of the mind, 

By which with violence 'tis one way indined ; 



' See Vol. IV. p. 1^11, &c. 
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It makes our aelioiu lean on one tide still. 
And in all duuiges that way bends the wUL 

He onfy knew and lepresented rig^t. 
Thus none, but mighty Jonson, e'er oouU write. 
Expect not then, linoe that most flourishing age 
Of Ben, to see true humour on the stage. 
All that have since been writ, if they be 8cann*d, 
Are but iaint copies from that master's hand.. 
Our poet now, amongst those petty things, 
Alas! his too weak trifling humour brings ; 
As much beneath die worst in Jonson's plays. 
As his neat merit is above our praise. 
For oomd he imitate that great author right, 
He would with ease all poets else outwrite. 
But to outgo all other men, would be, 
O noble Ben ! less than to follow thee. 

Dryden, in the text, turns the idea of bias into ridicule ; for its 
original application bein^ to the leaden weight disposed in the 
centre of a bowl, which inclines its course in rolling, he alleges^ 
that the onlj bias which can influence Shadwell is his predomi- 
nant stupidity. 

Note XIX. 

Leave writim phySf and ckusefor ihy command. 
Some peaee^ province in Acrotiic land. 
There thou may' si wings ditplay^ and aUars raiset 
And torture one poor word ten thousand ways.'^V. 44a 

Amonff other efforts of sentle dulness^ may be noticed the sin- 
gular fashion which prevaued during the earlier period of the 1 7th 
century, of writing in such changes of measure, that by the dif- 
ferent length and arrangement of the lines, the poem was made to 
resemble an egg, an altar, a pair of wings, a cross, or some other 
fanciful figure. This laborious kind of trifling was much akin to 
the anagrams and acrostics. Those who are curious to read, or 
radier to see, a specimen of such whimsies, (for they are raUier 
addressed to the eye than the understanding,) may find a dirge 
of Mr George Witibers, arranged into the figure of a rhomboid, 
in Ellis's '' Specimens of the Early English Poete," Vol. III. p. 
100. They are mentioned with anagrams, acrostics, rebuses, and 
other exercises of false wit, in the '' Spectotor," No. 63. 



THE END OF THE TENTH VOLUME. 
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